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Labor Month In Review 


The July Review 


The Producer Price Index for Finished 
Goods fell in 1997, the first decline on a 
calendar-year basis in 11 years, accord- 
ing William D. Thomas. Prices for food 
and energy drove the decline in the fin- 
ished goods index; the index for finished 
goods other than those two broad catego- 
ries was stable over the year. Goods at 
the intermediate and crude stages of pro- 
cessing fell by 0.8 and 11.7 percent, re- 
spectively. Again, the declines reflected 
changes in the prices of food and energy. 

Allison Thomson extends a series of 
analyses of the employment impact of 
changes in defense-related spending. Her 
projections also extend the horizon for 
job losses in defense-related employment 
through 2006, albeit at a slowing rate. 
As Thomson notes, about three-quarters 
of the projected decline from 1987 to 
2006 had been observed by 1996, the 
halfway point in the period. 

Some of the most popular articles in 
the Review concern employment and un- 
employment. The article most frequently 
downloaded from our on-line archives 
recently, for example, has been the an- 
nual employment review from the Feb- 
ruary issue. Monica D. Castillo looks at 
a less visible aspect of the labor mar- 
ket—persons outside the labor force who 
want to work but, for one reason or an- 
other, are not currently seeking a job. This 
group accounted for almost 5 million per- 
sons in 1997, and thus represents human 
resources roughly equivalent in number to 
employment in wholesale trade. 

Also in this issue: a briefing from 
John Murphy on the North American In- 
dustry Classification System (NAICS) that 
will shortly replace the 50-year-old Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification and a much 
longer report on a recent conference on 
the potentials and challenges of creating 
linked employer-employee data sets. 


Shiskin awards to two 
Julius Shiskin Awards for 1998 were pre- 


sented to Eva Jacobs, a former econo- 
mist at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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and Joseph E. Gastwirth, a professor at 
George Washington University. Ms. 
Jacobs was honored for her leadership 
of the Consumer Expenditure Survey, her 
use of the survey’s data to interpret eco- 
nomic conditions, and her responsiveness 
to customer needs. Professor Gastwirth 
was recognized for his clarification of the 
statistical properties of the Lorenz curve 
and other measures of income inequal- 
ity. 

The Julius Shiskin Award was estab- 
lished by the family of the late Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. The award is 
to encourage innovative work in the field 
of economic statistics. 


FLSA annual report 
released 

Last month, the Labor Department re- 
leased the 1998 report, Minimum Wage 
and Overtime Hours Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. According to the 
report, 65 percent of wage and salary 
workers were covered by the minimum 
wage provisions of the Act. Overtime 
provisions (time-and-a-half pay for hours 
over 40 per week) applied to 61 percent 
of wage and salary workers. 

The majority of workers not covered 
by the provisions of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act were exempt due to their clas- 
sification as executive, administrative, or 
professional employees. Smaller num- 
bers were exempted as outside sales 
workers or were not subject to the Act. 


Veterans in the labor 
market 


Vietnam-era veterans who actually 
served in the Southeast Asia theater had 
higher unemployment rates than other 
veterans of the era or their nonveteran 
counterparts. Nearly half of the 8.2 mil- 
lion men who served on active duty in 
the U.S. Armed Forces from February 
1961 to May 1975 reported service in 
Southeast Asia. Among such veterans 
aged 45 to 64, the unemployment rate 
was 4.0 percent, compared with 2.1 per- 
cent among other veterans and 2.6 per- 


cent for nonveterans. 

As of September 1997, about half of 
the male veterans of the Vietnam era had 
participated in veterans’ education and 
training programs. Of the specific pro- 
grams veterans reported using, the GI Bill 
was by far the most frequently men- 
tioned. 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 98-258, “Employment Situ- 
ation of Vietnam-Era Veterans.” 


Young workers try 
several jobs 


Workers held an average of nearly nine 
jobs from ages 18 to 32, according to data 
from the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Youth (NLSY). About half of these job 
changes occurred before the age of 23. 
Among those younger workers, it was 
those who eventually obtained a college 
degree that usually held more jobs. This 
is thought to reflect the fact that college 
students may hold temporary jobs dur- 
ing the summer and part-time jobs dur- 
ing the school year. Among slightly older 
workers, the number of jobs did not vary 
much by educational level, as people 
tended to settle into more stable jobs. 

Some of the movement among jobs 
could be associated with the search for 
higher earnings. Between the ages of 18 
and 22, real hourly earnings (deflated 
using the research-oriented CPI-UX1) rose 
7.4 percent per year. The earnings 
growth rate slowed to 5.5 percent a year 
while workers were 23 to 27 years old 
and eased to 2.6 percent annually from 
age 28 to 32. 

For more information, see news release 
USDL 98-253, “Number of Jobs, Labor 
Market Experience, and Earnings Growth: 
Results from a Longitudinal Survey.” 
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Producer price 
highlights, 1997 


Producer Price Indexes for finished goods, 

finished energy goods, and foods all fell during 1997, 
the first decline in 11 years for the finished-goods 
category; only the index for finished goods other than 
foods and energy remained stable throughout the year 


rices received by domestic producers of 

finished goods fell 1.2 percent in 1997, fol- 

lowing a 2.8-percent rise in 1996 and a 2.3- 
percent advance in 1995. The last calendar-year 
decline for finished goods was in 1986, when the 
index dropped 2.3 percent due to falling energy 
prices. The index for finished energy goods 
moved down 6.4 percent from December 1996 
to December 1997, after an increase of 11.7 per- 
cent a year earlier. Prices for foods, such as pork 
and fresh fruits and melons, fell 0.8 percent in 
1997, following a 3.4-percent increase in 1996. 
However, prices for finished goods other than 
foods and energy, a category that includes con- 
sumer goods such as passenger cars and apparel, 
were unchanged in 1997, after a 0.6-percent rise 
in 1996. (See table 1.) 

At the earlier stages of processing, the direc- 
tions in price changes for intermediate goods 
were the same as those for crude goods. The in- 
dex for intermediate goods declined 0.8 percent 
in 1997, after a 0.7-percent rise in 1996. This in- 
dex measures the price movements of goods such 
as flour, steel, lumber, industrial chemicals, die- 
sel fuel, and paper boxes. Prices for crude goods 
fell 11.3 percent in 1997 after rising 14.7 percent 
in 1996. Crude goods include wheat, scrap met- 
als, logs, crude petroleum, and cotton. Prices for 
food-related materials at the intermediate stage 
of processing also fell from 1996 to 1997; at the 


crude level, price declines accelerated for food- 
stuffs and feedstuffs. However, when the effects 
of price changes for energy and food-related ma- 
terials are excluded, the core indexes for both in- 
termediate and crude goods turned up somewhat 
in 1997 after decreasing in 1996. 


Economic background 


The past year saw the Nation’s economy turn in 
its best performance in a generation. Over the 
course of 1997, output growth and job creation 
remained vigorous, while inflation declined. Real 
(inflation-adjusted) gross domestic product grew 
3.9 percent, and employment rose by 3.4 million, 
for an average rate of 284,000 jobs created per 
month. The unemployment rate dropped below 5 
percent for the first time in 24 years, yet core in- 
flation (as measured by the Consumer Price In- 
dex, excluding its volatile food and energy com- 
ponents) averaged only 2.2 percent, its lowest rate 
in more than 30 years. A principal force behind 
the current expansion has been private fixed in- 
vestment. One benefit of this burst of investment 
has been a rapid expansion of industrial capacity. 

Economic growth exceeded expectations in 
1997, and the unemployment rate declined to a 
24-year low. Households and firms increased 
their spending at robust rates as continued low 
inflation, low unemployment, declining costs of 
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business equipment, and lower long-term interest rates con- 
tributed to a favorable economic environment for both con- 
sumers and producers. Net exports continued to be a restrain- 
ing influence on growth. 

Strong investment in new productive capacity in the past 
few years has helped the economy accommodate higher 
spending without rising inflation. Chief among the factors that 
have combined to hold back inflation have been the rise in the 
value of the dollar on foreign exchange markets (which makes 
imports cheaper), unusually steep declines in prices for com- 
puters, and continued moderation in employer costs of health 
insurance. 

Household income, consumer sentiment, and household net 
worth were all favorable in 1997: real disposable personal 
income grew over the four quarters of the year, and yearend 
stock market values were up about 30 percent from a year 
earlier. Outlays grew even faster than income, and as a result, 
the personal saving rate edged down. 

Although consumption was robust over the past year, it 
was not smooth. Real consumption grew in excess of a 5- 
percent annual rate in the first and third quarters, but at only a 
modest yearly rate in the second. Most of the volatility was in 
goods consumption; services consumption grew at around a 
4- to 5-percent annual rate in each quarter. Durable goods, 
which rose at double-digit annual rates in the first and third 
quarters, but fell at a 5-percent yearly rate in the second, ac- 
counted for much of the quarter-to-quarter fluctuations in 
growth. The roughly 15 million units of light motor vehicles 
sold in 1997 were about the same number sold in each of the 
previous 3 years; over this 4-year period, sales of light motor 
vehicles were just shy of the record 4-year pace set in the 
mid-1980s. 

The signals for the traditional determinants of business in- 
vestment were strongly favorable throughout 1997. Business 
equipment grew 12 percent over the four quarters of the year, 
with strong demand for most types of equipment. Industrial 
equipment grew a healthy 7 percent over the year, and trans- 
portation equipment advanced 10 percent, with particularly 
rapid growth in aircraft purchases. 

The standout categories of business equipment investment 


in 1997 were office and computing equipment and telecom-_ 


munications equipment. Growth in real computer spending 
was fueled in part by price declines that were even sharper 
than normal. One factor possibly boosting sales in this indus- 
try is the rapidly expanding capacity and availability of cellu- 
lar telephone and other wireless services. 

Investment in nonresidential structures was about flat in 
1997, following solid gains in 1996. Construction of new of- 
fice buildings made substantial gains, as the strength of the 
economy allowed the sector to grow out from under an over- 
hang of empty office buildings at the beginning of the dec- 
ade. These gains were offset by small declines in the con- 
struction of industrial, utility, and mining structures. 
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Annual percent changes for major categories of 
the Producer Price Index, by stage of 


Intermediate materials, 


supplies, and components 1.0 44; te 33 7 
Foods and feeds ............. 5.5 45 10.3 2.1 
Enery ..2 too 42} 29 | 11 | 112 
iter See ee 1.6 SING rs -9 


Crude materials for 
further processing ...........-- A 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 


The demand for inventories was probably a result of strong 
final sales, which increased faster than inventories over the 
first three quarters of 1997. As a result, stocks remained lean 
in relation to sales. 

Residential construction increased about 6 percent in 1997, 
with much of the growth occurring in the fourth quarter. The 
pickup toward the end of the year reflected in part the pattern 
of mortgage rates, which, after rising through April, fell more 
than 1 percentage point later in the year. Falling mortgage 
rates, together with strong real-income growth, resulted in an 
increase in the affordability of housing in the second half of 
the year. In addition to rising new-home construction, real- 
estate commissions moved up over the year, as sales of exist- 
ing homes grew by 3 percent during 1997 as a whole, to their 
highest level ever. 

The impact of the surge of private spending was muted, 
however, by an erosion in net exports, a continuing decline in 
real Federal Government spending, and slow growth in spend- 
ing by State and local governments. 

Short-term interest rates fluctuated within a narrow range 
over the course of the year, whereas long-term rates rose 
slightly early in the year, but then declined, finishing the year 
roughly 50 basis points (half a percentage point) lower. Long- 
term interest rates remained very low, largely reflecting both 
continued progress in reducing the deficit and market partici- 
pants’ expectations of low future inflation. (The former low- 
ers nominal interest rates by reducing expected future real 
rates, while the latter acts directly to reduce nominal rates.) In 
addition, turmoil in foreign asset markets in the second half 
of the year helped make U.S. securities more attractive to 
investors. 

On October 27, the Dow-Jones Index fell 554 points, the 
12th-largest decline in its history, in percentage terms. The 
drop was steep enough to cause the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s system of “circuit breakers” to suspend trading tem- 


eee a 


porarily for the first time ever. The day after the plunge saw 
the volume of shares traded on the exchange reach a record 
high of 1.2 billion. (The market made up much of its pre- 
vious day’s decline that day.) The stock market rebounded 
quickly following its October losses. Nonetheless, turmoil in 
East Asia apparently continued to be a source of downward 
pressure on stock prices for the remainder of the year. The rise 
in stock prices in 1997 represents the continuation of a trend 
that has seen major indexes more than double over the past 3 
years. 

Inflation remained remarkably subdued in 1997. Core cri 
inflation slowed over the course of the year, continuing a de- 
cline that began in 1995. Surprisingly, this deceleration in price 
increases occurred in an economic environment that was char- 
acterized by extremely low unemployment. 

The pace of job creation was quite swift. Among the serv- 
ice-producing industries, growth was particularly rapid in 
computers and data processing and in engineering and man- 
agement services. These hiring gains were matched by large 
increases in industrial capacity. Nevertheless, labor markets 
were tight and wages accelerated continuously during the year. 
Hourly wages, as measured by the employment cost index, 
rose by 3.9 percent in 1997, 0.5 percentage point faster than 
in 1996. 

Growth in output per hour worked picked up in 1997: over 
the year, the official measure of productivity in the nonfarm 
business sector rose at an average annual rate of 1.7 percent. 


Finished goods other than foods and energy 


As mentioned earlier, the index for finished goods other than 


[Table 2 Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected finished goods other than 
foods and energy, 1993-97 
Index 1993 1994 | 1995 1996 | 1997 
Finished goods other than 
foods and energy ............. 0.4 1.6 2.6 0.6 0.0 
Consumer goods ............ —.2 1.6 2.3 3.6 -1.4 
Passenger Cars ............. 3.3 2.1 17 -8 -2.6 
HHIGHEBUCKS %0<-.dsss00.cc:4s.. 42 3.3 WS we -3.6 
Prescription drugs.......... 3.2 3.1 42 2.0 3.6 
Over-the-counter 
GIGS eS eeticcccsenscet scence 20 1.7 ET -1.7 3 
Tobacco products .......... -21.4 4 3.6 2.6 Vath 
BROS eis onde ns atactsaenihs 6 5.4 6.5 3.2 3.3 
Periodicals ............:00++ 25 3.6 48 2.0 4.0 
News | Seokeeerrroce eran 2.4 3.3 8.8 4.2 1 
Household furniture ...... 3.7 25 2.7 1.4 eal 
Capital equipment 1.8 2.0 2.2 4 -.6 
Heavy trucks ........ 3.1 3.0 41 4.5 6 
Truck trailers «0... 3.3 Wake 2.2 -1.4 2.0 
Metal-cutting machine 
ROIS ees rat cnnyecssnsaiauasssns 6 1.8 41 3.1 2.1 
Metal-forming machine 
AQIS IA eh vststiccslenccnvesisd 1.6 3.5 2.2 2.6 
COMPURGYS)x:nc5-c0ssecsces0su . 
Agricultural machinery .. 
Construction machinery 


foods and energy—the “core” index—was unchanged in 1997, 
following a 0.6-percent advance in 1996. This slowdown in 
price increases was broadly based. The index for consumer 
goods other than foods and energy rose 0.3 percent in 1997, 
following a 0.8-percent increase in 1996. Prices for capital 
equipment turned down 0.6 percent in 1997 after rising 0.4 
percent a year earlier. (See table 2.) 

Among consumer goods other than foods and energy, in- 
dexes fell in 1997 after moving up in 1996 for sanitary papers, 
passenger cars, over-the-counter drugs, tires and tubes, cos- 
metics, and household appliances. Price increases slowed for 
light trucks, prescription drugs, newspapers, alcoholic bever- 
ages, periodicals, books, household furniture, tobacco prod- 
ucts, mobile homes, sporting goods, soaps and detergents, 
girls’ apparel, footwear, floor coverings, toys, and lawn and 
garden equipment. Prices continued to rise modestly for men’s 
and boys’ apparel. By contrast, the index for women’s apparel 
rose after falling the previous year. Price increases acceler- 
ated for textile housefurnishings, costume jewelry, gold jew- 
elry, and household glassware. Prices for home electronic 
equipment continued to move down. 

The Producer Price Index for capital equipment fell 0.6 per- 
cent in 1997, following a 0.4-percent advance in 1996. Prices 
for light motor trucks turned down 3.6 percent after moving up 
0.2 percent the year before. Price increases slowed markedly 
for civilian aircraft, commercial furniture, tools and dies, com- 
munications equipment, printing trades machinery, railroad 
equipment, ships, and metal-cutting machine tools. Prices in- 
creases also slowed, but only slightly, for construction machin- 
ery, industrial material-handling equipment, and agricultural 
machinery. By contrast, prices rose in 1997 after falling in 1996 
for heavy motor trucks and for office and store machinery. 
Prices fell less than in the previous year for x-ray equipment, 
truck trailers, and transformers. Price increases accelerated for 
pumps and compressors, oil field machinery, textile machin- 
ery, and mining machinery. Prices continued to rise for metal- 
forming machine tools and paper industry machinery. 


Transportation equipment. The index for motor vehicles de- 
clined significantly in 1997 as prices fell for both passenger 
cars and light trucks; however, prices for heavy trucks in- 
creased 0.6 percent. Prices for passenger cars decreased 
throughout 1997, partly a result of higher incentives offered 
by manufacturers to dealers to liquidate inventories. Prices 
also were held down by lower increases in the introduction of 
the new model-year cars and fewer interim price increases dur- 
ing the year. The market for domestic automobiles struggled 
all year and required higher incentives to keep it moving. In 
addition, sales of new automobiles in 1997 in the United States 
were dampened by large gains made by foreign manufactur- 
ers. Several foreign manufacturers even experienced double- 
digit gains in sales. Domestic manufacturers of automobiles 
also faced stiff competition from the light-truck segment, 
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which has grown immensely in market share in recent years. 
Domestic manufacturers continued to pare down product lines 
in 1997 by cutting down on duplication of models within the 
company (under different brand names), thereby giving each 
line a unique appearance. As in the recent past, motor vehicle 
manufacturers relied on the highly profitable light-truck seg- 
ment to bolster their net profits. The market for light trucks 
has undergone numerous changes over the past few years. Con- 
sumers have come to expect the same incentives and discounts 
offered by automobile manufacturers. In addition, in 1997, 
competition heated up from foreign manufacturers who entered 
the light-truck market, offering luxury sports utility models. By 
yearend, much discussion and debate had taken place over emis- 
sions and fuel economy for the sports utility segment, whose 
vehicles generally have larger and more powerful engines than 
cars. The combination of marketing programs and a strong 
economy boosted the market for heavy trucks in 1997. 

The index for aircraft and aircraft parts inched up slightly 
in 1997. Aircraft demand was fairly high; however, prices were 
held down due to competition. The aircraft parts industry also 
experienced growth over the year; however, lower costs for 
materials and fierce competition among manufacturers kept 
prices down. The index for ships increased 3.0 percent in 
1997, reflecting increased production costs, especially for la- 
bor. The industry continued to be plagued by a shortage of 
highly skilled workers. The index for railroad equipment fell 
1.5 percent in 1997, with prices for locomotive parts moving 
down as a result of burdensome inventories accumulated in 
late 1996 in anticipation of a boost in demand for these prod- 
ucts that never materialized. 


Paper products. Prices declined again in 1997 for a wide 
variety of paper goods, particularly sanitary household paper 
products. Prices for both tissue and towel stock were 6.4 per- 
cent lower than they had been in 1996. Declines for paper 
products reflected earlier decreases in prices for woodpulp 
and wastepaper. In 1997, two major producers of sanitary pa- 
per products merged and were able to take the lead in pricing. 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals. Price increases for drugs and 
pharmaceuticals accelerated somewhat from 1996 to 1997. 
The index for prescription drugs rose 3.6 percent after increas- 
ing 2.0 percent the year before. Prices for over-the-counter 
drugs turned up 0.3 percent in 1997, following a 1.7-percent 
decline in the previous year. Price changes were not confined 
to any particular class of drug or buyer; small increases were 
registered for most categories of products. As in earlier years, 
health insurance providers, as well as managed care provid- 
ers, used their purchasing power to induce pharmaceutical 
manufacturers to negotiate lower prices and limit increases. 
In contradistinction to prices for prescription drugs, prices for 
over-the-counter drugs behave more like those of other con- 
sumer finished goods: manufacturers compete directly for con- 
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sumer dollars using coupons and other special promotions. 
Computers. The index for electronic computers fell more 
than 20 percent for the second straight year. Prices declined 
sharply in 1997 for personal computers and workstations (30.7 
percent), portable computers (35.1 percent), and midrange 
computers (25.4 percent). The multiplicity of different types 
of microprocessors and disk drives in the marketplace con- 
tributed greatly to these declines. The economic crisis in Asia 
also drove computer prices lower, by guaranteeing a flow of 
cheap components. As in other recent years, fierce price com- 
petition was prevalent throughout the industry. 


Tobacco products and alcohol. Increases for tobacco prod- 
ucts accelerated from 2.6 percent in 1996 to 7.7 percent in 
1997. Most of the acceleration was due to the index for ciga- 
rettes, which advanced 10.0 percent in 1997, following an in- 
crease of 3.4 percent in 1996. In 1997, prices for cigars rose 
almost 6 percent, about the same as the year before. Cigarette 
manufacturers engaged in fierce competition for market share 
as the domestic market for cigarettes continued to shrink. As 
in recent times, the manufacturers expanded their presence 
abroad, with foreign markets having fewer age and advertis- 
ing restrictions. Producers continued to increase exports 
through joint ventures abroad. By yearend, the possibility of 
multibillion-dollar settlements in class-action liability suits 
loomed over the cigarette-manufacturing industry. The previ- 
ous year’s upsurge in demand for cigars continued into 1997; 
in evidence of this trend were the proliferation of cigar manu- 
facturers, more bars and restaurants catering to cigar smokers, 
and Web sites on the Internet devoted exclusively to cigar afi- 
cionados. The index for alcoholic beverages turned down 0.5 
percent in 1997 after increasing 3.8 percent in 1996. In 1997, 
beermakers benefited from lower costs for grain and alumi- 
num cans. Stiff competition among breweries for market share 
resulted in aggressive price discounting. 


Energy 


Following a rise of more than 50 percent in 1996, the index 
for crude energy materials fell 23.1 percent in 1997. Prices 
declined markedly for both natural gas and crude petroleum 
after advancing sharply in 1996. By contrast, the index for 
coal increased (4.9 percent) after decreasing (1.1 percent) the 
year before. (See table 3.) 

Prices for intermediate energy goods dropped 7.0 percent 
in 1997, following an increase of 11.2 percent in 1996. After 
rising a year earlier, prices decreased in 1997 for liquefied 
petroleum gas, number 2 diesel fuel, jet fuels, and residual 
fuel. Price increases slowed markedly over the same period 
for utility, commercial, and industrial natural gas. By contrast, 
prices turned up after showing no change a year earlier for 
electric power. Price increases accelerated for natural gas sold 
to electric utilities. 


The Producer Price Index for finished energy materials de- 
clined 6.4 percent in 1997, following an 11.7-percent rise in 
1996. Gasoline prices fell 15 percent in 1997 after advancing 
27.1 percent a year earlier. The index for home heating oil 
dropped 21.7 percent after advancing 25.0 percent in 1996. 
Price increases for residential gas slowed to 2.4 percent from 
11.2 percent in the previous year. By contrast, the index for 
residential power fell in 1997 after increasing in 1996. 


Foods and related products 


Farm prices, as measured by the Producer Price Index for 
crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs, declined 4.0 percent in 1997, 
following a 1.0-percent drop in 1996. (See table 4.) After ad- 
vancing substantially in 1996, prices moved down markedly 
in 1997 for slaughter hogs, slaughter broilers and fryers, 
wheat, fresh fruits and melons, and unprocessed finfish. Price 
increases slowed from 1996 to 1997 for alfalfa hay and un- 
processed shellfish. Prices fell even more in 1997 than in the 
previous year for slaughter turkeys and raw cane sugar. By 
contrast, indexes rose after falling a year earlier for corn, 
slaughter cattle, fresh and dry vegetables, Irish potatoes for 
processing, soybeans, and vegetables (except potatoes). Price 
increases accelerated somewhat for fluid milk. 

The index for intermediate foods and feeds fell 1.7 percent, 
following a 2.1-percent advance a year earlier. Prices dropped 
after increasing in 1996 for prepared animal feed, pork, con- 
fectionery materials, beef and veal, refined sugar, liquid milk 
products, and condensed and evaporated milk. Price increases 
slowed somewhat for fluid milk products and liquid beverage 
base. By contrast, prices increased in 1997, following declines 
in 1996, for crude vegetable oils and natural and processed 
cheese. Price increases accelerated for butter and dry mix 


Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected energy items, 1993-97 


Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Finished energy goods ........ 4 3.5 Ail nied -6.4 
GaSOUNG Be teacrotnarerate -16.8 | 11.2 2.4 27.1 | -15.0 
Home heating oil ............... -10.1 6.9 11.9 25.0 | -21.7 
Residential electric power. 8 1.5 9 6 -.2 
Residential natural gas ...... 5.4 | -2.6 -2.4 11.2 2.4 
Intermediate energy goods..| 4.2 2.9 ta 11.2 -7.0 
Residual fuels ................0- -17.8 | 10.2 47 32.8 7.6 
Natural gas to electric 
RENINOS ocr teacere-sacsnspsxerecnen —-13.0 3.4 -1.4 6.1 9.3 
Diesel fuels ............. ccc -15.9 5.9 11.1 26.2 | -22.5 
MIOEAUOIS ieremarectcrtossvassnacesace -11.7 4.3 6.1 26.1 | -22.3 
Commercial power............- 3.2 2.3 6 -1 .0 
Liquefied petroleum gas ....| —15.4 13.0 3.9 71.4 | -29.3 
Crude energy materials ....... 


preparations. Prices fell less in 1997 than they had fallen in 
the previous year for flour and dry milk products. 

Prices received by domestic producers of finished con- 
sumer foods moved down 0.8 percent in 1997 after rising 3.4 
percent in 1996. This reversal was led by a downturn in prices 
for pork, fresh fruits and melons, beef and veal, processed 
young chickens, processed fruits and vegetables, eggs for 
fresh use, soft drinks, and pasta. Price increases slowed for 
bakery products, confectionery end products, dairy products, 
and fish. By contrast, the index for fresh and dry vege- 
tables turned up sharply in 1997 after a marked decline in 
1996. Similarly, prices rose after falling a year earlier for 
roasted coffee, shortening and cooking oils, and milled rice. 
Price declines for processed turkeys slowed over the same 
period. 


Grains and feeds. From December 1996 to December 1997, 
grain prices fell 2.0 percent, following a 20.3-percent drop 
over the previous 12 months. Contributing to the 1997 de- 
cline was lackluster growth in U.S. exports, due to large world 
crops and the Asian crisis. Wheat prices decreased 11.3 per- 
cent in 1997 after declining 19.3 percent in 1996, continuing 
the fall from their historically high levels reached in the sum- 
mer of 1996. High wheat prices induced both domestic and 
foreign growers to plant more wheat. In addition, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Conservation Reserve Program 
policy, which for years had eliminated millions of acres of 
wheat production, was replaced with a new policy in 1996 
that gave growers much broader latitude in deciding which 
crops to plant. Corn prices rose 2.2 percent in 1997 after de- 
clining 21.0 percent in 1996. Like wheat prices, corn prices 
had reached historically high levels in the summer of 1996, 
causing more worldwide acreage to be planted. Generally fa- 
vorable weather in growing areas resulted in record harvests. 

Soybean prices increased 1.8 percent in 1997 after falling 
3.7 percent in 1996. Adverse weather that delayed planting or 
ruined crops in many growing areas resulted in higher prices. 
During the summer, prices generally fell, as considerably more 
soybean acreage had been planted, leading to a worldwide 
glut in supplies. In the latter part of the year, high crop har- 
vests were balanced by even higher domestic and foreign de- 
mand, and prices fluctuated somewhat as users replenished 
their stocks. 


Slaughter livestock and meats. The year 1996 was very prof- 
itable for hog farmers; the bubble burst, however, in the third 
quarter of 1997. Export demand dropped due to a strong dol- 
lar after economic woes began to plague Asian markets and 
also partly because of Asian preference for Asian rather than 
North American varieties of pork. Together with increased 
pork production at home and cheaper chicken prices, the lack- 
luster export demand pushed hog prices lower in 1997. Lower 
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prices for both barrows and gilts, as well as for slaughter sows, 
contributed to the aggregate decrease. Barrows and gilts are 
sources of the highly promoted lean pork products, and sows 
are the source for pork bellies and bacon. 

The index for slaughter cattle turned up in 1997 after mov- 
ing down in 1996. Drought resulted in sharply reduced graz- 
ing prospects, and higher hay prices forced cattle ranchers to 
cull herds sharply and retain fewer stocker cattle. Most of the 
impetus behind this reversal in the direction of price change 
came from the slaughter cows and bulls component. Slaugh- 
ter cows and bulls are either excess animals culled from the 
dairy herd or excess mature breeding stock culled from the 
beef-type cattle herd. Prices dropped significantly in 1996 due 
to supply pressure as producers culled their herds of these 
types of animals. To some extent, culling of the herds contin- 
ued on into early 1997, but prices did rebound from the 1996 
level as the remaining stocks of the mature cattle herd began 
to enable ranchers to recoup the previous year’s losses. 

As with pork producers, producers of slaughter broilers 
and fryers had enjoyed positive returns a year earlier, despite 
feed costs. In 1997, production of such poultry began to out- 
strip demand, and at the same time, competing meats became 
cheaper. During the fourth quarter of 1997, producer prices 
for broilers plummeted as production increased. 


Dairy products. Prices for dairy products rose almost 5 per- 
cent in 1997, about twice as much as they had risen in 1996. 
At yearend, fluid milk prices were higher due to seasonally 
higher prices during the colder winter months and an increase 
in demand from butter and cheese manufacturers. Skyrocket- 
ing demand for butter during the holiday season also helped 
to drive prices higher. Creamery butter prices increased 82.2 
percent in 1997. Higher prices for fluid milk and butter caused 
prices for many manufactured dairy products, such as ice 
cream and cheese, to increase throughout much of the year. 


Intermediate industrial materials 


Prices for intermediate materials other than foods and energy 
increased 0.3 percent in 1997 after falling 0.9 percent in 1996. 
Prices for nondurable manufacturing materials moved up af- 
ter declining the previous year. Prices for durable manufac- 
turing materials were unchanged in 1997 after falling the year 
before. However, price increases slowed from 1996 to 1997 
for construction materials. 


Nondurable manufacturing materials. The index for nondu- 
rable manufacturing materials increased 0.3 percent in 1997, 
following a 3.3-percent decline in 1996. (See table 5.) Much 
of the 1997 reversal was due to an upturn in prices for paper 
and paperboard. Prices also rose after falling a year before 
for woodpulp, alkalies and chlorine, paint materials, and 
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ife}e)(-@-aam Annual percent changes in Producer Price 


Indexes for selected food items, 1993-97 


Po 

Dairy products ...............-- 
Fresh fruits and melons ... 
Fresh and dry vegetables 
Roasted coffee .........--.-.++ 


Prepared animal feeds...... t 
Crude vegetable oils ........ 34.3 41 . 
Flour sae eee 8.6 | -1.1 20.1 -9.0 
Confectionery materials ...| 10.4 2.2 1.5 22 
Refined Sugar ..........-.:.+++ —6 8 8 42 


Crude foodstuffs 
and feedstuffs ...............00++ 7.2 | -94 12.9 -1.0 
Slaughter hogs ........--...-+. 


leather. Prices fell less than in the previous year for interme- 
diate basic organic chemicals, phosphates, and synthetic rub- 
ber. Price increases accelerated for medicinal and botanical 
chemicals, inedibie fats and oils, and gray fabrics. By con- 
trast, prices turned down in 1997 after rising in 1996 for pri- 
mary basic organic chemicals, plastic resins, nitrogenates, 
processed yarns and threads, and synthetic fibers. 

Following 2 years of declines, prices for pulp and paper 
products turned up in 1997, as an improved economy and 
dwindling customer inventories gave rise to price hikes for 
most grades of paper. Woodpulp prices rose 4.1 percent in 
1997, catapulted by sharp increases in the third quarter. 
Woodpulp prices moved down in the first 4 months of the 
year, only to rise when demand increased as customers rebuilt 
depleted inventories. Export demand to Asia—particularly, 
South Korea—dropped off significantly as a result of upheaval 
in financial markets in that country. Demand for woodpulp 
was dampened somewhat by the rapid rate of recovered pa- 
per consumption. 

Paper prices increased 3.8 percent in 1997, following a 
14.2-percent decline in 1996. After beginning 1997 with 3 
straight months of price declines, the paper market rebounded, 
finishing the year with nine consecutive modest increases. The 
two driving forces behind this recovery were uncoated 
groundwood (up 24.5 percent) and newsprint (up 16.0 per- 
cent). Despite some pockets of discounting, especially in cut- 
size stock, prices for uncoated free-sheet were relatively stable 
at yearend. Mills were successful in holding transaction pric- 
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ing in the last months of this year and did not have to resort 
to discounting. Overall U.S. demand growth for uncoated free- 
sheet averaged slightly more than 5 percent for 1997, buoyed 
by a booming economy and increased sales of computers and 
printers. Future expansion of capacity was expected to come 
from productivity gains on existing papermaking machines. 
Newsprint consumption in 1997 by U.S. dailies outpaced the 
level of a year ago. At yearend, there was much concern about 
the effect on supply of the 5-month old work stoppage at a 
major Canadian newsprint mill. North American producers 
also were concerned about the dropoff in newsprint demand 
to Asia, which accounts for 42 percent of offshore exports. 

As usual, price changes for paperboard mirrored those for 
paper. In 1997, paperboard prices rose 5.8 percent after fall- 
ing 19.0 percent in 1996. All grades of paperboard showed 
increases in 1997, led by the unbleached linerboard category, 
which rose 8.0 percent. Paperboard capacity, which includes 
linerboard and corrugating medium made from virgin and re- 
covered fiber, grew by 2.9 percent in 1997, compared with 
5.8 percent in 1996. The increased capacity in 1996 and 1997 
reflected the startup of seven new recycled linerboard ma- 
chines and one recycled medium machine. 

Prices for basic organic chemicals dropped 1.7 percent in 
1997 after rising 3.6 percent in 1996. Primary basic organic 
chemicals, which are petrochemically derived and which in- 
clude such products as ethylene, fell 3.9 percent in 1997. Ear- 
lier declines in prices for crude petroleum and gasoline, along 
with record imports, combined to increase inventories of pri- 
mary basic organic chemicals and to lower prices. Demand 
for these chemicals was fairly strong in 1997 despite excess 
supplies. The domestic producing sector for such chemicals 
continues to grapple with lower prices due to expanded Euro- 
pean production, a phenomenon that has greatly increased 
world supplies. 


Construction materials. The Producer Price Index for con- 
struction materials increased 1.2 percent in 1997 after rising 
1.8 percent in 1996. The slowdown in price increases was led 
by a downturn in prices for softwood lumber. Prices also 
turned down in 1997 after increasing in 1996 for air-condi- 
tioning and refrigeration. Price increases slowed for millwork, 
gypsum products, plumbing fixtures, heating equipment, ce- 
ment, other metal products, metal valves, and switchgear. By 
contrast, price increases accelerated for fabricated structural 
metal products, wiring devices, and fabricated ferrous wire 
products. Prices declined, but less than a year earlier, for non- 
ferrous wire and cable, plastic construction products, asphalt 
felts and coatings, and plywood. The index for steel wire ad- 
vanced 1.3 percent, the same as its decline in 1996. 
Softwood lumber prices fell in 1997. Prices fluctuated 
throughout the year in response to construction activity, 
weather, and demand. During 1997, railcar shortages and a 


slowdown in rail service hampered shipments from many 
wood products operations in western states. Several logistical 
problems resulted from the highly touted merger of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads. Prices also moved 
down in 1997 for softwood plywood. However, the year ended 
with much optimism by plywood producers, particularly 
manufacturers of treated plywood. Uses for such products 
increased substantially as demand expanded for applications 
such as home subflooring encased with fiberglass, roofing 
sheathing, flooring in portable buildings, and siding for beach 
homes. Prices increased again in 1997 for hardwood lumber, 
which is used mostly for furniture manufacturing; however, 
some is used for construction, particularly flooring. In 1997, 
prices also advanced somewhat for general millwork, such as 
cabinets, vanities, doorframes, and sashes. The market for 
millwork is one of the most stable for the various lumber prod- 
ucts. Strong demand from the home improvement market 
helps to hold down price increases, even when there are 
swings in new-home construction. 

Prices for gypsum products increased 7.1 percent in 1997 
after rising 6.6 percent in 1996. Much of the increase was on 
the strength of robust activity in the home improvement sec- 
tor. Most (uncalcined) gypsum is used to manufacture prefab- 
ricated products such as gypsum board. Price increases for 
insulation materials, such as building batts, accelerated in 
1997 after rising modestly in 1996. Cement prices increased 


| Table 5. | Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected inetermediate and crude 
materials other than foods and energy, 1993-97 
Index | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Intermediate goods other 
than foods and energy .......... 1.6 5.2 3.2 -0.9 0.3 
Nondurable manufacturing 

MGLOTGIS:.. sccccesnsscandecssnosers -6 10.4 5.9 3.3 3 
Inedible fats and oils........ -6.1 48.0 | -3.9 2a 3.8 
Woodpull .........sseeeseeceeee -14.0 | 38.1 | 40.7 |-33.0 4.1 
Basic organic chemicals .. —7 15.7 4 3.6 -1.7 

Durable manufacturing ........ 

IMARSLIAIS ic, ccaceustescsecennstnzacte 2.5 9.8 11 -1.4 0 
GOPDON Secccsscendcvactescenvecacs -19.7 | 68.2 -—1 |-22.9 | -228 
AIUMINUM ........eceeseeseeeeeee —11.1 64.4 | -7.3 |-12.8 12.4 
7a | aR aa es Aa ae 37.5 9.1 42 —4.0 
AAG eee c dees cavestusceasesteseotave -3.8 13.10) -8.7 -1.4 PT 

Construction materials ........ 5.0 3.9 1.9 1.8 1.2 
Gypsum products ............ 12.8 30.8 1.0 6.6 7A 
Nonferrous wire 

ANC CAbIe ..........cescenseenee -3.1 13.8 1.6 3.1 2.2 
Softwood lumber ............+ 30.8 | -9.6 |-10.3 19.6 3.8 

Crude nonfood materials 

IGSSONEFGY)fesacecsttcecssnoeese 10.7 17.3 | -4.2 -5.5 0 
Wastepaper ..........s.eseeeee -12.3 | 179.6 |-50.9 -1.3 11.6 
Nonferrous scrap ............. -14.0 | 70.3 |-10.3 -7.9 -6 
Raw Cotton siti scetsccsussccss 12.9 | 349 4.2 |-13.0 | -11.2 
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3.5 percent, following a 5.0-percent rise the year before. 
Prices also advanced for concrete and concrete products, on 
the strength of increases for their chief ingredient, cement. 


Durable manufacturing materials. In 1997, the index for 
durable manufacturing materials showed no change, follow- 
ing a 1.4-percent decline the year before. Prices rose after 
falling in 1996 for aluminum mill shapes, semifinished steel 
mill products, hot rolled bars, building paper and building 
board mill products, silver, zinc, and platinum. Prices fell, 
but less than in the previous year, for primary nonferrous met- 
als, copper and brass mill shapes, cold finished bars, cold 
rolled sheets, flat glass, copper, and plywood. By contrast, 
prices turned down after rising the year before for hot rolled 
sheets and lead. Price increases slowed for prepared paint, 
cement, other metal products, and other miscellaneous metal. 
Prices for gold fell much more in 1997 than in 1996. 

Copper prices declined 22.8 percent in 1997, about the 
same as in 1996. In 1997, prices declined steadily in the sec- 
ond half of the year. As in 1996, there was much concern that 
projected increases in capacity would have a dampening ef- 
fect on prices. Warehouse stocks built up during the year, 
and supplies, coming to market from new mines, greatly 
exceeded demand. There were hopes in the marketplace that 
new demand from Japan or China would materialize. The index 
for copper last increased from May to June 1997, when London 
Metal Exchange warehouse stocks declined about 10 percent. 
Declines were restrained by threats of a work stoppage at 
Chilean mines and production snarls at a major domestic 
smelter. 

The index for aluminum increased 12.4 percent in 1997 
after falling 12.8 percent in 1996. Prices fluctuated through- 
out the year, nosediving in the fourth quarter. Consistent rises 
in London Metal Exchange inventories and periodic reports 
of increased production dampened prices for primary alumi- 
num. Throughout the year, there were supply-demand imbal- 
ances that also helped to erode prices. Prices did rebound 
somewhat at yearend as producers worked down excessive 
inventories and warehouse inventories dropped at the metal 
exchange. Demand for primary aluminum was favorable in 
1997; stock levels moved down consistently, almost without 
interruption. Prices were expected to respond more propi- 
tiously to what had been viewed as favorable market funda- 
mentals. Although Southeast Asia is not a major consumer of 
primary aluminum, the region was blamed for some of the 
pricing predicament. 

Domestic prices for gold fell 21.9 percent in 1997 as a 
robust stock market made the metal less attractive as an in- 
vestment. However, prices for silver and platinum, which are 
both used in specialty manufacturing, increased in 1997 on 
the strength of steady demand. 
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The Producer Price Index for basic industrial materials— 
crude nonfood materials other than energy—showed no 
change in 1997 after falling 5.5 percent in 1996. Prices turned 
up after falling the year before for iron and steel scrap, alumi- 
num base scrap, wastepaper, pulpwood logs, and hardwood 
logs. Prices fell less in 1997 than in 1996 for copper base 
scrap, raw cotton, and phosphates. By contrast, price declines 
were steeper than in the previous year for gold ores, nonfer- 
rous metal ores, and softwood logs. The indexes for cattle 
hides and leaf tobacco both declined after advancing in 1996. 
Price increases slowed for other roundwood products. Sand 
and gravel prices rose 1.8 percent in 1997, only slightly less 
than they had risen the year before. (See table 5.) 

Price movements for wastepaper, generally considered an 
early barometer of future manufacturing activity in the 
economy, were volatile in 1997. Wastepaper prices rose in 
the first quarter of the year, only to dip in the second quarter. 
Prices then advanced sharply in the third quarter and finally 
plummeted in the last quarter of the year. At its high marks, 
export prices rose 31.0 percent in May and 25.7 percent in 
August. Exports took a tumble in the latter part of the year, 
ending the fourth quarter 26.1 percent lower in price. At 
yearend, recovered-paper consumption continued to grow 
modestly; demand for old corrugated containers was steady 
to strong, with most mills using up all the product they bought. 
Demand for mixed papers was mostly in a holding pattern at 
the end of 1997, and paper stock dealers were optimistic that 
prices would strengthen in the near future. Demand for old 
newsprint dropped in the latter months of the year after show- 
ing improvement earlier in the fall. Demand softened, in par- 
ticular, for standard newsprint, due to a steep drop in ship- 
ments to South Korea. By contrast, the strength of the Mexican 
market was a factor that bolstered prices of high-grade news- 
print in the Southwest. 

Prices for iron and steel scrap increased 14.5 percent in 
1997, after falling 11.1 percent in 1996. Prices surged moder- 
ately at the start of 1997, lost some of that gain in March and 
April, and then steadily moved up for the rest of the year. 
Domestic steel mills operated at very high capacity, which 
bode well for scrap metal demand. Startups and ram-ups (re- 
starts of idle plants) at various new scrap-fed minimills and 
the resumption of production at a major steel mill all sup- 
ported demand. Export shipments were relatively low during 
1997, not only largely because the domestic market was so 
vibrant, but also because the world market was a bit more 
sluggish than the U.S. market. High-grade scrap is now being 
purchased more on a contract basis, and this new phenom- 
enon has led to more stable pricing than in years past. The 
year 1997 was also one in which the industry experienced 
considerable consolidation. This industry, once composed of 
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old family-owned businesses that usually operated three or 
four yards has evolved into one of giant publicly traded cor- 
porations. Scrap substitutes such as pig iron, iron carbide, and 
direct-reduced iron were increasingly available in 1997. A 
ready supply of pig iron from Russia and Brazil and the pos- 
sibility of increased domestic pig iron output combined to 
keep prices in check. After falling in 1996, prices for alumi- 
num base scrap increased 9.7 percent in 1997, as inventories 
of stock were drawn down and supplies became more bal- 
anced with demand. 

Prices for raw cotton declined 11.2 percent in 1997, fol- 
lowing a 13.0-percent decline the previous year. An excellent 
harvest kept supplies of cotton abundant in 1997. However, 
competition from foreign cotton farmers continued to be 
fierce, and U.S. farmers were still not able to be competitive 
with the lower foreign prices. In spite of this situation, certain 
grades of high-quality specialty cotton held their own. The 
index for leaf tobacco inched down 0.5 percent in 1997. With 
strong demand for exports of tobacco products, the outlook 
for increased tobacco production was optimistic. Prices for 
flue-cured leaf at auction were 11.3 cents per pound below 
those of the previous season. At yearend, during the first few 
weeks of the burley auctions, prices were slightly less than in 
the previous season. The 1997 flue-cured auction sales aver- 
aged $1.724 per pound, compared with $1.837 the year 
before. 


Selected industries 


Mining. The Producer Price Index for the net output of total 
mining industries declined 20.2 percent in 1997 after advanc- 
ing 40.6 percent in 1996. Prices for the oil- and gas-extract- 
ing industry group decreased about 25 percent, following a 
57.9-percent advance the year before. Prices for the metal- 
mining industry group fell 14.3 percent in 1997 after declin- 
ing 12.7 percent in 1996. Prices increased 2 percent for non- 
metallic minerals mining, the same as in 1996. However, the 
index for the coal-mining industry group rose 2.8 percent af- 
ter moving down 0.7 percent the year before. (See table 6.) 


Manufacturing. The Producer Price Index for the net output 
of the domestic manufacturing sector moved down 0.8 per- 
cent in 1997 after increasing 2.2 percent in 1996. Prices fell 
after rising a year earlier for the industry groups of food and 
kindred products, petroleum refining and related products, 
rubber and plastic products, and transportation equipment. 
Price increases slowed from 1996 to 1997 for textile mill 
products, apparel, lumber and wood products, furniture and 
fixtures, chemicals and allied products, and nonmetallic min- 
eral products. Prices fell more in 1997 than in 1996 for elec- 
trical and electronic machinery. As in 1996, the index for non- 
electrical machinery continued to fall. By contrast, prices 


ifele}{=xem Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for the net output of major industry 
groups, 1993-97 
Index 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Mining industries ................0. 7.9 | -1.0 2.9 40.6 | -20.2 
Metal mining ......... 6.8 | 35.5 6.2 | -12.7 | -14.3 
Coal mining .........--..++ ae -1 -2.1 —8 —7 2.8 
Oil and gas extraction ......... -10.7 | -3.2 3.5 57.9 | -24.6 
Mining and quarrying of 
nonmettalic minerals, 
except fUEIS .............cceeeee- 1.0 1.4 29 2.2 22 
Manufacturing industries ....... 8 2.4 3.0 Ze —8 
Food and kindred products . 2.2 -.3 4.0 3.2 -9 
Tobacco manufacturers ....... 21.7 3 3.8 3.2 9.0 
Textile mill products ............. -1 at 2.6 1.1 eS 
Apparel and other finished 
products made from 
fabrics and similar 
WRLEOUECIG Wace coo erensdcvedesceorhe 5 A 8 2.0 9 
Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture ............... 13.6 1.3 2.6 3.0 1.3 
Furniture and fixtures .......... 2.9 3.0 3.0 1.9 LeL 
Paper and allied products ... -9 10.7 13.1 -10.3 1.9 
Printing, publishing, 
and allied industries .......... 3.1 3.8 7.0 2.4 2.6 
Chemicals and allied 
POCUIONS ccs e cen sentxecenascuscesss A 74 6.0 1.5 6 
Petroleum refining and ........ 
related products ............... : 8.9 2.6 22.7 | -14.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous . 
plastic products ..............0. 1.0 3.6 2.6 al 4 
Leather and leather products 1.3 2.5 1.5 LeU 1.0 
Stone, clay, glass, and 
concrete products ............. 2.9 4.3 ar 1.3 9 
Primary metal industries ..... 1.6 9.3 3.2 -3.0 te 
Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and 
transportation equipment .. 1.1 2.4 3.4 6 1.2 
Machinery, except electrical a 9 1.4 —6 -6 
Electrical and electronic 
machinery, equipment, and 
SUPDIIES os. cccssensnccocesnenasseens 1.2 3 i —7 -1.7 
Transportation equipment ... 3.0 2.4 2.1 ao -1.0 
Measuring and controlling 
instruments; photographic, 
medical, and optical goods; 
watches and clocks ......... 1.2 12 1.5 6 5 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries ... 1.8 1.6 2.0 1.4 6 
Service industries: 
Railroad transportation ....... 9 4 —3 .0 1.0 
Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing ............-++ - 2.7 1.7 2.4 2.1 
U.S. postal service ... a me) .0 10.4 .0 .0 
Water transportation ........... -9 2.5 2.4 Pr. -9 
Transportation by air ........... 8.2 —3 7.4 5.9 5 
Pipelines, except 
Ratuyaligas cvisscccpe-.sccsc0-ee00- 6 10.2 3.4 -8.8 -2.2 
Health services a - - 3.5 17 1.0 
Legal Services ...........:-::ce0+ - - - - 44 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


increased after falling in the previous year for paper products 
and primary metal industries. Price increases accelerated for 
tobacco manufactures and fabricated metal products. The in- 
dexes for the industry groups of printing and publishing, 
leather and leather products, and measuring and controlling 
instruments, etc., continued to rise. 
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Services. The index for railroad line haul operations in- 
creased 1.0 percent in 1997 after showing no change in 1996. 
The modest price rise resulted from increased charges for 
some of the industry’s lucrative commodities, such as coal, 
chemicals, and petroleum. 1997 was a mixed year for the rail- 
road industry. Both passenger and freight operations experi- 
enced declining capacity and capability in meeting demand 
during the year. However, the two key measures of freight 
traffic—-intermodal volume and total freight volume—-both set 
records in 1997. Intermodal volume totaled 8.7 million trail- 
ers and containers, an increase of 6.8 percent over the previ- 
ous year. Total freight volume reached nearly 1,375 billion 
ton-miles (shipment weight times travel distance), an increase 
of 0.9 percent from the 1996 figure. Overall, price movements 
for the index for line haul operations resulted from several 
factors: weather, the continued concentration of the rail freight 
industry, fuel prices, competitive market forces, and a robust 
economy. Inflationary pressures, such as rising fuel costs, the 
imposition of mandatory rail safety measures, and expanded 
services, were all held in check by increased operating effi- 
ciencies, wage concessions, increased productivity, industry 
restructuring, low interest rates, and competitive market 
forces. 

From December 1996 to December 1997, the index for 
trucking (except local) rose 1.9 percent, following a 3.6-per- 
cent rise in 1996. During 1997, strong demand allowed the 
trucking industry to remain relatively stable, with steady, but 
small, price increases throughout the year. Less-than-truck- 
load carriers, the category that showed the largest increase 
over the year, benefited from the rise in demand and posted 
profits during each of the four calendar quarters of 1997. Fuel 
prices remained stable at relatively low levels. Wages for driv- 
ers rose in response to driver shortages; however, carriers 
showed restraint and did not pass along all increased labor 
costs. 

The index for air transportation moved up 0.5 percent in 
1997 after advancing 5.9 percent the year before. In 1997, an 
increase in the index for scheduled air passenger transporta- 
tion more than offset a decrease for scheduled air cargo trans- 
portation. Airlines were generally profitable in 1997, on the 
strength of a robust economy and high load factors (the per- 
centages of seats filled on a plane). The elimination of the 
Federal excise tax on January 1 caused the index for sched- 
uled air transportation to rise in the first quarter. The increase 
occurred because the airlines failed to pass on this tax savings 
to consumers. Since the Producer Price Index captures price 
changes excluding taxes, eliminating the tax resulted in an 
increase in the index when the airlines failed to lower ticket 
prices. After the airlines experienced strong profits and 2 
months of a tax-free windfall, the 10-percent Federal excise 
tax was reinstated on March 7; the airlines passed along only 
a portion of the tax to consumers, thereby causing the index 
to decline for March. The Federal excise ticket tax was re- 
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structured again on October 1. The new tax became 9 per- 
cent, with the addition of a fee of $1 per segment. (A segment 
begins with a takeoff and ends with a landing.) The year also 
was characterized by labor unrest, particularly from pilots, 
and airlines were faced with making concessions to avoid 
shutdowns. 

The index for airports, flying fields, and airport services 
rose 4.2 percent in 1997, following a 5.3-percent increase in 
1996. Leased space for concessions moved up 13.7 percent 
over the year. This index is subject to large swings; leases for 
concessions are often based on a percentage of gross revenue 
and are highly indicative of passenger traffic and the spend- 
ing habits of passengers. As in 1996, airport managers chose 
to raise prices for services rendered to air passenger and air 
cargo carriers during 1997 in order to fund airport improve- 
ments. The index for other commercial airport services de- 
creased 2.6 percent in 1997; unlike other operations, the avia- 
tion side of the airport is not expected to generate a profit. 
Airports used passenger facility charges, as well as airline 
ticket taxes, to help fund costly improvements. 

Although the index for commissions for airline arrange- 
ments declined 4.7 percent in 1997, a 19.0-percent advance 
in the index for nonairline arrangements caused the overall 
index for travel agencies to rise 0.9 percent from December 
1996 to December 1997. The system of capping commissions 
to travel agencies has greatly restricted compensation to 
agents since 1995. Among nonairline arrangements, bookings 
for cruises showed the largest increase (35 percent). 

The radio broadcasting index moved up 4.9 percent in 1997 
after increasing 8.7 percent in 1996. The higher rise in 1996 
resulted from two stellar events: the summer Olympics in At- 
lanta and the presidential election in November. The increased 
demand associated with these events permitted radio broad- 
casters to raise their rates more quickly than usual; previously, 
these companies could increase their rates only in response to 
changes in programming costs. In addition, the Telecommu- 
nications Act of 1996 ignited a merger frenzy within the in- 
dustry. The consolidation of radio-broadcasting stations al- 
lowed broadcasters to pass along higher rates to advertisers at 
all levels. Radio broadcasters benefited from three market ad- 
vantages. First was the greater ease of purchasing advertis- 
ing, compared with the other media. Second, there arose a 
greater awareness of radio’s cost-effectiveness. Finally, the 
medium benefited from a greater awareness of its ability to 
target key demographic groups. 

From 1996 to 1997, the index for cable and other pay tele- 
vision services rose 4.3 percent. This hike resulted primarily 
from rising cable rates, reflected in a 4.1-percent increase in 
the price of subscriber services. In addition, charges for ad- 
vertising services increased 8.2 percent, and charges for net- 
work affiliate services advanced 2.7 percent. Throughout 
1997, there was much concern across the country over rap- 
idly rising cable rates. Many consumer groups complained 


a 


that rates were rising at the fastest pace ever, with some even 
increasing at twice the rate of inflation in the overall economy. 
As the year drew to a close, these same groups demanded that 
the Federal Communications Commission put a freeze on 
cable rates. 

From December 1996 to December 1997, the index for 
operators and lessors of nonresidential buildings increased 
1.9 percent, compared with a decrease of 0.9 percent a year 
earlier. The index for operators and lessors of office property 
rose 2.9 percent in 1997, mostly due to the lack of new office 
property development, which palls in the 1990s in compari- 
son to the excess buildup in the 1980s. In the 1990s, nation- 
wide vacancies were in the 8- to 10-percent range. The index 
for operators and lessors of retail property rose 1.3 percent in 
1997, and the index for operators and lessors of industrial 
property increased 0.9 percent. 

The hotel and motel index advanced 4.2 percent from 
December 1996 to December 1997, compared with an increase 
of 4.5 percent over the previous 12 months. In 1997, charges 
for guest room rentals moved up 5.7 percent; prices for food 
and beverages rose 2.9 percent; rates for other guest room rent- 
als, including casino hotels, increased 11.4 percent; and the 
index for limited-service hotels and motels advanced 7.8 per- 
cent. The industry as a whole experienced a year of high occu- 
pancy rates as a result of a booming economy, with robust de- 
mand from both the business travel and leisure travel sectors. 

As in 1996, revenues for help supply services were robust 
in 1997. The index for the industry increased 1.7 percent in 
1997. The unemployment rate was relatively low for most of 
the year, and fierce competition among agencies prevented 
charges from rising higher. 

The index for passenger car rentals, without drivers, ad- 
vanced 15.0 percent in 1997 after falling 9.3 percent in 1996. 
The 1997 increase was largely the result of a 17.3-percent rise 
in the index for passenger car rental, except replacement. Dur- 
ing 1997, the passenger car rental industry was plagued with 
legislative proposals to increase taxes at both the State and 
local level, ongoing class-action discrimination suits, indus- 
try restructuring, and increased competition for market share. 

Price increases for health care services slowed from 1.7 
percent in 1996 to 1.0 percent in 1997. The index for general 


medical and surgical hospitals mirrored this slowdown; 
however, the index for offices and clinics of doctors rose 
somewhat more in 1997 than in 1996. Prices for home health 
care services moved up 7.9 percent in 1997, with charges for 
home health aides increasing the most of all types of payors. 
In 1997, pressures by managed care companies on the health 
care industry continued to help lower prices and keep infla- 
tion at a minimum. There was a growing trend of physicians 
consolidating into larger organizations. Doctors increasingly 
had to compete for managed care dollars in this new environ- 
ment by creating their own networks, which enhanced their 
bargaining power. Physician networks bring together partners 
with management skills, managed care expertise, information 
systems, and capital. With the increasing presence of health 
maintenance organizations in the health care industry, physi- 
cians have continually moved away from traditional fee-for- 
service arrangements into capitation arrangements, or fixed 
periodic prepayments per member. While the Producer Price 
Index does not capture changes in capitation rates, this type 
of payment is becoming increasingly popular and contributes 
to the reasons physicians experienced smaller increases in 
revenue. 

The newly introduced index for legal services increased 
4.1 percent in 1997. This index was rather stable throughout 
the year, except in January, when most law firms make changes 
in their fee schedules that become effective with the new cal- 
endar year. Also introduced in 1997 were indexes for engi- 
neering and architectural services. The index for engineering 
design, analysis, and consulting services moved up 3.2 per- 
cent in 1997; the index for architectural design, analysis, and 
consulting services increased 3.0 percent from December 
1996 to December 1997. 

The index for accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping serv- 
ices increased 2.3 percent in 1997, reflecting semiannual ad- 
justments in January and July to such firms’ billing rates and 
pricing strategies. In addition to being affected by a strong 
economy, 1997 prices changed because the proposed merg- 
ers of the big six accounting firms in the industry resulted in 
intense competition among these top firms, which were will- 
ing to grant deep discounts to clients in order to land big 
accounts. a 
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Defense-related employment 
and spending, 1996-2006 


While the post-Cold War contractions in defense 
spending and employment are easing, reductions 

in defense spending will continue to affect employment 
across all industries and occupations through 2006 


War and its accompanying arms race pro- 

vided the U.S. economy with a period of 
relatively constant defense spending and defense- 
related employment growth. Real defense spend- 
ing retrenched slightly in the years following the 
Vietnam War to a low of $266.4 billion in 1977, 
accounting for 6.2 percent of gross domestic 
product (Gpp).' Despite the negotiations and sub- 
sequent arms limitation treaties during the 1970s 
and 1980s, tensions remained between the Soviet 
Union and its sphere of influence and the United 
States and its Nato allies. Under the philosophy 
that the best deterrent against aggression is a 
strong defense, the U.S. Government quickly es- 
calated defense spending in the 1980s. By 1987, 
U.S. defense spending reached a post-Vietnam 
War high of $409.2 billion, or 7.2 percent of cpp. 
In 1988, the Cold War ended as the winds of 
change felled the Berlin Wall. With renewed 
hopes for world peace, nearly 7 million people, 
roughly 6 percent of the U.S. labor force, whose 
jobs were tied to defense spending, were suddenly 
faced with a future of uncertainty.” 

The 1987-96 period was marked by severe 
cuts in defense-related spending and employ- 
ment. These reductions were felt across most in- 
dustries and occupations in the economy. Real de- 
fense spending fell by $94.3 billion to 4.6 percent 
of cpp, and defense-related employment in the 
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United States retracted by 2.5 million to 3.4 per- 
cent of the labor force.* In 1996, defense-related 
employment was responsible for 255,000 fewer 
jobs than the previous post-Vietnam War low in 
1977. Of the decline in employment, 42 percent, 
or 1 million jobs, was in Government—includ- 
ing the Armed Forces, and civilians in the De- 
partment of Defense and nondefense agencies. 
The remainder of the decline in employment (1.5 
million jobs) occurred among workers in the pri- 
vate sector. The greatest reductions in the private 
sector occurred in direct defense-related employ- 
ment. A significant proportion of the decline in 
the private sector, 42.5 percent, or 605,000 jobs 
from 1987—96, is attributed to indirect defense- 
related employment. These reductions in defense- 
related spending and employment left few areas 
of the labor market untouched. 

The drastic reductions in defense spending and 
related employment are beginning to show signs 
of slowing. BLs projects that defense-related em- 
ployment will recede from 4.5 million jobs in 
1996 to 3.7 million by 2002 and to 3.6 million by 
2006. (See table 1.) These estimates are based on 
projected reductions in real defense purchases of 
goods and services from $314.9 billion in 1996 
to $265.4 billion in 2002, and to $257.3 billion, 
or 3.0 percent of cpp, by 2006.* The rate at which 
real defense spending is projected to decline be- 
tween 1996 through 2006 is significantly slower 
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Defense purchases and employment in relation to the entire economy, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 


2006 
Item 1977 1987 i 996 2002 2006 =| 1977-1987 | 1987-1996 | 1996-2002) 1996-2006 | 1987-2006 
ee ieee ee 
Billions of chain- 
weighted 1992 dollars 
Gross domestic product ...| $4,279.3 $5,648.4 | $6,911.0 $7,739.9 $8,539.1 | $1,369.1 $1,262.6 $828.9 $1,628.1 $2,890.7 
Defense purchases ......... 266.4 409.2 314.9 265.4 257.3 142.8 -94.3 49.5 -57.6 -151.9 
Compensation 137.8 155.1 115.9 106.4 106.4 17.3 -39.2 -9.5 -9.5 48.7 
Other defense 128.6 254.1 199.0 159.0 150.9 125.5 -55.1 —40.0 48.1 -103. 
As a percent of GDP 
Defense purchases. ......... 6.2 he 46 3.4 3.0 1.0 —2.7 —1.1 -1.5 4.2 
Compensation ...... ibe 3.2 Za ec 1.4 1.2 -5 -1.1 -.3 -.4 -1.5 
Other defense ............... 3.0 45 2.9 2.1 1.8 1.5 -1.6 -8 -1.1 2.7 
Thousands of persons 
Total employment’ ........... 95,588 116,523 133,884 144,646 152,370 | 20,935.3 17,361.4 | 10,761.6 18,485.3 35,846.7 
Defense related .............. 4,767 6,942 4,492 3,744 3,595 2,174.9 -2,450.4 -747.8 -896.9 -3,347.3 
Civilian, Defense 
Department .............++++ 1,021 1,122 814 741 741 101.8 -308.3 -73.0 -73.0 -381.3 
Civilian, other 
Government 24 41 23 17 15 17.8 -18.5 -5.9 78 -26.3 
Armed Forces a, 2,071 2,235 1,532 1,443 1,443 163.5 -702.5 -89.2 -89.2 -791.7 
PHIVERG Gress seeccvosoesnnasesone 1,652 3,544 2,123 1,543 1,396 1,891.8 1,421.1 -579.7 -726.9 —2,148.0 
Directly related .......... 930 1,997 1,180 889 822 1,066.6 -817.0 -290.3 -357.5 1,174.5 
Indirectly related ........ 722 1,548 943 654 574 825.2 604.1 -289.4 -369.4 -973.5 
As a percent of total 
employment 
Defense related .............-.. 4.99 5.96 3.36 2.59 2.36 97 -2.60 -77 -1.00 -3.60 
Civilian, Defense 
Department ................- 1.07 96 61 51 49 -.10 -.36 -.10 -.12 -.48 
Civilian, other 
Government .............++ 02 .04 .02 .01 01 .01 —.02 -.01 -.01 -.03 
Armed Forces 210 1.92 1.14 1.00 95 -.25 -77 -.15 -.20 —.97 
Private sescstaccvsenrscis Sey 1.73 3.04 1.59 1.07 .92 1.31 -1.46 -.52 -.67 2.13 
Directly related .......... 97 Lea 88 61 54 74 -.83 —.27 —.34 -1.17 
Indirectly related ........ 76 1.33 70 45 38 LA -.62 —.25 —.33 —.95 


Thousands 
of jobs 


Employment related to defense spending, 1977-96, and projected 2002, and 2006 


' Total employed, including resident Armed Forces, plus Department of Defense estimates of Armed Forces overseas. 
Note: Derived from sts projections. 
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Defense-Related Employment 


than the rate at which it declined during the previous decade. 
The total reduction in defense spending between the post-Viet- 
nam War high in 1987 and the year 2006 is expected to amount 
to $151.9 billion. By 1996, $94.3 billion in cuts had transpired, 
leaving an additional reduction of $57.6 billion in defense 
spending through 2006. The estimates of real defense spend- 
ing are based on Defense Department projections through 
2002, and extended to 2006 based on BLs projections.* Em- 
ployment attributed to these spending levels is projected to 
retract by 3.35 million jobs between 1987 and 2006. By 1996, 
nearly three-fourths of these job cutbacks had already taken 
place, leaving an expected reduction of another 897,000 jobs 
through 2006.° 

The impact of reduced defense spending on overall em- 
ployment is put in perspective when compared with the 1977— 
87 defense buildup. During that period, real defense spending 
increased rapidly by $142.8 billion, generating 2.2 million ad- 
ditional jobs. More than 283,000 jobs were created in the pub- 
lic sector, while an astounding 1.9 million jobs were produced 
in the private sector. These gains, shown in chart 1, were erased 
between 1987 and 1996 in the public sector—among the 
Armed Forces and civilian defense and nondefense Govern- 
ment workers. The negative impact of 
defense cutbacks on employment in the 
private sector over the same period was 
smaller than the increases experienced 
during the 1977-87 surge in defense 
spending. However, defense-related 
employment in the private sector is still 
expected to fall throughout the pro- | 
jected 1996-2006 period, and to drop | 
below its 1977 post-Vietnam Warlow | 
by 2002.’ 

The reductions in defense-related 
spending from 1996 through 2006 are 
expected to affect employment in the 
defense community dissimilarly. In the 
public sector, employment among the 
Armed Forces and civilians is pro- 
jected to decline at a decreasing rate 
until it achieves a relatively stable level 
by 2002. In the private sector, direct 
defense-related employment is ex- 
pected to continue declining, albeit at 
a decreasing rate, throughout the re- 
mainder of the projection period.® 

Defense-related employment in the 
public sector, including the Armed 
Forces, fell 30.3 percent between 1987 
and 1996. The greatest reduction oc- 
curred among members of the military, 
as troop strength fell by 703,000. Ex- 


Sector 


Level 
Total defense-related 
employment 
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Agriculture, forestry, fisheries .... 


cluding the buildups associated with the Korean and Vietnam 
Wars, overall troop strength remained relatively constant from 
World War II up until the end of the Cold War in 1988. The 
1987-96 period is the first time reductions in defense expend- 
itures had a direct impact on the size of the Armed Forces. 
Further reductions among the Armed Forces and civilian Gov- 
ernment employees will be tempered by our Nation’s need to 
maintain a functional level of readiness, ongoing research and 
development, and weapon modernization programs. Defense- 
related private sector employment was pared by 40.1 percent 
between 1987 and 1996. This sector is expected to face an 
additional reduction of 727,000 jobs through 2006. The pri- 
mary contraction is expected to transpire in indirect defense- 
related employment. This differs from the 1987—96 period, 
during which the greatest reduction occured in direct defense- 
related employment. 


Industries 


The impact of defense spending cutbacks on employment in 
the major industrial sectors is illustrated in table 2. Excluding 
the Federal Government, the areas of the economy that are 


Defense-related employment by major sector, 1977, 1987,1996, and 
projected 2002 and 2006 
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| Defense-related employment for selected industries, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 


| [Thousands of jobs] 
1 1977 / 1987 1996 
| Defense related Defense- —_ Defense related Defense- Defense related Defense- 
Industry related share related share related share 
SS SSS | ES of total of total 
Total Direct employment Total Direct employment Total Direct employment 
: | (percent) (percent) (percent) 
a 
Civilian employment | 
(excluding military) 2.0.00 2,696.5 | 1,957.9 | 2.88 4,707.8 | 3,127.4 4.12 2,960.0| 1,999.3 224 
69 | 0 25 11.3 0 48 63 0 28 
3.4 4 61 95 13 1.04 67 1.4 51 
14 o| 155 as 0 2.42 9 0 1.12 
53 =T8) 5.79 | 40 -1.0 8.67 23 fs 4.12 
5.2 3 | 2.28 53 4 3.23 16 2 1.63 
67 | 0 | 3.75 | 10.6 | a) 4.93 52 0 3.40 
13 | 0 | 59 is. a 0 75 9 0 49 
27 | O | 2.25 Re 0 3.37 22 0 2.01 
100.1 | 885 2.07 | 164.0 141.4 258 | 968 90.0 1.40 
26 0 1.84 | 35 0 2.88 2.0 i) 1.67 
54 o| 229 i wat 0 3.38 35 0 1.88 
5.0 oO | 2.26 ie 88 fy) 3.18 5.0 0 1.69 
3.0 2 2.17 | 43 2 2.98 27 | 2 1.67 
a) - 1.08 3 4 121 4 4 483 
| 2.0 na 62 peeaey 3 67 17 A 58 
5 2 | 84 Pr ao 1 87 4 5 46 
| i 3 70 8 2 58 5 4 35 
3.4 2 1.72 55 | 2) 3.48 3.0 a 1.98 
| z 0 2.06 Zz 0 3.11 3 0 1.68 
| 
6.1 ait 2.84 92 | 5 5.13 51 5 2.80 
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Continued—Defense-related employment for selected industries, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 


1977 | 1987 1996 


Defense- 
Industry wer related share 
of total 
Direct 
Special industry machinery ............ 
General industrial machinery 

and Equipment ............--..-.c--2-0-e0 8.7 3.0 3.12 16.4 5.4 6.93 102 3.8 3.89 
Computer and office / 

COMMIT NN aos ice one 22.7 10.3 752 51.8 32.0 11.23 12.3 8.1 3.36 
Refrigeration and service industry 

MACHINE 27 xf 151 3.7 8 2.03 | 23 & 1.08 
industrial machinery, n.e.c. . ae: 12.9 12 4.56 575 38.6 18.51 348 24.4 9.81 
Electric distribution equipment 3.3 15 2.84 49 15 4.67 23 8 2.76 
Electrical industrial apparatus 13.6 49 6.05 19.4 38 10.89 83 2.1 526 
Household appliances .........--..--0-0-- 18 4 1.02 16 3 121 1354 2 88 
Electric lighting and 

wiring EQUIPMEN ..........--------c-0-0-0- 49 1.0 2.35 ro 6 4 3.93 4.0 3 | 2.24 
Household audio and } 

video equipment 2.3 3 1.83 18 A 2.11 B 0 ) 32 
Communications equipment ........... 31.4 23.4 14.96 57.7 40.2 20.49 27.3 18.6 10.03 
Electronic components 

ANC ACCESSOSICS ....2...ccecceeeseesareeeee 42.0 11.0 10.65 177.7 754 29.49 70.4 265 11.47 
Miscellaneous electrical 

CQUIDTIERE Ss eee 8.1 5.2 5.70 19.0 114 11.44 102 T4 6.65 
Motor vehicles and equipment........ 122 95 1.29 14.7 9.3 1.69 54 2.1 56 
ABI OBP ACC ronsscocecasnansasoaenmarcnccseresor 258.1 252.0 46.87 492.3 475.0 55.65 228.0 220.4 41.46 
Ship and boat building 

itt: oc | | | [rane Semin ees 77.2 33.83 86.5 85.9 45.39 - f 55.5 34.40 
Railroad equipment .............-.-.---+- 6 0 1.05 3 1 3.18 4 0 1.10 
Miscellaneous transportation 

CONROE senescence 82 73 10.39 21.4 20.8 33.77 99 94 13.11 
Search and navigation equipment .. 79.3 62.9 30.85 196.8 | 179.7 58.71 773 73.7 46.88 
Measuring and controlling devices . 26.5 18.8 9.69 33.8 15.2 10.85 19.0 74 6.41 
Medical equipment, instruments, 

BNVE SUIS oe nan cececctercee 27 21 | 1.63 3.1 2.1 141 22 14 82 
Ophthalmic Goods ............---s-sseeee-- 8 2 1.78 4 0 1.14 4 0 1.06 
Photographic equipment 

BSUS scene seonces 25 15 1.91 6.0 4.0 5.61 3.3 27 3.93 
Watches, clocks, and parts .. 1.1 8B 3.61 5 a 4.10 5 4 5.84 
Jewlery, silverware, and 

plated ware 22 2 0 27 2 0 36 A 0 20 
Toys and sporting goods.................. 6 3 46 1.0 3 1.0 4 2 34 
Manufactured products, n.e.c. 3.3 1.0 1.22 5.1 1.3 2.11 29 3 1.20 

9 5 24 14 4 34 1.1 3 22 

3 ie 15 5 1 30 3 os 19 f 
Preserved fruits and vegetables ..... 3 Ps 12 5 1 23 4 mn 15 
Grain mill products and 

fats and oils 7 A 35 1.0 A 60 6 an 40 
Bakery products 6 2 25 3 of 41 6 “4 29 
Sugar and confectionery products 3 2 24 3 oa 29 2 ss 18 

ccsnncsebdetedpcorocteseetcaeterte 4 A 7 & 0 29 3 0 -18 
Miscellaneous food and 

Kindred Products ...........-----cseree-er-e 5 2 32 7 , 41 4 2 23 
TOBACCO PrOdUCts ............-ceccecerencee 0 a) 01 0 Oo 02 a) 0 02 
Weaving, finishing, yarn. 

and thread oe EN in ree 95 13 1.73 9.8 14 242 5.1 3 1.52 

25 me) 1.06 22 0 1.01 14 0 SE: 

9 za) 1.48 3 0 154 A ze) 14 

i 1.0 0 1.56 12 O 2.32 ms 0 1.27 
15.0 12.0 1.30 122 10.3 1.33 67 64 1.01 

3.1 8 1.66 47 15 2.30 3.2 12 1.38 

42 A 1.60 78 A 3.26 41 0 181 

29 4 1.36 5.4 a 2.65 35 3 1.61 

22 3 1.02 47 2.03 27 5 1.12 
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Continued—Defense-related employment for selected industries, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 
[Thousands of jobs] 


1977 1987 1996 
Defense- | |  Defense- |  Defense- 
Defense related | | Defense related Defense related ited deco 
Industry of total —_—_—_——_—————. of total a of total 
employment 
Ao eee 8.9 23 2.07 24.0 37 3.99 | 14.9 3.2 2.30 
| J xe) 30 1 0 55 tb eag ‘ge + 25 
| Z 2 1.14 a 3. | 2.20 its 7m 1.33 
| | 
PTI TAGS, onc seen 1.0 0 2.29 31°] Oo | 5.06 | ae Qj 2.96 
Industrial chemicals ..............+..:s0+0: 12.4 56 3.78 150 | 54 5.36 | 9.0 oa 3.42 
Plastics materials and synthetics ... 55 3 2.56 69 | OF) 4.02 | 38 | ‘Da 2.39 
Dai 1.9 1.4 1.06 3.6 28 | 1.69 2.4 18 | 92 
| Soap, cleaners, and toilet goods .... 1.3 6 1.01 1.9. } fi 1.24 Rae) 5 72 
| Paints and allied products .. 17 0 2.64 26 | 6) 4.14 be te A? el 2.34 
Agricultural chemicals ............-...+-- 8 A 1.14 fy 3] 0 1.89 & | 0 1.13 
Miscellaneous chemical products ... 41 2.2 4.75 Bee 24 | 6.85 40 | 18° 4.33 
Petroleum refining ............-.-+--0-0+ 49 29 3.05 ZO 26) 4 3.92 2.4 1.3 2.39 
Miscellaneous petroleum 
€Nd Coal PrOdUCtS .............escececseees 3 0 2.10 12 | 15.)) 3.02 el) ) 1.73 
i 1.9 Ss 1.44 Sele 23, 4 3.69 t 29 9 2.31 | 
| | ; 
8.1 3.6 4.06 99 | 30 | 5.80 Poe Peon oak 3.23 
| 10.4 2.43 26.9 | 5H 4.55 | 18.8 3 2.62 
3 2 15 4 | 3 | At Vd ae 2 48 
| | / 
| 8 4 80 1.0 | 5 | 1.81 8 5 1.54 
14.6 65 2.67 105 | 29 | 3.39 | 45 1.6 1.96 
| / | 
15 1.2 51 35 | 5; | 1.04 i is | 8 30 | 
50.7 31.0 3.61 854 | 466 | 4.95 | 59.3 33.8 3.03 
} esd dove = 111 9.0 5.58 72>, 53 4.00 | 44 38 | 2.41 
k Air transportation .............:.0+0: - 14.1 8.4 3.61 954°) . 172 || 5.85 | 41.4 23.8 | 3.67 
Pipelines, except natural gas 5 4 2.81 F4) cya 3.72 — aoe 2.34 
Passenger transportation | 
Sle ih 1.5 0) 1.83 6.0 ao 4 3.42 | 58 OM 2.57 
Miscellaneous transportation | 
SIN ce ciccscnsnsintiannis 2.8 ) 3.26 5.9 0 4.25 ht Se al Cua 2.64 
Communications “ 23.1 9.0 1.94 411 15.0 3.18 | 21.2 et 1.55 
Electric utilities ..... “ 10.4 43 2.31 185.| 61 3.21 (oe) oll 1) 1.49 
Gas utilities .............. = 3.8 5 1.78 6.3 15 2.97 We 13 | 1.79 
Water and sanitation 1.4 8 1.60 29 | 9 2.02 |} 29 al 1.21 
Wholesale trade ...........ccsesessseeeseee: 98.4 33.4 1.97 213.5 67.5 3.46 124.2 S27- | 1.83 
Retail trade except eating 
and drinking places .......... 41.2 9 37 60.0 2.5 44 38.2 1.8 25 
Eating and drinking places . “ 21.9 5.5 51 56.1 10.7 88 43.8 8.8 57 
Depository institutions ...............000 10.3 0 63 30.7 0 1.36 13.3 ) 65 
Nondepository; holding 
and investment offices ............:.000 3.4 ) 1.12 8.5 0 1.47 49 oF] 67 
Security and commodity brokers .... 11 ) 53 43 0 82 2.4 o | 37 
INSUTANCE CAFTIETS ..........cseseeeeeeeneeees 4.8 1 42 10.1 4 71 4.8 el 32 
| 
24 0 42 54 0 71 28 Tam 32 
7.8 fe 74 21.9 2.6 1.35 13.0 2.0 73 
0 0 00 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 
ngs 0 0 00 0 0 .00 0 Gy cl .00 
Hotels and other lodging places ..... 20.4 12.0 1.99 46.2 16.4 3.03 29.3 10.4 1.65 
Laundry, cleaning, and 
Shoa Opa. ‘ 4 : 99 3.4 11 62 
Personal Services, N.€.C. ........+.+++- : ; 07 2 0 .06 
| 
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Defense-Related Employment 


clic Continued—Defense-related employment for selected industries,1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 


[Thousands of jobs] 


i ae 


| 
Defense- Defense- fense re Defense- e 
vitsbietry Defense related ‘cicledcncas Defense related aiadcnre Defe lated relciied ahs 
of total of total total e : 
employment employment employme! 
(percent) (percent) Total Direct (percent) 
: 
Beauty and barber shops ............... 0 0 0 0 .01 f 
Funeral services and crematories .. 0 0 0 0 .03 
PROMGU USING soceuseay oteceons-caccenes-neobanress 3.2 ait 2 H oi 2.18 
Services to buildings 19.2 14.3 4.00 17.5 0 1.95 10.5 0 95 
Miscellaneous equipment rental 
ANGNOASING|.;.3:-.0..t20ibsecacensdoneetonts 1.8 0 2.30 8.2 0 4.29 6.5 0 2.37 
Personnel supply services.............. 6.6 0 1.80 124.8 86.1 10.21 144.7 91.8 5.41 
Computer and data processing 
SONVICOS) sscsvsregeesnesnsveesasccnesteveseserces 7.8 5.0 4.05 58.1 33.8 8.47 50.3 21.8 3.77 
Miscellaneous business services ... 15.7, 11 1.81 96.2 29.8 5.98 74.6 24.1 3.14 
Automotive rentals, without drivers . 2.0 1 1.76 5.6 A 2.79 3.1 0 1.55 
Automobile parking, repair, 
ANCISENVICOS | .cvcc.atesdrcssacnceosentences: 3.0 6 50 8.7 8 91 48 3 39 
Electrical repair SHOPS ............0s+000+ 2.6 1.6 2.48 2.8 ait 2.02 1.6 0 1.15 } 
Watch, jewelry, and furniture 
FODGIN seater ttarcesnchsudeecssscocvezenszascevedse 9 8 1.26 4 4 45 0.2 2 35 
Miscellaneous repair services 13.3 8.7 4.88 23.9 13.5 6.96 16.8 10.7 4.39 : 
Motion pictures ............seseeseres <5 5.4 3.6 2.40 12.5 8.2 4.93 10.6 7.0 2.69 t 
Video tape rental ............:csseeseeeeere 0 0 00 1 0 10 1 0 .04 
Producers, orchestras, 
and entertainers ... oe 2.4 1.3 1.92 19 41 3.49 4.9 2.8 1.81 
Bowling centers ...... e a 0 13 4 0 39 1 0 17 i 
Commercial Sports ...........sscsesesseaee H0) 0 04 1 0 2 2 0 18 q 
Amusement and recreation t 
SOMVICOS; N.C.C: jceuscaeecsnesvescscanephaaey 2.6 5 51 44 2.3 64 4.6 ie 38 
Offices of health practitioners ........ 0 0 .00 1 0 00 0 0 00 i 
Nursing and personal care facilities 3 0 04 3 0 02 2.2 0 ote : 
ROSPIFAIS! ererreccccrasttareeseescerestesnecs act 5 0 02 71 -8.2 -.23 -5.2 -5.8 -.13 
Health services, n.e.c. 0 0 02 4 2 04 ne 2 02 
Legal services ...........06 ea 5.4 0 93 23.1 4.5 2.27 12.6 3.9 1.11 
Educational services .........:csee 6.1 5.9 53 29.8 23.0 1.93 32.9 20.1 1.54 
Individual and miscellaneous 
‘socialiservices 25. cscs, stc-s.nccescsesere 0 0 .00 .0 0 .00 1 0 .01 
Job training and related services .... 5.3 3.7 4.02 3.3 4 1.43 Pav 2 87 
Child day care services ...............0 0 0 .00 0 0 00 1 0 .01 
Residential Care ...............ssssccssrees 0 0 .01 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 
Museums, botanical and zoological 
GENOOUIS! .cvsecccstorecestic ess calses eres .0 0 .03 0 0 .07 0 0 .05 
Membership organizations 6.8 0 45 11.8 0) 72 47 0 21 
Engineering and architectural 
SGIVICOS eich fa cscenarnassnasnavstensntaneces 10.8 2.6 2.29 102.2 80.7 13.05 67.6 53.0 7.45 
Research and testing services ....... 60.7 58.8 19.89 151.3 145.1 31.72 105.5 100.0 18.15 
Management and public relations ... 12.1 7.9 4.57 85.1 67.9 14.64 71.4 50.4 6.69 
Accounting, auditing, and 
other services 11.3 4.8 2.28 62.1 31.4 7.92 48.9 29.9 §.17 
Private households me 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 
U.S. Postal Service he 13.1 6.2 2.00 24.3 7.6 3.00 14.6 5 1.70 
Federal electric utilities ................+. 9 0 2.33 V1 0 3.24 4 0 1.49 
Federal Government 
ENLEFPiSES, N.€.C. ........sceercesecesreee 9 0 58 1.6 0 0.99 Tf 0 55 
Federal general Government.......... | 1,020.5 | 1,020.5 54.37 1,122.3 | 1,122.3 57.82 814.0 814.0 46.78 
Local government passenger 
RVG ys Se wcsadete ncssesncanusianes ears 6 0 52 2.0 .0 1.02 5 0 26 
State and local electric utilities ....... 1.4 0 2.33 2.6 0 3.25 1.3 0 1.51 
State and local government 
ENLErPriseS, N.€.C. .........sceseerceseeee 6.7 8 1.35 9.7 9 1.70 5.4 6 .90 
State and local government 
WVOSPMREIS "255.025: cnsoucsanegeactocchescevassauh 0 0 .00 0 0 00 0 0 .00 
State and local government 
SOUGATON sicencesce suas teescoceteerattanes 0 0 00 0 0 00 0 .0 .00 
State and local general 
QOVErNMeENt, 1.€.C. .......scceceseeceereeee 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 
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| Table 3. | Continued—Defense-related employment for selected industries, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 


[Thousands of jobs] 


Industry 


Civilian employment 
(excluding military) ........ 


Agricultural production ... ead 
Agricultural SCrviCes ...........ccscceceeee 
Forestry, fishing, hunting, 

ENG RAIA rks anssakcessesesnsthndensenrases 
Metal mining .... a 
OSI TIMING) cisstesacensensnseacsssnussonsraaseases 
Crude petroleum, natural gas, 

ANC GaS JiQUIS ............ceseeseeeeseeeeeeee 
Oil and gas field services ...............-+- 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels .... 
OTIS DSUON orccsprscesacescczsensctostestsoxaans 


ESSN carter raessscscreqcescvcrees 
Sawmills and planing mills..............-.. 


Millwork, plywood, and structural 
IMIGIMIGNS fhptee citrascsthoncass-nedtacsiecbeceess 


WOOK) PROGUCKS fiscaic..nc0es.5.c0 Res osanecd 
Wood buildings and mobile homes .... 
Household furniture ..............ccceeeeee 
Partitions and fixtures ..............ce 
Office and miscellaneous furniture 

TIGRIS oes anc psacsharsadsoasctastensecsssce 
Glass and glass products . 4 
Hydraulic COMeNt ...........ssescesseeseeeees 
Stone, clay, and miscellaneous 

Mineral Products ..........cscscsceeseseeee 


Concrete, gypsum, and 

Plaster Products ............cscsescceseseeeee 
Blast furnaces and basic 

BESIDOKOGUCIS) iitetectiscsacscscecssccasvense 
Iron and steel foundries ..................... 
Primary nonferrous 

smelting and refining ............--.ss0e 
All other primary metals........... 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing = 
Nonferrous foundries ............:ecseeees 
Metal cans and shipping containers .. 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware ...... 
Plumbing and nonelectric 

heating equipment ............: cesses 


Fabricated structural 

Metal Products ..............scescscseeeerseees 
Screw machine products, 

bolts, rivets, and others ...............20+ 
Metal forgings and stampings ............. 
Metal coating, engraving, 

and allied Services ..........ceceeseeeeeeee 
Ordnance and ammunition 
Miscellaneous fabricated 

TABIENOFOGUCES hviveckssceccoresnsescnsseeses 
Engines and turbines..............:.s0ss0e 
Farm and garden machinery 

ANC EQUIPMEN ...........cereccesserecsseseeee 
Construction and related 

ITIEICIISIY acrctarccesessaysvassesereSivsvesescsore 
Metalworking machinery 

ANd CQUIPMEN ............scececcesecesscseeeee 


Special industry machinery ............... 
General industrial machinery and 
QUITO ae scsisc cn ntansxesinscnssoaceoastocessese 


2002 
Defense related Defense-related 
share of total 
employment 
Total Direct (percent) 

2,301.3 1,634.4 1.61 
4.4 0 21 
5.6 1.2 38 
ih, 0 90 
1.0 -6 1.95 
9 sl 1.37 
3.8 0 Sst 
1.0 0 61 
15 0 1.42 
79.9 72.2 1.10 
eS A) 1.22 
“20 0 1.39 
3.8 0 1.24 
1.8 a 1.10 
4 a 43 
1.0 at KY 
4 i 38 
4 ait .22 
1.9 5 1.36 
re 0 1.30 
3.3 4 2.00 
2.4 0 1.10 
5.5 0 2.58 
3.8 1 3.11 
1:3 0 3.56 
1.6 4 3.65 
5.4 AL 3.39 
6.1 2.6 6.88 
a) 1 nah 
Pf 9 2.30 
1.0 2 1.73 
9.9 3.1 2.19 
4.2 5 4.37 
48 2 2.04 
5.7 0 4.07 
18.6 17.9 42.09 
5.8 1.1 2.29 
48 3.3 6.14 
6 1 63 
2.6 1.9 1.09 


2006 

Defense related 
Total Direct 
2,152.2 1,566.7 
3.7 0 
5.6 Te 
4s) 0 
6 -5 
6 A 
3.2 0 
1.0 0 
1.3 0 
79.5 71.8 
1.3 0 
2.3 0 
3.6 0 
1.6 J 
4 J 
9 at 
3 a1 
x] J 
1S A 
2 0 
2.8 eS 
2.2 0 
4.0 0 
2.7 1 
9 0 
ke, AL 
3.8 A 
5.2 2.4 
‘2 A 
2.2 8 
9 1 
8.7 2.9 
8:3 5 
3.4 2 
4.3 0 
14.9 14.2 
4.7 1.0 
3.8 2.8 
& 1 
2.2 1.6 


Monthly Labor Review 


Defense-related 
share of total 
employment 

(percent) 


1.81 


1.03 


2.02 
2.36 


2.56 
2.77 
2.45 
5.81 

66 
1.96 


1.61 


1.92 


3.51 
1.52 


2.97 
35.50 


1.88 
5.22 


7 


87 
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ifcleli-acem Continued—Defense-related employment for selected industries, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 
[Thousands of jobs] 


Defense-related 
industry share of fotal 
employment 
(percent) 
Computer and office equipment ......... 48 
Refrigeration and service industry 

Mackey 35 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c. ...........--..- 4.99 
Electric distribution equipment .......... 1.80 
Electrical industrial apparatus ............ 2.08 
Household appliances .........------------+- 48 
Electric lighting and 

1.18 

23 

9.0 483 

y 3.91 

3.9 3.43 

1.3 29 

. 29.09 

36.6 25.01 

0 36 

5% 7.32 

21.7 22.35 

41 3.05 

1.0 50 

0 43 

15 2.72 

2 4.90 

0 1 me) 25 

ae i 4 et 27 

Manufactured aaa nec. a of Th 6 70 

Meat products. ......... epee eee 3 8 3 -14 

Dairy products ............-.--.----- ads ah o 0 By 2 

Preserved fruits and vegetables ........ a) 2 0 -08 
Grain mill products and 

fats andlodls oc es 4 A 24 
Bakery product ..........--.-.--cc-cecsececeee A a 24 16 
Sugar and confectionery products ..... ot A at 12 
Bevemges 23a 0 5 0 08 
Miscellaneous food and 

kindred products ..........2..-.2cccecceeceee A 3 at 13 
TOBACCO POGUCtS .........---ccnceccercencceece 0 m8) 0 -00 
Weaving, finishing, yarn, 

ARG wea NS a csc cnecncsocacsines i . 6 1.07 
Knitting mills ......... 0 69 0 66 
Carpets and rugs... 0 23 a) 21 
Miscellaneous textile goods .... eons zx) 89 0 75 
P88 2h =, bp tte pia ltt Api = eer 8B 93 2 93 
Miscellaneous fabricated 

Ted PIODIES 2a ease teen ronince m8) 1.02 3 90 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills ..... O 1.22 0 1.02 
Paperboard containers and boxes ..... 2 1.04 ae 86 
Converted paper products except 

containers 4 18 4 66 
Newspapers A TAL Aj 98 
Periodicals 0 85 0 69 
OI oes cne cacao 2 56 a 46 
Miscellaneous publishing A 1.02 A 82 
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[Thousands of jobs] 


Industrial chemicals 
Plastics materials and synthetics ....... 
Be ee 
Soap, cleaners, and toilet goods ........ 
Paints and allied products 
Agricultural chemicals .............s-s-0s++ 


Miscellaneous chemical products ...... 
Petroleum refining ...........:.sssesseseeeeee 
Miscellaneous petroleum 


GA. COSL POGUES .......s.00c0--csonassocusens 
Tires and inner tubes ................s2:0000 
Rubber products and plastic hose 

CARIN BORSA orc cssssssxeasisaccacanctcsnannses 
Miscellaneous plastics 

epee ss | i 
Footwear, except rubber 

PAE RAS ce cencostacapnesscvassocenssesse 
Luggage, handbags, and leather 

PO Boar nce cseckenscancsseseoses 
Railroad transportation ............c 
Local and interurban passenger 

TEENS ee aac Long icnnvnensaiconsatsantnneis 


Trucking and warehousing ...............+ 
Water transportation ..........:.:scssesee 
Air transportation ........:sccsccscceeeseeeeeee 
Pipelines, except natural gas ............. 
Passenger transportation 
BAVTERTIFOM IGM oct ccescontai sen cerccs vive snsasnoos 
Miscellaneous transportation 
SGTVIGOS Sy cetecccce nse csces ee tnanicicee 
Communications ...........:ssceeeceeeeeeee 
EV OGIACURINIOS Sos. csissasceocbrossesysceesnneesee 
Gas UNNES ties. cssicendicscertosavercecesesss 
Water and sanitation ........... eee 


Wholesale trade ............cssssssseeeeeeeeee 
Retail trade except eating and 

CTITTKING IICOS iiossnsecs i sannscdestaecssonee 
Eating and drinking places .... 
Depository institutions ..............:c0 
Nondepository; holding 

and investment offices ...............0 
Security and commodity brokers ....... 
INSUPANCE CALTICTS ...........seseeceseeeeeeees 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

Eve GINS SS 
PRGANG STO are crccccassnacecccsiecevescscncesss 
FROVAIMOS tee. canacaate na canstacekcatscacusetadvocens 
Owner-occupied dwellings .............+ 
Hotels and other lodging places ........ 
Laundry, cleaning, and shoe repair... 
Personal Services, 1.€.C. .......ssssseeseese 


Beauty and barber shops 
Funeral services and crematories ..... 
AGWOMRISHAG Fcsceshsctoonxsaccccvanteets cieskecntons 


Continued—Defense-related employment for selected industries, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 
2002 2006 
Defense-related Uatense elton Defense-related 
share of total share of total 
employment employment 
(percent) Total (percent) 
1.59 8.8 24 1.36 
17 AL 0 16 
98 6 2 84 
2.07 8 0 1.69 
2.42 5.6 28 2.14 
1.48 17 x) 1.20 
61 17 1.4 53 
50 J 4 44 
1.54 7 0 1.26 
78 A xt) 69 
3.08 2.3 1.2 2.74 
1.70 14 6 1.43 
1.20 A 0 1.06 
1.74 9 5 1.55 
2.14 32 1.4 1.79 
1.70 11.7 2 1.36 
A5 2 4. 48 
3 1.20 4 2 1.13 
1.1 1.35 2.2 9 1.11 
5 44 2.3 5 40 
25.1 2.06 39.7 23.2 1.82 
2.6 171 2.6 2.2 1.49 
17.5 2.30 27.8 178 1.97 
A 1.58 2 §L 1.36 
0 1.58 3.9 0 1.34 
0 1.75 5.0 0 1.48 
49 97 10.7 42 a7 
2.0 1.15 46 17 98 
9 1.35 1.9 8 1.20 
9 87 26 1.0 74 
23.3 1.02 57.1 20.0 75 
1.4 .14 19.5 1.2 12 
74 34 26.0 7.3 28 
x) 52 9.3 0 47 
0 56 5.5 0 58 
x) 31 2.4 0 28 
2 26 4.0 2 23 
0 25 2.2 0 23 
1.6 53 9.5 1.5 AT 
x) 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
9.9 1.26 23.7 10.3 1.16 
0.9 A4 2.2 8 39 
0 x0) at 0 03 
0 0 0 0 00 
0 0 0 0 01 
J 1.50 3.9 y 1.28 
0 68 7.9 0 59 


Services to DuUIIdINGS ............seseeeeenee 
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ifcls(ue Continued—Defense-related employment for selected industries, 1977, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 
[Thousands of jobs] 
L 2002 ane a 
Defense related Defense-related Defense related Defense-related 
Industry share of total share of total 
employment employment 
Total Direct (percent) Total Direct (percent) 

Miscellaneous equipment rental 

ANGNCASING ws scexsescecesccdecevecevaserstecesns 5.2 .0 1.56 49 .0 1.32 
Personnel supply services ..............-.. 119.9 71S 3.48 117.9 67.4 2.89 
Computer and data processing 

SOTVICES Ha reaeeccceschualecseasectetsanatvicscevs 47.0 17.3 2.28 49.8 16.6 1.81 
Miscellaneous business services ...... 57.8 18.9 2.10 55.2 18.2 1.81 
Automotive rentals, without drivers .... 2.4 0 1.06 2.2 0 87 
Automobile parking, repair, 

and services 4.1 2 28 4.0 3 24 
Electrical repair SNOPS ...........s:ss0000+ 1.2 0 80 1.4 0 68 
Watch, jewelry, and furniture 

TOPallr 25. See ees Hoe ede nes asteaeadess oe 2 27 2 a2 24 
Miscellaneous repair services 12.9 8.1 3.07 12.3 8.2 2.78 
Motion pictures ...........:cccsceeee was 7.6 5.2 1.69 7.1 5.0 1.46 
Video tape rental 2.0.0... eeeeeeeeeeeeeee .0 0 .02 0 0 .02 
Producers, orchestras, 

and entertainers ...........:.eceeeeeeeeeee Bu, 2.1 1.14 3.6 21 98 
Bowling centers ........ Ril 0 17 el 0 18 
Commercial sports 2 0 14 2 0 ae 
Amusement and recreation 

SOFVICESMOICS Lakes dacecnsavenee 3.1 127, 21 3.0 1.8 18 
Offices of health practitioners ............ 0 .00 0 0 .00 
Nursing and personal care facilities ... : .0 .03 A 0 .00 
Hospitals: ies ccnvat sdosscsarnnnss nto tecenvesse 4.4 45 -.10 3.9 4.4 -.09 
Health services, n.e.c. . 2 ne .01 2 2 .01 
Legal services ............. Bio 2.9 86 10.6 2.9 15 
Educational services ... 25.3 17.3 1.05 24.6 WY fi 94 
Individual and miscellaneous 

SOCIAl SOMVICES.....ccssascstateianansatietewasss ma 0 0 a 0 .00 
Job training and related services ....... 2.2 2 .62 2.2 2 56 
Child day care services mi 0 .00 a 0 .00 
Residential Care ...........:csccssceseeeeseeee m0) .0 .00 0 0 .00 
Museums, botanical and zoological 

QAIGONS veces ssces cock cdancstocsosassecspesencte .0 0 .02 .0 0 .02 
Membership organizations ................ 3.0 .0 13 2.7 0 1 
Engineering and architectural 

SOIVICOS Wase5. de cenctenseieesvanctavcondevensvens 52.9 41.5 5.13 51.4 40.3 4.57 
Research and testing services .......... 78.9 73.9 11.72 71.7 66.7 9.65 
Management and public relations ...... 65.0 46.9 4.69 67.9 49.3 4.11 
Accounting, auditing, and 

OMONSOIVICOS ia... contd ecactacsscctancsensatzons 39.8 25.2 3.72 40.2 27.2 3.46 
Private households ... 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 
U.S. Postal Service ...... 10.6 3.0 1.22 9.5 3.3 1.08 
Federal electric utilities 3 0 1.18 2 0 96 
Federal Government 

ENTErPFISES, N.€.C. ........esceeeecereeeeeees a, .0 45 elf .0 44 
Federal general Government ............ 741.0 741.0 44.78 741.0 741.0 46.31 
Local government passenger 

MANS |. cage nacteens cpecttene coco th sonstere 9 .0 44 9 0 Ai 
State and local electric utilities .......... 11 .0 1.14 1.0 0 98 
State and local government 

ENtErPFiSeS, N.€.C. ........scsceeceeceeeeeee 3.4 4 63 20 4 56 
State and local government 

hospitals extcieessensstensssshearedeocnPevasensve 0 0 .00 0 .0 .00 
State and local government 

QCUICAUON tetas sapscessxcahvcustoatniscsnarncus .0 .0 .00 0 0 .00 
State and local general 

GOVEMITIGNE, 11.6.G;. «.issccssccreceontrsevananne 0 0 .00 0 0 .00 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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Industries most heavily dependent on defense 
spending, 1996 
{Percent of total employment] 
Defense-related share 
Industry of employment 

Ordnance and ammunition ................ 54.7 
Search and navigation equipment ..... 46.9 
Federal general Government ............. 46.8 
PROVSS ECG conewasticecoressascussvsesnsersavencsces 41.5 
Ship and boat building 

ATIC FOP UID (avecrervcressacscowsercecscanssvese 34.4 
Research and testing services .......... 18.2 
Miscellaneous transportation 

MME a Likgtecceasascaptnssesees: vasvecenyn 13.1 
Electronic components 

GING ACCESSOTISS |. -s..ccacvsscsescoassnsseares 11:5 
Nonferrous foundries ............. 10.4 
Communications equipment 10.0 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C. .........0 9.8 
Engines and turbines ...........sssesseee 8.8 
Engineering and architectural 

SONIC OS ano teecce tosh cranes acesseieneucantncnpsn 75 
Metal coating, engraving, 

and allied SErviCeS ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeee 73 
Screw machine products, bolts, 

rivets, and Othe’ ............s:sssseceeesees 6.7 
Management and public relations ...... 6.7 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment ... 6.7 
Measuring and controlling devices .... 6.4 
Primary nonferrous smelting 

ENG TORING ek-cesscccasecantcccccsassesecssonsne 6.3 
All other primary metals ................0+. 6.3 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


expected to absorb the continued reduction in defense-related 
employment between 1996 and 2006 are manufacturing 
(-—385,000 jobs), services (-149,000 jobs), and retail and 
wholesale trade (-103,600 jobs). These industries also expe- 
rienced large defense-related employment losses during the 
1987-96 period. Estimates of defense-related employment by 
detailed industry are provided in table 3. Over the 1996-2006 
period, sizable job reductions are projected for many indus- 
tries with substantial concentrations of defense-related em- 
ployment, including the aerospace, search and navigation 
equipment, shipbuilding, electronic components, research and 
testing, and engineering and architectural services industries. 
(See table 4.) Correspondingly, further employment reductions 
are anticipated in the industries, responsible for supplying 
goods and services to these industries, such as wholesale trade, 
construction, computer and office equipment, and trucking and 
warehousing industries. 

The most notable reductions in defense-related employment 
over the historical and projected periods are in the Federal 
general Government. (See table 5.) Fewer civilian defense em- 
ployees are required to manage complex defense procurement 
programs, and funding for extensive research and develop- 
ment programs is reduced. Nearly 90 percent of the total re- 


duction in troop strength from 1987 to the projected year 2006 
has materialized. Four rounds of base realignment and closure 
in 1988, 1991, 1993, and 1995 made substantial progress in 
eliminating excess military infrastructure. The greatest impact 
of these closures is felt in smaller communities where many 
businesses rely directly or indirectly on defense dollars as a 
primary source of demand for their products. The Department 
of Defense provides grants and transition assistance to help 
communities plan for reuse and to attract new civilian employ- 
ers. 

The ongoing reductions in force strength and infrastruc- 
ture by the Department of Defense are strategically designed 
to ensure the success of the Armed Forces in carrying out its 
missions under a constrained budget climate. The Department 
of Defense budget plan calls for military spending to be greatly 
reduced across all categories—personnel, operations and 
maintenance, procurement, research, development, testing and 
evaluation, revolving and management funds, military con- 
struction, and family housing. However, under a climate of 
fiscal austerity, the military community faces a significant di- 
lemma of how to invest in technology and weapons modern- 
ization programs while meeting current obligations. During 
the previous decade, as funding shrank, money earmarked 
for modernization was delayed and redirected to pay current 
bills for operation and support.’ In order to replace Cold War- 
era equipment reaching the end of its service life and to main- 
tain technical superiority with new systems, ongoing invest- 
ment in modernization, supported by research, development, 
testing, and evaluation, is essential. To reduce excess opera- 
tions and maintenance costs further, and to modernize and 
improve overall readiness by directing available resources to 
existing forces instead of bases, two more rounds of base re- 
alignment and closures are anticipated by the Department of 
Defense, in 2001 and 2005.'° Currently, Congress is examin- 
ing the costs and benefits of maintaining retail activities at 
military installations." 

Job reductions stemming from the decline in defense ex- 
penditures have been, and are expected to continue to be, 
slightly greater in the manufacturing industries than in the serv- 
ice industries. The manufacturing industries that are projected 
to be hit hardest are those most heavily dependent on defense 
spending—aerospace, and search and navigation equipment. 
Also, the decline in demand for shipping those manufactured 
goods and constructing base housing and infrastructures will 
continue to negatively affect employment in the transporta- 
tion and construction industries. 

Among the service industries, employment cutbacks are 
ongoing in research and testing, engineering and architectural, 
miscellaneous business, and personnel supply services. These 
industries traditionally supply the defense community with a 
broad range of technical knowledge and administrative sup- 
port. The reduced availability of research funds, the paring 
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Industries with the largest level changes in defense-related employment, 1977-1987 and projected 1987-2006, al 
and 1996-2006 


[Thousands of jobs] 


[Thousands of jobs] 
Industry 1977-87 1987-96 1996-2002 1996-2006 1987-2006 

Federal general Government ..... 101.8 -308.3 —73.0 -73.0 381.3 
ACIOSDACE c.tiscccststesseateostesvacsexe 234.2 -264.3 44.4 -54.6 -319.0 
Search and navigation 2 

EQUIPMENT sesneccereceaccetoetscaratarx=ee 117.5 -119.5 -39.9 52.2 -171.7 
Wholesale trade ...........sccceeers 115.1 -89.3 50.6 -67.1 —-156.4 
Electronic components 

ANC ACCESSOFIES .........eceeseeeeeeee 135.8 -107.3 -29.8 —43.0 —150.4 
GOnSIUCHIOM ecceete cass eecssccrereeces 63.9 -67.2 -16.9 -17.3 -84.5 
Research and testing services .. 90.6 45.8 26.6 -33.8 -79.6 
Engineering and architectural 

SONMICOS wocacee cer scnencbaccv-p-: ontoezaace 91.5 -34.6 -14.7 -16.2 -50.9 
Computer and office 

OQUIPITIOM Ec. ce cceecctececcesese 29.1 -39.5 6.9 -10.8 -50.3 
Ship and boat building 

ANC FEPAIFING ........sseeereeseerseees 8.8 -30.8 -14.6 -19.0 —49.8 
Trucking and warehousing ........- 34.7 -26.1 -16.2 19.7 45.7 
Communications equipment ...... 26.3 -30.4 -10.7 -14.9 45.3 
Miscellaneous business 

SOIMICOS sce iicwstscacesstyesseetsetesonetane 80.5 21.6 -16.8 -19.5 4141 
Retail trade excluding eating 

and drinking places .............. 18.8 21.8 -15.2 -18.7 —40.5 
Personnel supply services ......... 118.2 -19.9 -24.8 -26.8 

Defense-related occupational employment by major sector, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 2006 


Occupation 1987 1996 2002 2006 1987-96 1996-2002 | 1996-2006 | 1987-2006 
i se ina ae 
Total, civilian defense-related 

AMPlOVMENt Vast sesteeees a neds eedeseteed 4,707.8 2,959.8 2,301.3 2,152.3 —1,748.0 658.5 -807.6 —2,555.6 
Executive, administrative, and 

managerial occupations .............:000+ 586.9 379.2 304.4 289.9 -207.7 74.8 -89.3 -297.0 
Professional specialty occupations ....... 646.8 420.6 357.4 354.0 226.1 -63.2 -66.7 -292.8 
Technicians and related support 

OCCUBAU OMS Fr sasscccecsc?sscenasaracascpesecsases 297.6 188.9 151.3 144.1 -108.7 -37.5 -44.8 -153.5 
Marketing and sales occupations ......... 191.5 141.0 104.3 93.9 -50.5 -36.7 -47.1 -97.6 
Administrative support occupations, 

Including CleriGal <2. .c2-.csecesacecactsacerseses 934.5 588.0 454.9 423.0 -346.5 -133.1 —165.1 511.5 
Service Occupations ...........cccseeseeeeeeeee 287.7 200.9 155.0 144.0 -86.8 45.9 -56.8 -143.7 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 

related OCCUPATIONS ...........eeeeseseeeees 45.6 27.7 21.9 20.7 -17.9 -5.7 6.9 -24.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair . 

OCCUDAUONS, sccacrnssnatcnscturstvacser anaes ceaan 851.1 505.5 389.2 361.6 345.5 —116.4 -143.9 —489.5 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ..... 880.5 517.0 370.5 328.7 -363.5 -146.5 -188.3 -551.8 


down of weapons programs, and ongoing base realignments 
and closures are decreasing the need for the services provided 
by these industries. Interestingly, employment gains during 
the 1977-87 defense buildup in the engineering and architec- 
tural, miscellaneous business, and personnel supply services 
industries will not be erased by the projected cutbacks in 
spending. Firms in these industries provide specific services, 
such as information system design, risk assessment, or train- 
ing, on a contractual basis. When their obligations are met, 
their services are terminated. Contractual hiring provides em- 
ployers with a smaller, more flexible work force that is able to 
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adjust effectively to the fluctuations in demand for their 
services. 

Reduced defense spending and employment levels through 
2006 are projected to continue having an impact on a variety 
of other industries. Substantial cuts in employment have al- 
ready been realized throughout the public sector and in manu- 
facturing and service industries directly involved in defense- 
related activities. Future reductions in employment are 
projected to be concentrated in the private sector and include 
many nondefense-related industries. Many areas of the coun- 
try are affected by the cutbacks in defense, as funds awarded 


Hable 7. | Defense-related employment by major grouping and selected occupations, 1987, 1996, and projected 2002 and 
2006 


A Rm a 
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housands of jobs’ 
2002 2006 
Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Cares 
related related related related rela 
Cocupation share of share of share of 
total total total 
Direct employment} to441 | Direct |eMPloyment| Total | Direct | e™Ployment 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 
4 $$$ S$ $s 
Total, all occupations ............ . - y H 2.43 2,301.3} 1,723.7 1.75 2,152.3 | 1,567.3 1:55 
Executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations ....... 3.23 304.4) 240.5 2.36 289.9) 221.4 2ate 
Accountants and auditors ..... 4.83 35.4; 27.9 3.72 34.1 26.1 3.45 
Budget analysts. .................+ 16.86 9.6 9.7 13.64 9.6 9.2 13.03 
Management analysts .......... 14.99 17.6 17.7 11.76 17.8 17.0 11.01 
Purchasing agents, except 
wholesale, retail,and farm 
PTOI ose onc cuscocgeussnceexs 51.2 46.2 26.38 34.0 31.0 15.36 28.5 28.2 12.44 28.0 26.5 11.89 
All other managers and 
administrators ............+00 199.2 | 116.0 4.16 117.2 68.5 2.25 88.6} 57.0 1.55 80.9; 50.4 1.33 
All other management 
Support WOFkKEFS ..........-e000- 82.0 66.8 8.59 54.7 44.9 4.43 45.9| 40.5 3.32 45.0| 37.8 3.02 
Professional specialty 
occupations ...................:.c00 646.8 | 534.9 5.05 420.6| 344.9 2.52 357.4) 314.6 1.86 354.0) 296.4 1.66 
Aeronautical and 
astronautical engineers....... 36.7 35.2 49.43 14.8 14.1 28.21 11.9 12.1 21.72 11.4 10.9 20.07 
Civil engineers, including 
traffic engineers ................ 24.3 21.3 13.81 16.4 14.6 8.96 14.0 13.2 6.89 13.8 12.4 6.37 
Electrical and electronics 
ENGINCETS ..........ecceseereeeeeeee 95.9 78.4 22.77 51.6 45.2 14.57 43.1 40.8 10.45 42.1 38.1 9.21 
Industrial engineers, except 
safety engineers ................ 25.0 20.1 19.52 11.5 9.5 10.28 9.3 8.5 7.14 9.0 79 7.05 
Mechanical engineers .......... 44.4 36.8 20.61 26.2 22.2 LUA 4 20.9 19.2 8.54 19.7 17.4 7.61 
Metallurgists and 
| metallurgical, ceramic, and 
materials engineers ........... 45 3.6 24.04 2.9 2.4 15.64 2.2 2.1 11.72 2.1 1.9 10.63 
Nuclear engineers ................ 3.7 3.4 24.84 PAS} 2.3 18.12 24 2.0 14.61 2.0 1.9 13.93 
All other engineers ............... 49.9 44.0 21.46 36.7 32.0 11.63 30:3] 28:7. 8.84 29.3) 26.6 8.10 
SUNVEYORS Fire hasciaesnsccccsecenss 14.1 12.1 15.55 8.7 7.5 9.37 6.9 6.4 TSA 6.5 5.8 tale 
Computer engineers, 
| scientists, and systems 
| NW StS tse ccetcrete stare csssnsaass 29.0 20.6 8.02 38.9 26.8 4.45 40.0 28.4 2.93 44.8 29.5 2.44 
| Mathematicians and all other , 
| mathematical scientists ...... 2.8 2.6 17.49 UZ. ia 12.19 1:5 1:5, 9.87 1.5 1.4 9.43 
Operations research 
HANS Fees ieee rievesecncesens 9.2 8.0 17.95 5.4 4.7 dt.12 4.4 41 8.71 4.3 3.8 8.15 
Physicists and astronomers . 5.6 5.1 28.44 3.3 $1 18.33 2.6 2.7 14.82 2.5 2.4 14.16 
| All other physical scientists ..|. 11.3 10.8 25.03 6.8 6.4 17.10 5.9 5.9 12.75 5.9 &:5 11.53 
All other social scientists ...... 8.7 8.5 26.73 6.2 6.0 16.08 5.4 5.6 13.73 5.5 5.3 13.60 
Directors, religious activities 
and education ...........0 3 .0 138 2 - 21 A - 14 A - 11 
| All other professional 
WOKCGTS irrrtcescecctpccresspasscssons 82.8 73.4 8.80 53.1 46.4 3.86 46.1 43.0 2.94 46.2 40.9 2.70 
Technicians and related 
support occupations ............ 297.6 | 239.1 8.13 188.9) 154.4 4.15 151.3) 133.6 2.98 144.1} 121.7 2.64 
Electrical and electronic 
technicians and 
technologists... alle S1e2 38.4 15.40 25.4 20.1 8.58 19.3 16.8 6.01 17.6 14.9 5.21 
DATOS oo craassnvincnastmernnesacsenexs 34.6 25.1 11.67 19.0 13.8 6.21 13.1 10.2 4.24 11.3 8.3 3.62 
All other engineering ‘ 
technicians and 
technologists ...........ccecec 62.8 19.42 475 417 11.97 37.9} 36.0 9.18 35.9} 32.7 8.47 
Science and mathematics 
teChnicians ............:cceeeee 51.6 23.82 39.5 37.2 17.49 34.2 34.4 14.07 34.2 $2.7 13.39 
Computer programmers ....... 26.5 8.09 24.6 16.7 4.48 19.4 13.8 3.15 18.3 12.2 2.75 
Programmers, numerical, 
tool, and process control .... 1.4 21.88 8 7 12:13 6 6 8.78 6 5 7.79 
Marketing, sales, and service 
} OCCUPATIONS .............cecceeeeeeeee \ z 1.04 259.3} 135.9 72 237.9} 123.0 62 
| Salespersons, retail .. 49 18:7 6.3 Ac] 12.1 5.9 28 
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Continued—Defense-related employment by major grouping and selected occupations, 1987, 1996, and 
projected 2002 and 2006 


[Thousands of jobs] in | 
4 
1987 1996 2002 2006 | 
as i 
Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- 
Gocupation related related related related related related related aes ‘| 
[te eee shareof |____———s—S—S|_—Sés Share share of share o : 
total total total total i 
Total | Direct jemployment| Total | Direct |e™Ployment! to14) | Direct [employment Direct [employment | | | 
| (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) { 
Securities and financial 
services salesworkers ....... 1.6 0.0 1.06 0.9 | 
Travel AgentS ..........sssssse0ne 4.3 Hl 3.96 3.2 | 
All other sales and related : 
WOIKE!S i scascoxcesvcadeacenesss ones 124.1 | 52.5 375 90.7 
Janitors and cleaners, 
including maids and 
NOUSEKEEPETS ..........ecceceeee 83.8 | 43.4 3.28 53.3 | 
Hairdressers, hairstylists, 7: 
and cosmetologists ............ | 0 .05 ae | 
(GQUAYAS oo eco encn ceroceccesuaeaseoue 47.8 | 28.6 6.60 33.3 | 
Administrative support j 
occupations, including i 
Clerical ii.A.cekie tins 934.5 | 608.2 4.44 588.0 j 
All other communications j 
equipment operators .......... 1.9 17 11.87 1.2 
Procurement clerks .............. 10.5 9.5 25.25 6.7 } 
Production, planning, and 
expediting clerks 34.8 | 27.0 15.85 19.3 i 
Stock clerks ........... od Fee Gan 3.88 44.4 a 
Bookkeeping, accounting, } 
and auditing clerks............- 95.2 | 62.7 4.82 58.5 
Personnel clerks, except 
payroll and timekeeping ..... 21.7 | 19.8 17.24 15.0 
Secretaries, except legal 
And Medical ..........:eceeeeeees 155.8 | 110.5 5.70 88.2 
Typists and word 
PIOCESSOIS: <<soccsecovsagsprenrenese 32.9 19.4 3.57 13.2 
IBANKIGNENS Fe iscctes erectseysosaas 7.2 a) 1.38 3.5 
Clerical supervisors 
ANG MANAGESS .........esceeeeee 53.3 | 34.9 4.63 36.2 
Loan interviewers ...... ieee 3 0 1.37 al 
General office clerks 99.6} 63.1 4.12 68.4 
All other clerical and 
administrative support 
WOTKOIS crecccsncceseestcasscreauee 105.2 | 75.6 6.65 73.9 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and related occupations ....... 31.3 6.0 1.44 18.7 
Animal caretakers, 
GXCEDE FAM hecca-.necteesvconeeses 1.9 3 2.63 9 
Precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations ........ 851.1 | 613.1 7.03 505.5 
Blue-collar worker 
SUDEIVISOIS ss. 0cssessecnceacseins 118.8 | 80.2 7.26 67.2 
Electronics repairers, 
commercial and industrial 
OQUIDME Mbressncat, -seeveencavoncety 24.0 | 22.7 36.33 16.9 
All other electrical and 
electronic equipment 
mechanics, installers, and 
TODAINGNS cs cass-neventrnnpracteasans 9.1 8.0 21.06 5.9 
Industrial machinery 
MOGHAIICS) eliserscscncceteenve arcs 30.3 17.6 6.84 18.2 
Maintenance repairers, 
general utility 00... eee 42.1 | 246 4.21 29.4 
Aircraft engine specialists ..... 8.3 7.9 50.66 6.1 
Aircraft mechanics ..............+ 33.5 | 31.1 33.61 22.1 
Mobile heavy equipment 
MECHANICS ..........--eeeceeeeneee 17.0 | 15.0 17.35 11.7 
Precision instrument 
FODGIFOTS  cccicescvevavancvecscceane 5.5 4.0 12.20 3.4 
FUG ONS 5.5: oc ances oe eccenstoacte | 47] 44 | 33.03 2.8 
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Continued—Defense-related employment by major grouping and selected occupations, 1987, 1996, and 


projected 2002 and 2006 
[Thousands of jobs] 
1987 1996 2002 2006 
a 
Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- Defense- 
Occupation related related related related related related related related 
share of share of share of share of 
total total total total 
Total | Direct |employment| Total | Direct |employment} Total | Direct employment] Total | Direct | employment 
ith | (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) 
Aircraft assemblers, 
PIOGISION asics cecncsnssevcsacit acess 16.9 16.3 55.47 10.2 9.9 41.38 8.2 8.5 31.59 7.9 7.7 29.04 
Electrical and electronic 
equipment assemblers, 
PROCISION oyccccyactsscsisxssscemose 30.6 21.0 19.51 16.2 11.2 8.33 9.7 7.4 5.01 7.6 5.6 3.93 
All other precision 
ASSEMDIELS .........:.eeeeeeeeeees TT 6.0 23.49 4.2 3.3 11.03 2.9 2.4 TA 2.4 2.0 5.92 
Inspectors, testers, and 
graders, precision .............. 77.4 53.3 11.80 37.8 26.1 6.00 25.5 19.5 4.14 21.5 16.1 3.56 
Machinists?222s.<cccsectccsceiesecaze 52.9 36.6 13.72 30.1 217 7.90 21.5 Ted 5.67 19.0 15.4 5.01 
Shipfiiers Sewn hk... 6.4 6.4 47.63 41 4] 43.66 3.3 3.5 35.60 3.2 3.2 34.18 
Operators, fabricators, and 
ey fe ee 880.5 | 491.2 5.55 517.0 | 288.8 3.01 (370.5 | 231.8 2.05 328.7 | 201.5 1.76 
Numeric control machine 
tool operators and tenders, 
metals and plastics ............ 14.0 ‘tee 22.07 8.7 6.5 9.41 6.8 57 6.37 6.3 5.2 5.41 
Electrolytic plating machine 
operators and tenders, 
setters, and set-up 
operators, metals and 
ISR Rett reras Srarsentnntscvae me 3.3 17.07 3.7 AS) 8.91 25 1.2 5.62 2.1 feat 4.55 
Electronic semiconductor 
DIOCOSSORS Jo ctrccscvesscsnarsaseese 7.1 4.5 19.06 52 3.2 8.87 3.0 2.0 4.84 2.3 1.5 3.56 
Coil winders, tapers, 
AN fiINISHETS ..........seeeeeeeee 41 2.6 18.55 1.9 12 8.76 1.0 7p 4.80 ii 5 3.54 
All other machine operators, 
tenders, setters, and setup 
ODETAIONS  cersecersesternoectsvoreacce 33.0 16.1 6.72 18.4 8.0 3.12 12.3 5.8 1.98 10.4 47 1.61 
Electrical and electronic 
BISSCMMMENS -cccseunnsenssarenceceee 42.1 ens 18.16 19.8 13.0 8.64 11.3 8.0 4.95 8.5 5.8 3.76 
Welders and cutters . 30.8 22.4 10.52 19.2 14.3 5.89 14.7 12.1 4.27 13.5 10.8 3.79 
All other assemblers and 
fabricators «0.0... cseeeeeeeeee 98.1 61.2 9.20 53.7, 32.3 4.29 34.5 23.0 2.78 28.2 18.3 2.29 
Truck drivers, light and 
QQVY, mises nnssascacssarseevecssarenae 83.3 38.8 4.01 58.5 28.6 2.41 42.9 23.2 1.62 38.4 20.2 1.37 
All other motor vehicle 
ODGFAIONS Wikssiccgctsencsectassizezs 8.3 TT 19.27 (oye) 5.3 20.57 4.9 5.0 17.83 4.9 4.8 17.84 
Able seamen, ordinary 
seamen, and marine 
OUBES se iianairesd.dscitcasscas iver). 2.8 2.6 12.64 1.9 1.8 9.23 1.6 1.6 8.10 1.6 1.5 8.16 
Ship engineers ............:00 1.1 1.0 16.04 8 rf 10.33 ae Af 9.28 6 6 9.52 
Freight, stock, and material 
MOVEFS, NAN ........eceeeeees 31.9 14.3 3.88 19.4 8.7 2.45 13.3 6.6 1.63 11.4 faye) 1.37 
All other helpers, laborers, 
and material movers, 


to prime contractors travel across State borders through sub- 
contracting. To adapt to the current fiscal climate, employers 
in both the public and private sectors are streamlining opera- 
tions, merging business activities, utilizing the transferable 
skills of an established highly trained labor force, and diversi- 
fying activities into nondefense-related commercial projects. 

The aerospace industry, for example, is making a success- 
ful transition from meeting the demand of defense-dependent 
markets to meeting that of nondefense markets.’ From 1986 
to 1996, the industry experienced a decline of 305,000 jobs, 
or a 4.3-percent annual decline in employment. While em- 


ployment in the defense-related segment of the aerospace in- 
dustry is projected to decrease by 54,600 jobs between 1996 
and 2006, overall employment in the industry is expected to 
grow by 46,000 jobs during the same period. The projected 
growth in employment is attributed to additional freight traf- 
fic and growing consumer demand for airline travel, resulting 
in increased orders for commercial aircraft. 


Occupations 


The reduction in defense expenditures is expected to have an 
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| Table 8. | 8. Occupations most heavily dependent on 


defense spending, 1996 


[Percent of total employment] 


Occupations with the largest level changes in defense-related employment, 1987-1996 and projected 1996-2002, 


1996-2006, and 1987-2006 
[Thousands of jobs] 


Defense-related share 
oe stele of employment 

Shipfitters) fiscb setts scievescccassecsncscascvusscoscentee 43.7 
Aircraft assemblers, precision .............+ 41.4 
Electronics repairers, commercial and 

industrial equipment .. er 31.7 
RIQGONS acc srcvcccersescecuacetse-nocnuncondagccreseseeceee 30.0 
Aeronautical and astronautical 

ONGINCETS siiewcoetectcececesossscssseceseeentcedteaens 28.2 
Aircraft engine specialists ............. 26.3 
All other motor vehicle operators .. 20.6 
Aircraft mechanics ..........sceseeee 19.9 
Physicists and astronomers... 18.3 
Nuclear Engineers ...........::sccceseeseeeseerees 18.1 
Science and mathematics technicians .... 17.5 
All other physical scientists ..............:00+ 17.1 
Budget analysts. ..............00 16.9 
All other social scientists 16.1 
Metallurgists and metal, ceramic, 

and materials Engineers ...........:eeceeseeee 15.6 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, 

retail, and farm Products .........sseeeeseeeee 15.4 
Management analysts .........:..sscssssceseeeee 15.0 


Occupation 


All other managers and administrators ..........:00++++ 
Secretaries, except legal and medical .... 
Blue-collar worker supervisors ........... 
All other assemblers and fabricators .. 5 
All other sales and related Workers .............sessesseseeee 
All other helpers, laborers, and material 

FROVOLS NANG accctccsosce-cxeapeestnastyetcecauntticntssscrorenier tan 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, precision 
Electrical and electronics engineers .......... 
General office Clerks ............:.:sseeeees cs 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks......... 


Janitors and cleaners, including maids and 
ROUSOKOODEIS ii. sos surasvssndvasencenntarscaretectarsssvessttcteestae 
All other clerical and administrative support 
WOLKGIS 5 cociitecscniconssaneuzenseswassacdsnceccteetetorscavearssesensee 
Truck drivers, light and heavy ... 
StOCk CIES i iieccseseracterettesccs 
All other management support workers .. Sos 
All other professional WOrkeT ........scssesscsssesseseesseeees 
All other engineering technicians 
ANATECHNOOGISIS Hracccsttreetecttetcte steerer 
MaCHIRIStS ieccctrcccuccecectscsenteettresusscaesens 
Electrical and electronic assemblers 
Electrical and electronic technicians 
ANGTECHNOIOGISIS <.ccseevcccssectecsustscotexasecscnccarstsacedvecvs 


Accountants And Auditors ..........secsssessesssseeseteeneeneees 
Typists and word ProCeSSOIS ..........sesceceees 
Aeronautical and astronautical engineers... 
Clerical supervisors and managers ........... 
Mechanical engineers ... = me 
Drafters:<sacnsrnie Seek. eee eee eee 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, 

GING fart PrOGDUGIS HA eink. acs ccvcessncsecnreceuvennccarsanurees 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers, 

PROCISIOM Se iaeretestet ances cesasicacanveenxenccsnacuencterecmasteeroeeee 
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impact on every major occupational group. (See table 6.) The 
most notable decreases in employment over the 1987—2006 
period are among occupational groups having the largest num- 
ber of workers tied to defense spending. (See table 7.) These 
groups include operators, fabricators, and laborers (-551,802 
jobs); administrative support, including clerical (511,532 
jobs); and precision production, craft, and repair occupations 
(—489,458 jobs). (See table 6.) The reductions are also chang- 
ing the occupational composition of defense-related employ- 
ment. By 2006, professional specialty occupations will out- 
number operators, fabricators, and laborers, to become the 
third largest occupational group associated with defense-re- 
lated employment. 

Table 8 identifies the occupations most heavily dependent 
on defense spending in 1996, which range from positions re- 
quiring little formal education to years of graduate school. 
Occupations projected to experience the greatest change in 
employment are detailed in table 9. The occupations with the 
largest declines also tend to require years of specialized on- 
the-job training, or lower levels of formal education, or both. 
Due to advances in technology, changes in production meth- 
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Table 9. | “aa ©6©Continued—Occupations with the largest level changes in defense-related employment, 1987-1996 and projected 


1996-2002, 1996-2006, and 1987-2006 
[Thousands of jobs] 


|Table 10,| iit} }§=©6Occupations with the greatest amount of indirect defense-related employment in 1996 | 


Occupation 1987-1996 1996-2002 1996-2006 1987-2006 
——_—_—_+ 
RSMAS Neaeeeeseesesbcnthcaitectsttes,scusnsvivcsccscecsatvovcveceatees -14.5 -6.9 -8.3 22.8 
All other machine operators, tenders, setters, 

ANG SERUP ODOIALGIS cx ncinvarsvoncesssscasceararsaxenssessanscons -14.6 -6.1 -8.0 -22.7 
Science and mathematics technicians ...............0. —-16.7 -5.3 -5.3 -22.0 
Production, planning, and expediting clerks ............ -15.5 4.7 -6.0 21.5 
Maintenance repairers, general utility .......... Dee -12.7 -6.6 -8.2 -20.9 
PAU OWICTHIONGINCONS urs -crcesacasciesaavorsavsesoddivisconssssenssene -13.2 -6.4 75 -20.6 
Computer programmers .........:scssccsresceees bars -14.2 6.2 -6.3 -20.5 
Freight, stock, and material movers, hand ............... -12.5 6.1 7.9 -20.4 
Salespersons retell es siecss sk cine leleivesiedesitiavesnscscaes —11.1 -5.3 -6.9 -18.0 
Industrial machinery mechanics . oe -12.1 4.6 -5.9 -17.9 
WYEICIOTS ANG GUNOIS cain s.ncccsvwvectessntseboerdtsvevendvessed -11.6 4.5 -5.7 -17.3 
Computer engineers, scientists, and systems 

AREA US cee ee eters hay vac aeeosaangnecpavsvndepcsdienninaudasieasbas 9.9 ial 5.9 15.8 


Occupation 


[Thousands of jobs] 
Indirect 
Occupation employment 
All other sales and related WOrke®rS ..........scesseseeeeee 51.1 
All other managers and administrators 48.7 
Truck drivers, light ANd NEAVY ..........eesescsesesceceeeneeeeees 29.9 
Janitors and cleaners, including maids and 

MQUEGIKDODONS A pancsucven dics eoudspcadll eceesastvesacsasoenacenteies 26.9 
General office CIErkS ..........ccscsseseseseeeee 24.2 
Secretariesexcept legal and medical .. 22.7 
All other assemblers and fabricators ...........sessseeeses 21.4 
All other helpers, laborers, and material movers, 

Bieta recetemnueregerntestencettrcrsekiestececseesecocsiesavensesastsescecs 20.4 
Blue-collar worker SUPEFVISOIS ........:.scessessesseeseereeeee 20.0 
All other clerical and administrative support workers .. 18.6 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks............ 17.5 
MEIC spaenes teen tretee ce ideoseutansieeleitcezucivesuesdecbeatacetdares 14.4 
IAGCOUNtANIS ANG AUGIOIS \.....i2sc.ccseseccessvescelohecsosensvasues 12.4 
Computer engineers, scientists, and systems 

IVES one eto cs xa ctepanrsbeenesssraretrtipaveasTiaceeavmtvoriapseee 12.1 
Sa SIM FHA CAN nora casssuencveisiakacarsonsavecesossvessdeesonsens 12.1 
Maintenance repairers, general utility 0.00... cscs aSHALA 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, precision .. eee T1e7 
MEAS eoreree me eacser reese cebcecehedetesticevecsUavcedersbeavacieore 11.5 
Hand packers and packagers ........ 56 11.4 
Clerical supervisors And MANAQETS «3.........ceceseseseereee 11.3 
TONIC Ne RS eee erecta svasayuschasessosccstaseosvesieacsosconepioese 114 
Freight, stock, and material movers, hand ...........00+ 10.7 
All other machinery operators, tenders, setters, and 

SEASIDE ROU Sb vetscatincevostzeacstvecsacrscedsostdeavestecsevessccs 10.4 
All other management support workers nase 9.8 
Waiters and WaitreSSes .........ceesscscscsesescsseesseereeeeeee 9.7 


ee eee eEEyEEE————E&E&E&Z&=—EEEE—EESo 


ods, and an overall decline in manufacturing employment, 
operators, fabricators, and laborers and precision production, 
craft, and repair occupations are projected to generate only 
slow growth in employment over the 1996-2006 projection 
period.'? Consequently, workers displaced from defense-re- 
lated jobs may have difficulty finding alternative nondefense 
employment. Some firms that diversify their core businesses 
into nondefense-related enterprises, however, may offer dis- 


+ 


BURG UGIISES Genecesancrssratessstustensers «peseaaescsusbashonsseseenasdrocess 
Computer programme’. ......:.ssssssscssssssssessssssescesseserees 
Receptionists and information CIErkS .........::seseseeeees 
FIMEClElIMEAMRAGSES) ss sancensertussncaneseeteansdaras<t-csnsedozenatat 
Food counter, fountain, and related workers ..........++++ 
Industrial truck and tractor Operators... 
Electrical and electronic ASSEMDIerS ............seseeeeeeees 
Industrial machinery mechanics ....... Baas 
All other professional Workers ........ssesssscsececseesessnseees 
All other S@rviC@ WOrkELS ......sssesssesssseecsssserseseseseseees 
Printing, binding, and related Worker’ ........eseseeeeee 


Electrical and electronics ENGINCELS ........sssseeeersereees 
All other HANGWOFKESS .........sssecesessssseesseeessessssegersasseses 
Marketing, advertising, and public relations 
IMANDG CN Steresercsecpcesossspetacscrcaas ecctnerertretacsettovessossceress 
All other engineering technicians and technologists ... 
Typists ANd WOrd POCESSOSS .......cssccssssessssesteseressers 


All other machine tool cutters and formers ........ssee- 
All other agricultural, forestry, fishery, and related 
WOTKGIS 2 5,500 cavaunds niin svannsncrssuusedivun susuts its udes uurtanwsoasy 
Data entry keyers, except composing 
Electrical and electronic technicians and technologists 
PEAS ete teansee scare de esses sosavarcasnxesanecsuvesadcsyacaverens eases 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers, 
PQCISION oss occse sec sncssccnvesvaradnescscentekuatorevensnasnxsangehacevsns 
Teachers, preschool through college,except special 
ANA AAUIt CAUCATION ........sssesscesssserrseessrsverceeserseeseesenes 
Welders and cutters 
PUOtMOr SNGINGOLS iiesscssccecssscsccceoressvecrasssseesssnsvonvoarsnes 


Indirect 
employment 


placed workers employment-counseling services and oppor- 
tunities to acquire additional education or retraining. 
Defense-related employment has long been an integral part 
of many communities. Spending on defense creates a wide 
variety of employment opportunities for unskilled workers as 
well as Ph.D.’s across a broad range of business establish- 
ments. Therefore, the impact of decreased defense dollars will 
continue to be felt across occupations indirectly related to de- 
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fense spending. Table 10 shows occupations with the largest 
amount of indirect defense-related employment in 1996. Many 
of these occupations—all other managers and administrators, 
all other sales and related workers, truckdrivers, janitors, 
secretaries, and retail salespersons—also are among the occu- 
pations listed in table 9 with the largest changes in defense- 
related employment.There are few occupations completely im- 
mune to the economic impact of declining defense dollars. 


i SUMMARY, THE DECADE-LONG CONTRACTION in defense-re- 
ated expenditures and employment is projected to continue, 
at a slower rate, through 2006. Almost three-quarters of the 
expected reductions in defense-related employment between 
1987 and 2006 have transpired. The reductions are projected 


Footnotes 


to have an impact on employment across a myriad of indus- 
tries and occupations directly and indirectly related to defense. 
Such industries and occupations range from weapon design, 
development, and production to those supplying support, tech- 
nical expertise, and transportation services to the Government 
and private firms. The fierce competition for limited defense 
dollars, particularly among industries with significant concen- 
trations of defense employment, is likely to remain through- 
out the projected period. To stay competitive, many firms will 
continue to redesign their operations and products, and enter 
nondefense markets. Over the next decade, the repercussions 
of fewer defense dollars, while still substantial, show signs of 
easing, as industries adjust and worker retraining initiatives 
are implemented. O 


' All data for this article are on a calendar-year basis. 

? This article is part of a continuing series from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Office of Employment Projections: U.S. Defense Related Em- 
ployment Retrenches, Issues in Labor Statistics, May 1995; and Norman 
Saunders, “Employment effects of the rise and fall of defense spending,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1993, pp. 3-10. 

3 Employment generated by defense spending can be divided into two 
categories—direct and indirect. Nearly all industries have some combina- 
tion of direct and indirect defense-related employment. Direct defense-re- 
lated employment evolves from the Defense Department’s spending on all 
final goods and services. Indirect defense-related employment arises from 
the need to supply inputs to the producers of these final goods and services. 

“ These estimates were derived from the 1996-2006 BLs projections in 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1997, various articles. 

5 Ibid. Also, see first paragraph of the appendix. 

° A decline in job requirements does not necessarily result in fewer jobs 
in the economy or a rise in unemployment; other factors of demand, such as 
exports, investment, and personal consumption, could offset this decline. 

7 These estimates were derived from the 1996-2006 BLs projections in 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1997, various articles. 

®The income multiplier effect—changes in defense spending directly 
and indirectly—has an impact on defense-related employment. These changes 
in defense-related employment produce shifts in consumption and invest- 


Appendix: 


Defense spending and defense-related employment are derived us- 
ing the Department of Defense proposed budget outlays, the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis National Income and Product Accounts data, 
and BLS input-output tables. Historical data on Government expen- 
ditures are published annually in The Survey of Current Business 
(tables 3.7b, 3.8b, 3.10 and 3.11). Expenditures are separated into 
three groups—Federal Government defense, Federal Government 
nondefense, and State and local government. Additional levels of 
detail are provided for each of the three categories. Projected out- 
lays through 2002 are published in the Department of Defense’s 
National Defense Budget Estimates for FY 1998. The projected ex- 
penditure data are converted to National Income and Product Ac- 
counts concepts by applying the average ratio between National In- 
come and Product Accounts and Defense Department series 
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ment patterns, which may alter employment in industries unrelated to de- 
fense spending. These tertiary affects are referred to as income effects and 
are not estimated in this study. Similarly, the effects from the lost reinvest- 
ment of profits and the decreased investment requirements resulting from 
reduced production needs are not examined. 

° Paying for Military Readiness and Upkeep: Trends in Operation and 
Maintenance Spending (Washington, Congressional Budget Office, Sep- 
tember 1997). 

10 Additional information regarding Base Realignment and Closures is 
found in William S. Cohen, Report of the Quadrennial Defense Review 
(Department of Defense, May 1997); William S. Cohen, Defense Reform 
Initiative Report (Department of Defense, November 1997); and Transform- 
ing Defense: National Security in the 21% Century (Report of the National 
Defense Panel, December 1997). 

"The Costs and Benefits of Retail Activities at Military Bases (Washing- 
ton, Congressional Budget Office, October 1997). 

2 For additional information on defense-dependent industries, including 
aerospace, see Ron Hetrick, “Employment in high-tech defense industries 
in a post cold war era,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1996, pp. 57-63. 

'3 Additional detail of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Employment Pro- 
jections 1996-2006 can be found on the Bureau’s Web Page, http//: 
stats.bls.gov and in the Monthly Labor Review, November 1997. Also, see 
BLS Releases New 1996-2006 Employment Projections (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Dec. 3, 1997). 


Data Sources and Methodology 


computed over the past 10 years. The current National Income and 
Product Accounts data are then deflated with the projected defense 
spending deflators, derived from the implicit price deflators projec- 
tions section of the Data Resources, Inc., Comprehensive Quarterly 
Model of the U.S. Economy. 

The input-output table and associated requirements tables are 
part of the data system used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
prepare its regular biannual projections of the U.S. economy at an 
industry level of detail. The input-output table is published every 5 
years and consists of two tables—the “make” and the “use tables.” 
The make table indicates the commodities an industry makes, in- 
cluding primary and secondary products, while the use table indi- 
cates the inputs used by an industry in producing those commodi- 
ties. The use table also offers information regarding the technology 


used in production, purchases of commodities by end users, and the 
value added to production in each industry. The use table acts as a 
bridge between the National Income and Product Accounts data on 
Government defense expenditures and the industries producing these 
goods and services. 

A “total requirements” table is derived from the make and use 
~ tables to convert the production concepts in the input-output table 
to employment. The total requirements table indicates the total pro- 
duction required to support $1 of final demand. It includes both the 
direct and indirect input requirements to production. The total re- 
quirements table is scaled to the employment-output ratio for each 
industry, thus converting the production required per dollar of de- 
mand to the employment required per dollar of demand. The end 
result is the employment requirements table. The employment re- 
quirements table shows how the interrelationships between various 


industries affect employment. For example, defense spending gen- 
erates employment in the aerospace industry, which generates em- 
ployment in the electronic components and accessories industry and 
the communication equipment industry. Employment is indirectly 
affected in the retail trade industry, and the hotels and other lodging 
industry, because communities develop around manufacturing sites 
and travelers seek overnight accommodations to conduct business. 
This analysis does not examine job creation or reduction associated 
with the income multiplier effect of defense spending. 

Industry employment is translated to occupational employment, 
using the industry-occupation matrix. The matrix details the occupa- 
tional content of each industry and is projected to 2006 as part of the 
BLS ongoing projections program. Defense-related industry employ- 
ment is multiplied by these staffing patterns to generate the occupa- 
tional employment statistics related to defense spending. 
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Persons outside the labor 
force who want a job 


Persons enter or leave the labor force in response 

to a myriad of changing personal or economic conditions; 
their decisions often do not seem to be closely linked 

to their stated desire or availability for work a year earlier 


Ithough labor economists tend to focus 
Ak the activities and characteristics of 

persons in the labor force, there has been 
continued, if somewhat less visible, interest in 
the possible links to the job market of persons 
outside the labor force who want work but are 
not currently seeking a job. Data from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS) show that an aver- 
age of 4.9 million nonparticipants reported that 
they wanted a job in 1997, representing about 7.4 
percent of all persons outside the labor force. 
Persons making up this group—particularly “dis- 
couraged workers”—are of interest to labor mar- 
ket analysts and policymakers because they, like 
the unemployed, represent unused human re- 
sources in our economy. Moreover, information 
on the size, profile, and extent of subsequent la- 
bor force attachment of these nonparticipants 
who want a job is important to understand the 
nature of the total labor supply and to provide a 
complete measure of the slack or tightness of the 
labor market. 

This article discusses the development of not- 
in-the-labor-force concepts used in the CPs, il- 
lustrating how the definitions have changed over 
time to reflect evolving notions about persons 
outside the labor force and their relationship to 
the labor force. Using classifications of nonpar- 
ticipants based on definitions that were imple- 
mented as part of the 1994 redesign of the cps, 
this article also examines the extent to which 
persons who had been outside the labor force and 
indicated that they wanted a job in 1994 became 
attached to the labor force a year later. The new 
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measures were developed to more accurately and 
objectively identify those persons who might be 
considered to be most closely linked to the labor 
force as determined by factors such as their de- 
sire to work, availability for work, and recent job 
search activity. In addition, the analysis takes a 
look at whether specific groups of nonpartici- 
pants—particularly those defined as “discour- 
aged workers”—in fact show a greater attach- 
ment to the labor force than had been shown un- 
der the prior definitions. Also considered is the 
degree to which subsequent labor force partici- 
pation differs among the various subcategories 
of persons outside the labor force who said they 
wanted to work, and how the experience of such 
persons compares with that of persons who had 
been unemployed. In the concluding sections of 
the article, the influence of certaindemographic, __ 
work history, and intention-to-work characteris- 
tics is studied to determine the extent to which 
these factors are predictors of subsequent labor 
market activity. 


Not-in-the-labor-force concepts 


Labor economists first became interested in per- 
sons outside the labor force who wanted a job as 
a potential source of labor in the post-World War 
II period.! During the Great Depression, the 
economy had included a vast number of unem- 
ployed with few prospects of finding work. 
Among the new post-war realities, revealed by 
new data on the labor force, was the fact that — 
millions of people moved into and out of the la- 


bor force each year not only for personal reasons but because 
of changes in labor demand. 

The first concepts and definitions to account for those per- 
sons outside the labor force who wanted a job were incorpo- 
rated into the CPS in January 1967. These measures were in- 
troduced as a result of recommendations by the President’s 
Committee to Appraise Employment and Unemployment Sta- 
tistics (more commonly known as the Gordon Committee), 
which, in 1962, recognized the need to collect more detailed 
information in the CPS on so-called “discouraged workers”— 
that is, persons outside the labor force who were not currently 
looking for a job because they believed their job search would 
be in vain. Some analysts referred to such persons as the “hid- 
den unemployed.” 

Data on such workers, based on a consistent set of defini- 
tions, were collected in the cps from 1967 through 1993.2 
Persons who were not in the labor force—that is, who were 
not working at all during the survey reference week and who 


had not looked for work during the prior 4-week period— 
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were asked if they wanted a job “now,” either full or part time. 
Those with an affirmative answer were asked the reason they 
were not seeking a job. Persons classified as “discouraged 
workers” were those who responded that they did not think 
they could find a job, either for a job market-related reason, 
such as their belief that work was not available or that they 
could not find any work, or for certain personal reasons, such 
as a perception that they were too young or too old, that they 
lacked education or training, or that they had some other per- 
sonal handicap.3 

Criticisms of the definition of discouraged workers later 
surfaced, however, particularly during the 1970s. In 1979, the 
National Commission on Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics (also known as the Levitan Commission) formal- 
ized these criticisms, noting that the definition of discouraged 
workers was (1) too subjective, because the measure was 
based primarily on a stated “desire” for a job, without speci- 
fying the terms and conditions of work,’ and (2) too arbitrary, 
because availability to take a job was inferred from responses 
to the question on reasons for not currently looking for a job 
rather than determined directly.5 

The Levitan Commission recommended using a new mea- 
surement that would be based on clear evidence of prior job 
search and current desire and availability for a job. Their rec- 
ommendation was accepted by the Secretary of Labor 2 
years laters but could not be implemented at that time be- 
cause there was no funding to test the impact of a changed 
definition and survey questions on other measures, such as 
the overall unemployment rate. An opportunity for testing 
arose in the late 1980s as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of the Census, began a major 


| program to modernize the CPs. An entirely new questionnaire 


was developed and tested, including a new series of ques- 


tions on the characteristics of persons not in the labor force. 

Thus, the new definition of discouraged workers incorpo- 
rated two changes. First, a question to determine whether a 
person had searched for a job within the prior 12 months was 
added. Second, a direct question on availability to take a job 
was added that replaced the inferred measure of availability 
used with the former definition. Under the new question de- 
sign, individuals who are not searching for work but who want 
a job and are available for work are asked the main reason 
why they are not looking for work. (In the former scheme, 
individuals could provide any number of reasons for not seek- 
ing work. A “nondiscouraged” reason took precedence over a 
“discouraged” reason in the classification scheme.) 

An additional not-in-the-labor-force concept was created 
as part of the design of the new questions. It relates to persons 
who are “marginally attached” to the labor force. This is a 
broader concept than “discouraged workers” in that it includes 
the requirements for job desire, availability, and job search in 
the past year, but places no restrictions on the reasons for not 
looking for work. Thus, persons who meet these conditions 
and cite family responsibilities or transportation problems as 
reasons for not conducting a job search, for example, would 
be included among the marginally attached. 

The newly defined discouraged workers are a subset of the 
marginally attached group. Along with the additional job 
search and availability requirements, the new definition of 
discouraged workers maintains the same reasons for not con- 
ducting a job search as provided under the former definition, 
namely, that such persons believe no jobs are available for 
them or that there are none for which they could qualify. More 
specifically, such persons respond that they are not currently 
looking for work for one of the following reasons: _ they be- 
lieve there are no jobs available for them; they could not find 
work; they lack necessary schooling, skills, or experience; or 
they perceive some type of discrimination in the workplace. 
With the implementation of the additional job search and 
availability requirements in 1994, the number of discouraged 
workers fell by roughly half. 

Within the marginally attached group, persons who give 
reasons other than discouragement for not conducting a job 
search—teferred to as “other marginally attached” persons— 
constitute almost three-fourths of the total group. Their rea- 
sons for not looking for a job include child care problems, 
family responsibilities, going to school or training, ill health 
or disability, transportation problems, or other reasons. 


Past studies and theoretical concepts 


Past studies of persons not in the labor force had focused on a 
group referred to as the “hidden unemployed.” This group 
was generally defined by researchers as those persons who 
would like to work but are too discouraged over employment 
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prospects to search for a job.” It was assumed that many of 
these hidden unemployed would be labor force participants in 
a “full employment” economy, and thus represent a compo- 
nent of the current supply of labor. Other economists had ex- 
panded the concept of “hidden unemployed” to include not 
only discouraged workers but also certain visibly underem- 
ployed persons—specifically those who are working part time 
but would prefer full-time work.’ 

These studies of the hidden unemployed focused on esti- 
mating their numbers and composition, as well as examining 
the cyclical sensitivity of officially measured discouraged 
workers over the course of the business cycle. The findings 
showed clearly that the number of discouraged workers is 
quite sensitive to changes in labor demand, declining when 
the economy expands and unemployment falls. 

While hidden unemployment is a concept that relates to the 
current supply of available labor, another concept, the “labor 
reserve,” is somewhat broader and refers to the potential sup- 
ply of labor.!° It encompasses those nonparticipants who are 
most likely to join the labor force in the future under more 
favorable economic and social conditions. Members of the 
labor reserve may briefly test the labor market or begin a job 
search when the economy improves. Moreover, inherent in 
the concept of a labor reserve is the notion that personal atti- 
tudes and preferences may be as important a factor to poten- 
tial labor force participation as low unemployment and high 
wages. In theory, the labor reserve could include anyone out- 
side the labor force who would enter under the right condi- 
tions, although some researchers have postulated that it con- 
sists primarily of those outside the labor force who say they 
want jobs, with discouraged workers and persons with recent 
work experience forming its core. 

Given these conceptual distinctions between the hidden 
unemployed and the labor reserve, one might expect that, all 
else equal, labor force attachment among various groups clas- 
sified as not in the labor force but wanting a job would differ 
substantially. Specifically, discouraged workers might be ex- 
pected to have a stronger labor force attachment than other 
nonparticipants who want a job. Yet, evidence presented to 
the Levitan Commission in 1979 indicated that discouraged 
workers did not have a distinctive labor force attachment.!! 
The links of the discouraged (as formerly defined) to the la- 
bor market were weaker than might have been expected. 


Objective of this study 


The analysis in this study focuses primarily on the labor force 
status of persons in 1995 who, as of a year earlier, had been 
classified as outside the labor force but had indicated they 
wanted a job. Questions to be addressed include whether the 
newly defined discouraged workers show a stronger attach- 
ment to the labor force than other not-in-the-labor-force 
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groups or than discouraged workers as classified under the 
former definition. Comparisons of subsequent labor force ac- 
tivity also are made between those not in the labor force who 
want a job as well as the discouraged and persons who had 
been unemployed in 1994. The comparison between the dis- 
couraged and the unemployed may indicate whether future 
links to the job market among the so-called “hidden unem- 
ployed” were as strong as those for persons officially classi- 
fied as unemployed. 

The structure of the CPS allows for this type of longitudinal 
analysis. Sample households are tracked in the same 4 months 
for 2 consecutive years.!2 For this reason, it is possible to 
match year-apart reports from respondents. For this analysis, 
reports on individuals outside the labor force in 1994 who had 
indicated that they wanted a job were matched with the re- 
ported labor force status of the same persons a year later.'3 
That is, cases for each month in sample were matched to the 
same consecutive months a year later. 

The maximum number of potentially matchable households 
is half the full sample. However, the sample universe for this 
study, based on actual matches, was substantially less than 
the potential universe. Some respondents did not provide data 
a year later because they could not be contacted (they might 
have moved) or because they did not respond at all to the sur- 
vey or to the key survey questions on labor force classifica- 
tion. In addition, because the CPS sample was in the midst of 
its decennial sample redesign, some households that normally 
would have been in scope were no longer in the sample.'4 For 
these reasons, the distributions shown in the tables are based 
on the weighted number of respondents who actually provided 
data. 


Characteristics of the target group 


Before examining the subsequent labor force attachment of 
persons outside the labor force in 1994 who said they wanted 
a job, it is useful to understand the size and demographic char- 
acteristics of this group. In 1994, just under 10 percent of the 
total number of persons classified as not in the labor force 
indicated they wanted a job. Of the 6.2 million persons who 
indicated they wanted a job in that year, only 1.8 million were 
classified as marginally attached to the labor force.!5 About 
500,000 of this total were not currently looking for work be- 
cause of discouragement over job prospects. Compared to the 
number of persons officially classified as unemployed—8.0 
million in 1994—the so-called “hidden unemployed,” at least 
as measured through the new discouraged worker concept, 
were a relatively small group. 

As compared with their numbers in the population, blacks 
and youth were highly overrepresented in the three nonpar- 
ticipant groups, that is, those who wanted a job, the margin- 
ally attached, and discouraged workers. Men were more likely 
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to be classified as discouraged workers than were women, 
but were slightly less likely than women to be classified in 
the other two nonparticipant groups. 


Labor market attachment 


Analysis of the current data shows that, as in past studies, 
persons who were not in the labor force but wanted a job in 
1994 did not have a strong attachment to the labor force a 
year later. Indeed, only 41 percent of nonparticipants who said 
they wanted a job in 1994 were in the labor force in 1995. 
(See table 1.) Moreover, a large majority of those who re- 
mained out of the labor force a year later indicated that they 
no longer wanted a job. Such persons might have decided to 
take on a full-time commitment such as school or child care 
responsibilities, or perhaps have retired. 

Of those who said they wanted a job, persons who were 
classified as marginally attached to the labor force (that is, 
they had searched for work in the prior year and were avail- 
able to take a job but were not currently looking for work) 
had a slightly stronger link to the job market than the overall 
want-a-job group. Even among the marginally attached, how- 
ever, only 48 percent were in the labor force a year later. Dis- 
couraged workers—the group who might be expected to show 
future labor market activity—experienced slightly lower la- 
bor force attachment (45 percent in the labor force in 1995) 
than other marginally attached workers (49 percent). 

These low rates of labor force attachment for discouraged 
workers might be interpreted several ways: that respondents 
overstate their desire for work as a “socially acceptable” re- 
sponse, or that the barriers to employment for these persons 
(perceived and real) are so great as to leave many discour- 
aged for an extended period. Perhaps it is reasonable that the 
“nondiscouraged” reasons for not looking for work, such as 
transportation problems, school attendance, and child care 
problems, are somewhat less intractable than are the reasons 
that make the discouraged feel “unemployable.” 

As anticipated, labor force attachment among discouraged 
workers, although weak, was somewhat stronger than it had 
been in the past under the old definition. However, compari- 
sons with past studies are problematic because of definitional 
and methodological differences, and, given the cyclical sen- 
sitivity of the number of discouraged workers, different peri- 
ods of study within the business cycle. For example, two ear- 
lier studies that examined subsequent attachment to the labor 
force among discouraged workers analyzed data for periods 
relatively early during economic recovery cycles (1976-77 
and 1982-83).16 On the other hand, this study looks at the 
years 1994-95, a few years after the most recent recession 
officially ended. 

The data for 1995 show a substantial difference in the sub- 
sequent employment experience of nonparticipants who said 


they wanted a job, as compared with persons who were offi- 
cially classified as unemployed. While 53 percent of the un- 
employed were working a year later, less than a third of the 
nonparticipants who had wanted a job managed to find one. 
Moreover, nearly 1 in 5 unemployed was still searching for a 
job, compared with only 1 in 10 nonparticipants who had ex- 
pressed a desire to work. Discouraged workers, while show- 
ing a somewhat higher subsequent labor force participation 
than the total want-a-job group, nonetheless had nowhere near 
the strength of attachment demonstrated by the unemployed. 
In 1995, 45 percent of persons classified as discouraged work- 
ers in 1994 were in the labor force, compared with 72 percent 
of persons classified as unemployed in the prior year. Such 
substantial differences suggest that merely indicating a desire 
to work is not nearly as good a predictor of subsequent labor 
force activity—particularly employment activity—as actively 
searching for a job. 


Attachment by demographic group 


Men who reported that they wanted a job had a stronger sub- 
sequent labor force attachment than did their female 
counterparts. (See table 1.) Differences were particularly 
evident between discouraged men and women; their labor 
force participation rates were 49 and 38 percent, respectively, 
a year later. Discouraged men were almost twice as likely as 
women to be unemployed a year later, yet men and women 
were about equally likely to be employed a year later. 

Whites in each of the nonparticipant groups were slightly 
more likely than their black counterparts to have entered the 
labor force a year later. Consistent with their overall patterns 
of labor market success, whites in these groups had a greater 
likelihood of being employed in a year’s time, while blacks 
generally were more likely to be looking for work a year later. 
The greatest difference in subsequent labor force attachment 
by race was found among discouraged workers; 47 percent of 
whites were in the labor force a year later, compared with 39 
percent of blacks. Because reasons for discouragement in- 
clude the perception of employer discrimination, this may be 
a factor in weakening blacks’ links to the labor market vis-a- 
vis those of whites. 

Among persons classified as not in the labor force who 
wanted a job, about half of all young persons (aged 16 to 24 
years) showed some labor force activity a year later, while 
persons aged 55 and older were least likely to have entered 
the job market. (See table 2.) Most of these older persons who 
remained outside the labor force a year later reported they 
were no longer even interested in finding a job. The differ- 
ences by age may reflect the greater willingness on the part of 
youth to accept more readily available low-wage employment, 
given their lower skill levels and relative lack of experience 
with the job market. 
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ifele)(=3I Persons not in the labor force who wanted a job and unemployed persons in 1994 by their labor force status in 1995, 
by sex, and race 


Status in 1995 


In the labor force Not in the labor force 
Wanted a job 

Total Searched and was 
et oem tou. available for work 


sands) Employed| Unemployed rice eahasi : 


Discouraged 


over job 
Total al 


Not in the labor force, wanted 
a job 100.0 
Searched and was available 


100.0 


Reason not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
prospects 100.0 
Other reasons 100.0 
Did not search for work and 
was not available 100.0 
Unemployed 100.0 


Men 


Not in the labor force, wanted 
a job 100.0 


100.0 
Reason not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
prospects ad 100.0 
Other reasons 100.0 
Did not search for work and 
was not available 100.0 
Unemployed 100.0 


Women 


Not in the labor force, wanted 
a job 100.0 


100.0 


Reason not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
prospects 100.0 
Other reasons 100.0 
Did not search for work and 
was not available 100.0 
Unemployed 100.0 
White 
Not in the labor force, wanted 


a job 100.0 
Searched and was available 


100.0 


Reason not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
prospects 100.0 
Other reasons 100.0 
Did not search for work and 
was not available 100.0 
Unemployed 100.0 
Black 
Not in the labor force, wanted 


a job 100.0 
Searched and was available 


100.0 
Reason not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
prospects kes 100.0 
Other reasons ... ae 100.0 
Did not search for w 
was not available 100.0 
Unemployed 100.0 


Nore: Data are derived from the Current Population Survey andrepresent ages for 1994 and 1995, which are based on the full sample of households. 
weighted averages of matched sample households that were in the survey in _ Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 
both 1994 and 1995. Thus, these data differ from the official published aver- 
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ifelelI-34) ~Persons not in the labor force who wanted a job and unemployed persons in 1994 by their labor force status in 1995, 


by age, and sex 
Status in 1985 


In the labor force Not in the labor force 
Wanted a job 


Searched and was 
Status in 1994, available for work 


by sex and race Did not 
Employed/|Unemployed| Total | Reason for not want 
looking for work: 


a job 
Discouraged 
over job 
prospects 


Other 
reasons 


Not in labor force, 
wanted a job 


Total, 16 years and older 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


Men, 16 years and older 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years .... 
55 years and older 


Women, 16 years and older .... 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


Searched and was 
available for work 


Total, 16 years and older 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


Men, 16 years and older 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


Women, 16 years and older .... 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


Unemployed 


al 


Total, 16 years and older 
16 to 24 years..... 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


pe — 


IND eke es 
NONO NONWD Avwow 


Men, 16 years and older 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


Women, 16 years and older .... 
16 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


nm 


| 


Note: Data are derived from the Current Population Survey and represent ages for 1994 and 1995, which are based on the full sample of households. 
weighted averages of matched sample households that were in the survey in Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 
both 1994 and 1995. Thus, these data differ from the official published aver- 
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Reason for not looking for work 


The slightly lower subsequent attachment observed among 
discouraged persons relative to other marginally attached per- 
sons reflected different patterns in subsequent employment 
and unemployment. Nearly a third of other marginally at- 
tached persons had become employed a year later, whereas 
only 27 percent of discouraged workers had done so. None- 
theless, both types of marginally attached workers were 
equally likely to be looking for work in a year’s time. 


Among discouraged workers, those who were no longer 
looking because of factors most allied with the jobseeking 
process—that is, they had stopped looking for work because 
they could not find work, believed no work was available for 
them, or lacked schooling or training—had the greatest at- 
tachment to the labor force a year later. Those who cited dis- 
crimination—both age and other types of discrimination— 
were least likely to be labor force participants. These findings 
suggest that persons who are-discouraged due to concrete la- 
bor market difficulties (shortage of work or mismatch of skills 


ifele)(-asm Persons not in the labor force who wanted a job and unemployed jobseekers in 1994 by their recent work 
experience, jobsearch intentions, and labor force status in 1995 
Status in 1995 
In the labor force Not in the labor force 
Wanted a job 
Total Searched and was 
Status in 1994, (thou- | Percent available for work Did not mann 
by sex and race sands) Total | Employed| Unemployed] Total Reasonfornot | search for} “Wong 
Total looking for work: work or 
+ —_ ajob 
Total | Discouraged was not 
overjob | Other | available 
prospects bps 
Last worked less than 
12 months ago 
Not in labor force, wanted 
@ JOD SSS a eee cats 1,135 | 100.0 | 60.8 47.6 13.2 39.2 | 15.4 4.3 0.6 3.6 11.2 23.8 
Searched and was available 
FOP WOTKGEE esis ont eat teens 297 | 100.0 | 60.6 42.5 18.1 39.5 | 13.8 5.8 6 52 8.0 25.6 
Reason for not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
PROSPECTS Hi i./eececesueeee< 100.0 | 58.1 Sis 20.8 41.9 7.9 3.1 ts 4 47 34.1 
Other reasons 100.0 | 61.2 44.0 Whe 38.7 | 15.6 6.6 - 6.6 9.0 23.1 
Unemployed jobseekers 100.0 | 77.8 62.5 15.3 22.2 74 3.3 8 2.5 41 14.8 
Did not work less than 
12 months ago 
Not in labor force, wanted 
21] (0) 0 aaron ke eT Rea 1,976 | 100.0 | 38.4 26.3 12.1 61.6 | 17.6 5.8 17 4A 11.8 44.0 
Searched and was available 
OSs WOTK ix. scctatereastonteessee sues 682 | 100.0 | 44.8 25.8 19.0 55.2 | 19.3 141.3 3.8 74 8.0 35.9 
Reason for not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
PFOSPOCHS Feiss sctewescentsssens 196 | 100.0 | 39.8 20.4 19.4 60.2 | 22.4 15.1 9.5 5.6 7.4 37.8 
Other reasons ..........-.-000+ 486 | 100.0 | 46.8 28.0 18.8 53.1 | 18.0 9.7 1.5 8.2 8.2 35.2 
Unemployed jobseekers .......... 1,505 | 100.0 64.5 40.5 24.0 35.5) | 12.2 5.6 2.1 3.5 6.6 23.3 
Intended to seek work 
Not in labor force, wanted j 
@ jOD peta tee nadgte dette 2,637 | 100.0 | 48.7 35.4 13.3 51.3 | 16.8 Sf, 1.5 41 a bile 34.6 
Searched and was available 
FOR WOTKG SEER, serosa vcocne 914 | 100.0 | 49.9 30.9 19.0 50.1 | 18.3 9.9 cH 6.9 8.3 31.8 
Reason for not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
prospects As. aisates 242 | 100.0 | 46.2 26.5 19.7 53.8 | 18.4 12.1 8.5 3.7 6.3 35.4 
Other reasons ..............000+ 671 | 100.0 51.3 32.5 18.8 48.8 | 18.2 9.1 11 8.0 9.1 30.6 
Did not intend to seek work 
Not in labor force, wanted 
@ JOD dA endeee 473 | 100.0 | 34.6 26.8 7.8 65.4 | 17.0 2.8 - 2.8 14.2 48.4 
Searched and was available 
TOP WOTK actrees ots Bictes cp cccee 66 | 100.0 | 45.5 31.1 14.4 54.6 8.6 4.9 - 4.9 3.7 46.0 
Reason for not looking for work: 
Discouraged over job 
PYOSPOGIS coco ccsccscncapeenten 22 | 100.0 (‘) () (’) (i) (‘) (‘) (‘) (‘) (‘) () 
Other reasons 43 | 100.0 55.4 44.0 11.4 44.6 2.0 2.0 - 2.0 = 42.6 


'Data not shown where base is less than 35,000. 
Note: Data are derived from the Current Population Survey and represent 
weighted averages of matched sample households that were in the survey in 
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both 1994 and 1995. Thus, these data differ from the official published aver- 
ages for 1994 and 1995, which are based on the full sample of households. 
Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. Dash represents zero. 


demanded in the workplace) have stronger ties to the labor 
force than those who perceive discrimination to be a barrier 
to entering the labor market. 

Turning to the other marginally attached group, most of the 
subcategories showed a relatively higher proportion employed 
a year later, as compared with discouraged workers. As might 
be expected, persons who had been in school or training were 
more likely to be employed (37 percent), while those with 
child care problems were less likely to be working in a year’s 
time (21 percent). Nonetheless, persons with child care diffi- 
culties were most likely to be searching for a job the follow- 
ing year, indicating that they might have a more difficult time 
finding a job that suits their schedules than other persons in 
the other marginally attached group. 


Other factors 


One might expect that the recency of a person’s work experi- 
ence and his or her intentions to seek work would be impor- 
tant factors in subsequent attachment to the labor force.!7 As 
might be expected, nonparticipants who had expressed some 
desire for a job and had recent work experience in the first 
survey year were more likely to be labor force participants 1 
year later than were those who had more remote or no work 
experience. Moreover, those having recent work experience 
proved to have stronger ties to the labor force than those who 
merely expressed their intention to seek work in the future. 
Unemployed jobseekers with recent work experience pre- 
dictably revealed the strongest attachment to the labor force— 
78 percent continued to be labor force participants a year later. 
Even unemployed jobseekers with more remote or no work 
history showed a relatively strong attachment to the labor force. 


Footnotes | 


1 See Paul O. Flaim, “Discouraged workers and changes in unemploy- 
ment,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1973, p. 8. 


2 During this period, data were collected from only part of the cps sample 
and were available only quarterly. 


3 Persons giving reasons other than or in addition to “discouraged” rea- 
sons were considered to be not available to take a job, and thus were not 
classified as discouraged workers. 


4 See Counting the Labor Force (Washington, National Commission on 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics, 1979), pp. 45—46. 


5 As an example, according to special tabulations of cps data from the 
fourth quarter of 1977, 340,000 persons were not counted as discouraged 
because they were students or provided other reasons for not conducting a 
job search even though they also cited reasons of discouragement. (See 
Counting the Labor Force, p. 45.) 


6 See Final Report of the Secretary of Labor on the Recommendations of 
the National Commission on Employment and Unemployment Statistics (U.S. 
Department of Labor, October 1981). 


7 See Joseph L. Gastwirth, “Estimating the number of ‘hidden unem- 
ployed’,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1973, pp. 17-26; and Jacob 
Mincer, “Determining who are the ‘hidden unemployed’,” Monthly Labor 


True to their word, persons not in the labor force who indicated 
they wanted a job, yet had no intention of looking for work, 
showed relatively weak attachment to the labor force. 


IN ADDITION TO REDUCING THE NUMBER of discouraged work- 
ers by half, the new measure of such workers, introduced in 
1994, had the anticipated effect of showing somewhat stron- 
ger ties to the labor force than had been demonstrated under 
the old definition (although the comparisons in this article 
were made with studies that used different methodologies and 
reference points in the business cycle). Nonetheless, the newly 
defined discouraged workers, although showing somewhat 
stronger ties to the labor force than under the prior definition, 
still had relatively weak links to the labor force, particularly 
as compared to the unemployed. These findings suggest that 
persons classified as discouraged workers, even under the 
new, more rigorous definition, find it difficult to translate their 
desire for work into subsequent employment or even an ac- 
tive job search effort. 

The findings presented in this article also raise the ques- 
tion of whether the theoretical concept of hidden unem- 
ployment—with its connotations of strong labor force par- 
ticipation in a full-employment economy—should prima- 
rily refer to discouraged workers or should encompass oth- 
ers outside the labor force. Other marginally attached 
workers, that is, persons who cited reasons other than dis- 
couragement for giving up their job search, actually had a 
somewhat greater attachment to the labor force than dis- 
couraged workers. But, as expected, a person’s desire to 
work, by itself, proved to be a considerably weaker indi- 
cator of future labor force activity than wanting work and 
conducting an active job search. oO 


Review, March 1973, pp. 27-30. 


8 See Barbara Cottman Job, “How likely are individuals to enter the la- 
bor force?” Monthly Labor Review, September 1979, pp. 28-34. 


9 See Gastwirth, “Estimating the number”; Mincer, “Determining who 
are the ‘hidden unemployed’ ”; Flaim, “Discouraged workers and changes 
in unemployment”; Carol M. Ondeck, “Discouraged workers’ link to job- 
less rate reaffirmed,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1978, pp. 40—42; and 
Paul O. Flaim, “Discouraged workers: how strong are their links to the job 
market?” Monthly Labor Review, August 1984, pp. 8-11. 


10 See Christopher G. Gellner, “Enlarging the concept of a labor reserve,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1975, pp. 20-28; and Job, “How likely are 
individuals.” 


11 See Counting the Labor Force, p. 45 


12 The crs follows a 4-8-4 rotation pattern in sampling households: a 
selected household is interviewed for 4 consecutive months, is then out of 
the sample for the following 8 months, and subsequently returns to the sample 
in the same calendar months the following year. 

13 Given that the data in this article focus on labor force status 1 year 


after a person was classified as not in the labor force, it is acknowledged that 
some labor force activity may have occurred in the intervening year but was 
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no longer true at the year-later point in time. The findings may thus underes- 
timate the extent of subsequent labor force activity of some nonparticipants. 


14 The sample redesign of the cps, implemented in 1994, was carried 
out in order to maintain the efficiency of the sample design by updating the 
sampling frame with 1990 census data. It had a negative impact on the 
number of matched cases from 1994 to 1995. That is, some households 
were removed from the sample while others were added in order to better 
reflect the population, reducing the number of matched cases in this study. 
For more details, see Richard A. McGuinness, “Redesign of the Sample for 
the Current Population Survey,” Employment and Earnings, May 1994, pp. 
7-10. 


15 Estimates in this section on characteristics of persons not in the labor 


force who wanted a job are derived from published annual averages for 1994, 
which are based on the full sample of households. 


16 For earlier empirical studies on this topic, see Flaim, “Discouraged 
workers: how strong are their links to the job market?”; and Job, “How likely 
are individuals.” 


17 Certain questions in the cps questionnaire are asked only of persons in 
those households that are in the outgoing (fourth or eighth month) sample 
rotation groups. Persons who are not in the labor force but want a job are 
asked questions about recent work experience and job search intentions. 
Unemployed jobseekers (that is, unemployed persons who are not on 
temporary layoff from a job) are also asked questions about their recent work 
experience. - i 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, historical data, and 
technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week from the Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back cover) at 
8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325) 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document codes and 
your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of available documents and 
codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may request up to four documents with each call. 
Faxes are sent immediately following the request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the 


requested material four times before disconnecting. 
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Technical Note 


Introducing the North 
American Industry 
Classification System 


John B. Murphy 


In 1997, the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) announced the adoption 
of anew standardized system for classi- 
fying industries—the North American In- 
dustry Classification System (NAICS).! 
NAICS will replace the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (SIC) system and thus 
represents one of the most profound 
changes for government statistical pro- 
grams since the 1930s.? Although the 
current system has been revised and up- 
dated periodically, the basic structure has 
remained intact since its inception. The 
NAICS revision is much broader—many 
more industries are identified under the 
new system, and they are organized on 
the basis of their production activities 
(supply) alone, as opposed to the mix- 
ture of supply and demand characteris- 
tics used to classify industries under the 
SIC. NAICS also seeks to standardize the 
classification systems of the three part- 
ners to the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

Industrial classification systems pro- 
vide the structure for collecting and ag- 
gregating economic data, as well as for 
analyzing, presenting, and disseminating 
such data. Economic changes that have 
taken place in the last several decades— 
such as the movement toward a more ser- 
vices-oriented economy, the increased 
use of computers and other new technol- 
ogy, and globalization—have precipi- 
tated the need for anew system of indus- 
trial classification. Twenty years ago, for 
example, there was no need for statistics 


John Murphy is a supervisory economist in the 
Division of Occupational and Administrative Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


on communications resellers, database 
publishers, Internet service providers, or 
electronic publishers. NAICS identifies 
these and other emerging economic ac- 
tivities that do not easily fit into the cur- 
rent SIC structure. 

Although converting to NAICS will 
provide many advantages, the transition 
to the new system also will create some 
difficulties for data collectors and users. 
Breaks will occur, for example, in many 
time series that are based on the SIC sys- 
tem. This report provides a brief over- 
view of NAICS—covering its background, 
development, principles, structure, and 
implementation—and also discusses 
some of the issues that data collectors and 
users must face as more and more gov- 
ernment and private statistical programs 
convert to the new system. 


Background 


Over the course of its economic history, 
the United States has gone from a largely 
agrarian economy in its earliest period, 
to one based more on manufacturing fol- 
lowing the Industrial Revolution, to the 
current, more services-oriented economy 
of the late 20th century. To better accom- 
modate the many new manufacturing in- 
dustries and other changes that had oc- 
curred in the early 1900s, the Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) system was 
developed in the 1930s. The SIC system 
provided a consistent framework for as- 
signing descriptive industry codes to each 
establishment, as well as for the subse- 
quent collection, tabulation, and analy- 
sis of economic statistics by government 
agencies and private research firms. 
Since its inception, the SIC system has 
been revised and updated periodically, 
about every 10 or 15 years. The most re- 
cent revision took place in 1987, when a 
number of new high technology indus- 
tries were identified, especially within 
computer-related services. Categories for 
computer and software stores, video tape 


rental stores, and plastic bottle manufac- 
turers, for example, were introduced for 
the first time in 1987. 

The 1987 revision left 75 percent of 
the industries unchanged, however, and 
the basic structure of the system was left 
largely intact. Also, while the SIC system 
adequately reflects the manufacturing 
sector of the economy, it provides insuf- 
ficient detail for the services sector. 
Newly developed industries in informa- 
tion services, health care provision, and 
even high-tech manufacturing cannot be 
adequately studied under the current SIC 
system because they are not separately 
identified at the most basic level of ag- 
gregation, the industry level. 

Another shortcoming of the U.S. sIc 
system was that it was not strictly com- 
parable with its counterparts in Canada 
and Mexico. To address this problem, 
representatives from all three Nations 
worked cooperatively to develop NAICS. 
The new system makes it possible to cre- 
ate comparable economic statistics from 
the three NAFTA trading partners. 


NAICS development 


The development of NAICS began at the 
International Conference on the Classi- 
fication of Economic Activities held in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1991. In 1992, 
OMB established the Economic Classifi- 
cation Policy Committee (ECPC)— 
chaired by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, and with representatives from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bu- 
reau of the Census—to study alternate 
economic concepts (supply versus de- 
mand) by which to categorize industries 
and to recommend changes to the SIC 
system. In 1994, the EcPC chartered six 
subject-matter subcommittees and a Co- 
ordinating Committee to propose the 
structure of NAICS. The subject-matter 
subcommittees were charged with re- 
viewing current industries and evaluat- 
ing proposals for new NAICS industries 
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Sector (two-digit) 
Subsector (three-digit) 

Industry group (four-digit) 

NAICS international industry (five-digit) 
National industry (six-digit) 


NAICS sectors 
11 Agriculture, forestry, fishing 


and hunting 
21 Mining 
22 Utilities 
23 Construction 
31-33 Manufacturing 
42 Wholesale trade 
44-45 Retailtrade 
48-49 Transportation and warehousing 
51 Information 
52 __ Finance and insurance 


53 Real estate and rental and leasing 

54 _ Professional, scientific, and 
technical services 

35 Management of companies and 
enterprises 

56 Administrative and support and 
waste management and 
remediation services 

61 Educational services 

62 Health care and social assistance 

71 Arts, entertainment, and recreation 


81 Other services (except public 
administration) 

92 Public administration 

99 Unclassified establishments 


on the basis of production or supply- 
based activities, as opposed to the former 
system that used a mixture of production 
and marketing (demand-based) activities 
as criteria for categorization. 

To notify the public and evaluate their 
response, the proposed changes were 
published in a series of Federal Register 
notices from 1994 through 1996. In these 
notices, the ECPC solicited the help and 
advice of U.S. Government agencies, 
trade associations, data producers and 
users, researchers, academics, and the 
general public. The subject-matter sub- 
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NAICS structure and SIC structure compared 


Division ( an 


Art thtanm 


72 Accommodation and food services — 


Major group ( two-digit) : 
Industry group dee 
Industry (four-digit) Se oe 


os sic divisions oe 


: Annie forestry, and ishing 
Mining 

. Construction - 

.Manufacturing 
Transportation, communications, oy 
electric, gas, and sanitary services 


MOoOaAwWP 


Wholesale trade 
. Retail trade oo 
. Finance, i insurance, and real estate 

Services 

Public administration - : / 
. Nonclassifiable establishments 


committees negotiated the structure of 
NAICS with their counterparts in Canada 
and Mexico during 1995 and 1996. The 
adoption of the new classification sys- 
tem was announced by OMB in a notice 
published in the Federal Register of 
April 9, 1997. 


Principles of NAICS 


The former SIC system used a mixture of 
concepts to categorize economic activ- 
ity. Some categories were based on de- 
mand groupings, activities that were 


similar in the eyes of customers or users 
of the product or service. Others, how- 
ever, were based more on supply group- 
ings. NAICS is the first industrial classifi- 
cation system used in the United States 
to employ a unified economic concept 
to define industries. Under the new sys- 
tem, industries are classified on the ba- 
sis of their production or supply func- 
tion—establishments using similar raw 
material inputs, capital equipment, and 
labor are classified in the same industry. 
This approach creates more homoge- 
neous categories that are better suited for 
economic analysis. 

Four primary concepts were used in 
the development of NAICS. First, a pro- 
duction-oriented conceptual framework 
was used—as described earlier, estab- 
lishments engaged in similar production 
activities are classified together. Second, 
new categories in NAICS focus on emerg- 
ing industries, services in general, and 
industries that produce advanced tech- 
nology. Third, as much as possible, con- 
tinuity with the former system was main- 
tained to avoid breaks in time series. 
However, because of differences in the 
classification systems formerly used by 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
many changes were needed to make them 
comparable. Thus, some breaks in time 
series were unavoidable. Finally, the de- 
velopers of NAICS strove for compatibil- 
ity with the two-digit level of the Inter- 
national Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion of All Economic Activities.‘ 


Structure of NAICS 


While NAICS uses a hierarchical structure 
much like the existing SIC, there are a 
number of important structural differ- 
ences. For example, NAICS uses a Six- 
digit classification code which allows 
greater flexibility in the coding structure. 
The SIC system was limited to only four 
digits. Another important difference is 
that NAICS uses the first two digits of the 
six-digit code to designate the highest 
level of aggregation, with 21 such two- 
digit industry sectors under the new sys- 
tem. Under the SIC system, by contrast, 


there were only 11 divisions, designated 
by letters of the alphabet. (A tabular com- 
parison of terminology and a full list of 
NAICS sectors and SIC divisions are shown 
in exhibit 1.) 

The third digit of a NAICS code repre- 
sents the subsector. Using the informa- 
tion sector (sector 51) as an example, 
there are four separate subsectors con- 
tained in the sector: publishing industries, 
motion picture and sound recording in- 
dustries, broadcasting and telecommuni- 
cations, and information and data pro- 
cessing services. The forth digit of the 
NAICS code represents the industry group 
level. Under the publishing industries 
subsector, for example, there are two in- 
dustry groups: newspaper, periodical, 
book, and database publishing; and soft- 
ware publishing. 

The fifth digit in the NAICS code rep- 
resents the international industry level. 
Continuing with the same example, there 
are 28 international-level industries in the 
information sector. In most cases, there 
will be comparability between the clas- 
sifications of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico at the five-digit level. The 
sixth digit in the NAICS code designates 
national detail. This allows the flexibil- 
ity to create more detailed statistics for 
the industries that hold particular impor- 
tance in each country. Of the 28 interna- 
tional industries within the information 
sector, 6 have been broken out to create 
important national detail for the United 
States. (Exhibit 2 shows the entire NAICS 
structure for the information sector.) 

When the national detail is the same 
in more than one country, the same six- 
digit code is used in each country’s na- 
tional version of NAICS. The six-digit 
system allows for greater data compara- 
bility between the three countries than a 
four- or five-digit system. There had been 
significant differences in the former clas- 
sification systems used by the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. NAICS cre- 
ates a standard system to be used by each 
of the NAFTA trading partners. 

As shown in exhibit 3, there is no re- 
lationship between the numeric industry 


Exhibit 2, ya, Complete NAICS structure for information sector 


_ Online information services 


_NAICS code | Industry 
51 Information 
Sil Publishing industries 
S111 Newspaper, periodical, book, and database publishers 
51111 Newspaper publishers 
51112 Periodical publishers 
51113 Book publishers 
51114 Database and directory publishers 
51119 Other publishers 
511191 Greeting card publishers 
511192 All other publishers 
5112 Software publishers 
$1121 Software publishers 
512 Motion picture and sound recording industries 
5121 Motion picture and video industries 
31211 Motion picture and video production 
S1212 Motion picture and video distribution 
$1213 Motion picture and video exhibition 
512131 Motion picture theaters (except drive-ins) 
| 512319 Drive-in motion picture theaters, 
51219 Postproduction services and other motion picture 
and video industries 
} 912191 Teleproduction and other postproduction services 
512199 Other motion picture and video industries 
_ 5122 Sound recording industries 
| S122) Record production 
= 81222 Integrated record production/distribution 
51223 Music publishers 
51224 Sound recording studios 
51229 Other sound recording industries 
513 Broadcasting and telecommunications 
5131 Radio and television broadcasting 
51311 Radio broadcasting 
513111 Radio networks 
513112 Radio stations _ 
$1312 Television broadcasting 
5132 Cable networks and program distribution 
51321 - Cable networks 
51322 Cable and other program distribution 
5133 Telecommunications 
51331 Wired telecommunications carriers 
51332 Wireless telecommunications carriers (except satellite) 
513321. Paging 
513322 Cellular and other wireless telecommunications 
$1333 Telecommunications resellers 
51334 Satellite telecommunications 
51339 Other telecommunications 
514 Information services and data processing services 
5141 _ Information services 
51411 News syndicates 
51412. Libraries and archives 
51419 Other information services _ 
4191 


All other information services 


| __ Data processing services 


Data processing services 
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Exhibit 3. 
and SIC 


NAICS 
code 
51| Information 
511| Publishing industries 
5111| Newspaper, book, 

periodical, and database 
publishers 
51111} Newspaper publishers 


51112} Periodical publishers 


51113] Book publishers 


51114] Database and directory 
publishers 

Other publishers 

Greeting card publishers 


All other publishers 


51119 
511191 
511199 


a Fe 
51121 


Software publishers : 
Software publishers 


codes used in the SIC and those used in 
NAICS. Also, the increase to a six-digit 
code does not necessarily mean that there 
is a corresponding increase in the level 
of detail for national industries. Under 
the SIC system, for example, there were 
1,004 detailed industries, while under 
NAICS there are 1,170. In the exhibit, 
NAICS industries 51111 and 51112 match 
one-to-one with 1987 sic industries 2711 
and 2721, respectively. All other publish- 
ing industries were broken out of larger 
industries in the SIC, creating more in- 
dustry-level detail. In some cases, how- 
ever, two or more SIC industries were 
combined to form one NAICS industry, re- 
ducing the number of detailed industries 
in that category. 


The NAICS manual format 


The U.S. NAICS manual, North Ameri- 
can Industry Classification System— 
United States, 1997, scheduled to be re- 
leased in late July 1998, will differ sub- 
stantially from its predecessor, The Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification Manual, 
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Comparison of the flied Ble 2 —s ase: NAICS 


acduotry 


No comparable grouping — 
No comparable grouping 
No comparable grouping 


Newspapers: publishing, or 
publishing and printing 

Periodicals: publishing, or 

_ publishing and printing | 

Books: publishing, or : 
publishing and printing (part) 

a 

(part) 


‘Greeting cards (part) 
ue cartels ea 
(part) | 


Prepackaged software (part) : 


1987. The new manual, for example, in- 
cludes a narrative definition of each in- 
dustry, a list of illustrative economic ac- 
tivities used as criteria for classification 
(index items), and a bulleted list of cross 
references for similar activities classified 
under other industry categories. Indus- 
tries will only include illustrative ex- 
amples and cross references when nec- 
essary. Another useful change from the 
SIC system is that users will now be able 
to search for cross references in the same 
place for each definition. (See Exhibit 4 
for a draft definition of NAICS industry 
511210, Software publishing, illustrating 
the format used in the new manual.) 


NAICS implementation 


NAICS will require a significant effort to 
implement. Large universe surveys such 
as the BLS Covered Employment and 
Wages (ES-202) program? and the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s Economic Census* will 
have to assign new industry codes to the 
more than 7 million business establish- 
ments in the United States. In addition, 


during the transition period, SIC codes 
also will need to be assigned to create 
linkages between statistics classified un- 
der the two classification systems. 

The ES-202 program will implement 
NAICS over a 3-year period. Beginning 
in 1998, establishments classified in SIC 
industries that were not altered by the re- 
vision will.be assigned NAICS codes by 
computer. In 1999, establishments with 
50 or more employees will be assigned 
NAICS codes during the annual refile sur- 
vey. (Currently assigned SIC codes for 
these establishments will be verified at 
that time as well.) In addition, one-half 
of all establishments with fewer than 50 
employees that are currently classified 
in SIC industries that were split into two 
or more parts will be surveyed and as- 
signed NAICS codes. This phased-in ap- 
proach will allow BLS to calculate esti- 
mates of the effects of NAICS by as early 
as the end of fiscal year 1999. In 2000, 
all remaining uncoded establishments 
will be assigned NAICS codes. 

The timing of implementation for sur- 
veys such as the ES-202 and the Eco- 
nomic Census is critical to many other 
statistical programs that draw their 
samples from the universe files main- 
tained for these comprehensive surveys. 
Sample-based programs cannot convert 
to NAICS until the universe frames on 
which they are based have been revised. 
Programs that use data from the universe 
and from sample programs will be the last 
to implement NAICS. The Producer Price 
Index (PPI), for example, uses BLS uni- 
verse data for its sampling frame, data 
from the Economic Census for its struc- 
ture weights, and other data produced by 
the Department of Commerce for its net 
output calculations. As a result, the con- 
version of the PPIto NAICS cannot be fully 
implemented until these programs have 
converted to the new system. 

BLS currently is training staff persons 
at the regional offices and cooperating 
State agencies—those who will actually 
assign NAICS codes to establishments for 
the ES-202 program. Training for the re- 
gional office staff began in June 1998, 


ICS manual format 


establishments primarily engaged in computer soft- 
blishing and reproduction. Establishments in this 
pe for go ccempians and cneihonanae com- 


and the regional office personnel will 
train the State coders within their regions 
throughout the summer and early fall. 

The training materials for BLS staff were 
jointly developed by the Office of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics 
and the Office of Field Operations. 


NAICS and data users 


Although the implementation of NAICS 
undoubtedly will benefit most data us- 
ers, the transition period may be diffi- 
cult. There will be breaks in many time 
series, for example, that are based on the 
SIC system. The availability of time se- 
ries data is essential for trend analysis, 
economic forecasting, and seasonal ad- 
justment. In many cases, however, the 
NAICS changes are so significant that re- 
constructing historical data based on the 


new system will be difficult. For example, 
the old SIC system had no category for 
telecommunications resellers, and hence 
very little data were available for this in- 
dustry. Similarly, at the higher levels of 
aggregation—such as the manufacturing 
or services divisions—many economic 
activities formerly classified in one divi- 
sion are now classified in another. 
Another issue for data users involves 
the transition period, when some data 
will be based on the sIc and other data 
will be based on NAICS. As previously 
noted, most government and other sta- 
tistical organizations will implement 
NAICS over a multiyear period. The re- 
sulting lack of comparability will create 
challenges for economic analysis. In sum, 
the NAICS revision presents a tradeoff 
between a new and improved classifica- 
tion system, which will help provide data 


for many new industries that formerly 
were not classified separately, and the 
inevitable time series breaks that occur 
whenever major revisions to classifica- 
tion systems or statistical programs are 
implemented. 


THE LONG TERM BENEFITS OF NAICS will far 
outweigh the costs of implementing the 
new system. Specific economic data for 
many.emerging industries soon will be 
available. Ultimately, NAICS will help 
researchers, policymakers, and other ana- 
lysts to better understand the U.S. and 
global economies and the activities that 
generate economic growth. ‘= 


Footnotes 


' See Administration introduces new industry 
classification system (Executive Office of the 
President, Office of Management and Budget), 
April 8, 1997. For more detailed information, see 
the NAICS page (http://www.census.gov/epcd/ 
www/naics.html) at the official Bureau of the Cen- 
sus website (http://www.census.gov/), accessed 
May 15, 1998. The new manual, North American 
Industry Classification System—United States, 
1997, is currently scheduled to be released in late 
July 1998 and may be ordered from the National 
Technical Information Service, 5285 Port Royal 
Road, Springfield, va 22161. 

2 From 1938 to 1945, classification was based 
on the Social Security Board Classification 
Manual. In 1945, the basis was changed to the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual, which 
has been used, with several revisions, ever since. 
See BLs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), p. 44, for a 
brief explanation and history of the current clas- 
sification system. 

3 See the NAICs page at the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus website for copies of the Federal Register 
notices and other background on the new classi- 
fication system. 

4 See International Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification of All Economic Activities, 3rd rev. ed. 
(New York, United Nations Publications, 1990). 

5 For more information on the Covered Em- 
ployment and Wages program, see BLS Handbook 
of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, April 1997), pp. 42-47. 

6 For more information on this survey, see the 
Economic Census page (http://www.census.gov/ 
epcd/www/econ97.html) within the Bureau of the 
Census website. 
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International symposium | 
on linked employer-employee data 


A recent conference addressed 
the benefits and challenges 
of constructing data bases 


that link firm and worker characteristics 


other every day in the workplace. How- 

ever, the data collected and processed by 
government statistical agencies do not generally 
reflect that interaction. Historically, statistical 
agencies have collected information about the ac- 
tivities of workers from household surveys and in- 
formation about employers from business surveys. 
While these surveys provide a wealth of informa- 
tion about the economy and society, there remains 
a large information gap, given the need to under- 
stand the interaction of employers and employees. 

This need has been intensified by the dramatic 
changes in the international economy over the past 
20 years. Changing trade patterns, technological 
developments, and the restructuring of jobs have 
had an unavoidable impact on workers. The full 
nature of this impact on earnings inequality, em- 
ployment security, and worker incomes is not well 
understood, primarily due to a lack of adequate 
data. 

The May 1998 conference on linked employer- 
employee data, held in Washington, DC, brought 
together a wide range of social scientists and stat- 
isticians representing more than 20 countries. One 
important reason for the international scope of the 
conference is that some other industrialized coun- 
tries are much more advanced than the United 
States in constructing such data. Worker-firm 
linked data sets have been used to analyze the 
changing structure of the economy in Canada, 
France, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium. Even in those cases, however, the data of- 
ten are not comparable across countries, thus in- 
hibiting international comparisons. The confer- 


mployers and employees interact with each 


July 1998 


ence enabled researchers and statisticians, who 
too often work in isolation in their own countries, 
to become aware of the efforts made in neighbor- 
ing countries. 

While it is not difficult to make the case that 
there is a great analytical need for linked em- 
ployer-employee data, there are a number of is- 
sues that have to be resolved before creating such 
aresource. Often foremost among these are lim- 
ited resources and concerns about respondent bur- 
den. The most attractive option in many coun- 
tries is to find some means of combining existing 
household and business data without having to ini- 
tiate costly new surveys. 

Second, the procedures for linking employer- 
employee data invariably involve sensitive admin- 
istrative data. Therefore, the protocol for creat- 
ing the data sets in secure environments that pro- 
tect the confidentiality and privacy of survey re- 
spondents is a fundamental issue. The good news 
on these two fronts is that a number of countries 
have made significant progress in creating linked 
employer-employee data while protecting confi- 
dentiality. The conference offered extensive op- 
portunities to learn about the return to these data 
creation efforts, as well as new approaches to deal- 
ing with confidentiality. 

The aims of the conference, therefore, were to 
demonstrate that many linkage/access/confiden- 
tiality issues have been overcome in some coun- 
tries, to discuss how those lessons can be applied 
to other industrialized and developing countries, 
to demonstrate by example the value of research 
based on linked employer-employee data, and to 
facilitate international comparisons. 


—— 


These broad goals led the conference 
to develop eight main themes: 

*Creating employer-employee data 
sets 

* Confidentiality of linked data 

© Econometric issues 

° Analyzing training and productiv- 
ity 


© Analyzing firms, workers, and wages 

® Analyzing firms, jobs, and turnover 

®Program development and policy 
analysis 

® International comparisons 


There were between two and four ses- 
sions devoted to each of these eight 


Creating employer-employee 


data sets 


John Haltiwanger 


uch has been said about the 
great research potential of 
employer-employee linked 


data sets, and many of the conference 
participants identified challenges to be 
faced in using such data. Several ses- 
sions of the conference focused on yet 
another challenge: the nuts and bolts of 
actually creating the data sets. The work 
needed to actually create linked data sets 
is extensive, tedious, and painstaking. It 
is of fundamental importance to realize 
that, although it is much more glamor- 
ous to talk about the new insights to be 
gained from these data, the insights are 
not going to come unless the data sets 
are established—and established well. 
In investigating the possibilities, one 
of the panels considered the use of ad- 
ministrative data for creating employer- 
employee data sets. The panel focused 
on the Scandinavian countries, which 
have some of the best administrative data 
in the world. For example, in Sweden, 
researchers can draw on the following 
registers: the central business register; 


' the population register; the register of 


education; the register of students; the 
register of social benefits; the register 


John Haltiwanger is visiting scholar at the U.S. 
Census Bureau and a professor of economics at 
the University of Maryland. 


of jobseekers; income verification records; 
and tax return forms. There are similar 
sources in other Scandinavian countries. 
Of course, the administrative data do not 
exist simply for linking, but are power- 
ful tools in and of themselves. 

The United States does not have such 
rich administrative data—at least not all 
in one place. There is a fair amount of 
data in the Federal system, but it is spread 
across a number of agencies. Moreover, 
much of the most interesting administra- 
tive data are held at the State level. Some 
of the analysts participating in the confer- 
ence had overcome this problem by sim- 
ply going to the State level. However, State 
boundaries are pretty artificial. To the 
extent to which workers cross State lines 
to work, a State-level approach is not go- 


ing to be sufficient. 


Another approach to developing 
linked data sets involves Federal-State 
partnerships. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has a number of successful Fed- 
eral-State partnerships, including the Es- 
202 and Mass Layoff Statistics pro- 
grams. However, evidence presented at 
the conference suggested that substan- 
tial institutional barriers will have to be 
overcome to bring the administrative 
data in the United States together, while 
at the same time protecting privacy and 
confidentiality. 


themes, with three papers presented in 
each session. The conference organiz- 
ers invited eight rapporteurs to provide 
a summary and synthesis of the papers 
presented on each of the themes and re- 
port back to the plenary sessions. These 
reports are provided in the following 
sections. ‘a 


A related difficulty with U.S. admin- 
istrative data (and this is true even in the 
Scandinavian countries) is that the data 
were not really intended for the purpose 
of linked data research. This problem 
can be addressed using yet another ap- 
proach: surveys with intended matched 
employer-employee components. Sur- 
veys of this type, as outlined by confer- 
ence participants from the United King- 
dom, Canada, and Australia, ask a series 
of questions of a sample of employers. 
The researcher then obtains a list of em- 
ployees from each employer, and permis- 
sion from the employer is sought to con- 
duct a second-stage survey of the em- 
ployees. This approach is a top-down 
method. The alternative is a bottom-up 
approach, which involves obtaining a list 
of workers, asking them an extensive 
series of questions, and then getting their 
permission to contact their employer for 
a second-stage survey. 

Although the potential of such sur- 
veys is great, the logistics for conduct- 
ing them are complicated. And, which 
way should the surveys be structured, top 
down or bottom up? Attrition—what is 
lost in the second stage—is different de- 
pending upon that choice. Conducting 
the second stage is pretty tricky in either 
case. If one approaches an employer and 
asks to survey the employees, one must 
set up a very precise protocol to ensure 
that a random sample of workers is se- 
lected. In some cases, managers may ask 
only their best workers to be in the sur- 
vey. Conversely, asking an employee’s 
permission to talk to the employer is also 
a sensitive business. 

Another interesting problem is deter- 
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mining who knows what in the following 
sense: if one puts together a survey and 
wants to ask some questions of the em- 
ployer and some questions of the em- 
ployee, which questions should one ask of 
each? Sometimes, when both parties are 
asked the same questions, they give very 
different answers. Two-stage surveys also 
face a timeliness issue. If one collects data 
from the employer at one point, it might 
be some time before the corresponding in- 
formation from employees is obtained. 
Another limitation of survey instru- 
ments that have both employer and em- 
ployee components is that most of them 
relate to a single point in time. From 
the perspective of the labor market ana- 
lyst, this point-in-time approach may not 
be a particularly promising way to re- 
ally get at labor market dynamics. To 
their credit, the Canadian survey agency 


is planning for a longitudinal component 
in its linked data sets but, given the high 
pace of worker and job flows, this de- 
sign may be difficult to implement. 

On the basis of evidence presented 
at the conference, this writer believes 
that the United States needs to pursue a 
mixed approach. This would involve ex- 
ploiting the administrative data that we 
do have to the greatest extent possible. 
U.S. statistical agencies can build some 
core administrative record data bases 
that are comprehensive employer-em- 
ployee matched data at the national level. 

But it is also the case that such data 
sets in the United States will be fairly 
sparse. This might be overcome by link- 
ing the core administrative data to ex- 
isting surveys to yield a much bigger 
“bang for the buck.” 

More generally, statistical agencies 


Confidentiality of linked data 


Gerald Gates 


lhe conference highlighted the im- 
portance of confidentiality in link- 
ages of employer and employee 

data. Papers on the topic consider two 
relationships—one involving adminis- 
trative records holders who are asked to 
share responsibility for protecting their 
data bases with statistical offices and the 
other involving statistical offices that are 
asked to put their trust in nongovernment 
researchers. The approaches taken re- 
flect the different motives of and conse- 
quences for the holders of the data in 
providing or not providing access to ex- 
ternal users. Some important issues 
raised by the papers include: who should 
be able to see data collected with public 
funds; what motivates the holders of 
these data to share information; what 
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methods have been developed to protect 
data and provide access; what are ac- 
ceptable levels of risk and how do we 
measure them; and how do countries dif- 
fer in their approach to this problem? 

Confidentiality is arguably the most 
important right of respondents and the 
most important obligation of data collec- 
tors. Without it, fear will discourage many 
from participating in government pro- 
grams or surveys. On the other side of the 
coin lies access. Collectors of both ad- 
ministrative and statistical data have an 
obligation to administer their programs ef- 
ficiently, fairly, and openly. For the statis- 
tical office, this means using data that are 
available, rather than collecting similar in- 
formation more than once, and requires 
cooperation from administrative agencies. 
The statistical office also has an obliga- 
tion to make data widely available so that 
they can be fully analyzed. 


might adopt a plug-and-play approach 
towards surveys, existing or new. One 
can plug targeted modules into existing 
or new surveys—establishment or 
household—and make sure the two can 
be linked to the underlying core admin- 
istrative data. However, there would al- 
ways be the need for at least a few tar- 
geted surveys that have employer and 
employee components. The United 
States is going to need to push the ad- 
ministrative data as far as it can; this will 
require greater coordination across both 
statistical agencies and sources of the ad- 
ministrative data, and must include both 
Federal and State agencies. Achieving 
this coordination, developing the data, 
providing access to users for statistical 
and research purposes, and doing this in 
a manner that protects privacy and con- 
fidentiality will be a great challenge. 1 


The conference looked at access and 
confidentiality from the perspective of 
linked employer-employee data. Access 
depends on the legal obligations of the 
data holder to define and protect confi- 
dentiality and to permit legitimate access 
by others. The importance of confiden- 
tiality is apparent. The importance of 
providing access is less apparent, but 
equally great. One must remember that 
these data were collected with public 
money to serve important public inter- 
ests. Providing access outside of gov- 
ernment allows full use of the data for 
analyses and, as others can replicate the 
findings, ensures that such studies are 
scientifically sound. Once it is agreed 
that access is important, the question be- 
comes how to provide access within the 
legal boundaries established by the con- 
fidentiality pledge. 

Data protection involves establishing 
barriers to would-be intruders to make 
reidentification of respondents quite dif- 
ficult. Some data are more difficult to 
protect than others. For example, mi- 
crodata require different protection tech- 
niques than do tabular data. Business 


micro data are arguably the most diffi- 
cult to protect due to the known pres- 
ence of large businesses in the sample. 
For instance, any user of a survey of 
manufacturing establishments can as- 
sume that it includes firms that dominate 
their industry. Similarly, files that con- 
tain entire populations lose the protec- 
tions afforded by sampling. Linkages of 
data from different sources create addi- 
tional challenges, because special pre- 
cautions are necessary to protect identi- 
ties from those offices that hold the 
source data. Data that represent unique 
populations or that include unusual char- 
acteristics require greater protection. 
Longitudinality adds to the richness of 
the data, but also enhances the blueprint 
for discovering the identity of records. 
Many of these more-difficult-to-protect 
scenarios are found in linkages of em- 
ployer and employee data. 

Providing access to confidential data 
can be accomplished in two ways: put- 
ting restrictions on the data with few or 
no restrictions on access, or putting re- 
strictions on access with few or no re- 
strictions on the data. The papers pre- 
sented at the conference confirm that 
there is a range of acceptable method- 
ologies for each approach, depending on 
the nature of the data and the research 
to be done. What also is clear is that, 
while a lot of work is going on in the 
field of disclosure limitation methodol- 
ogy, the statistical community is just be- 
ginning to think about measuring the risk 
remaining in public data releases and 
whether that level of risk is acceptable. 


The conference papers traced several ~ 


common themes. First, statistical offices 
are considering ways to disguise source 
data rather than add noise to, or suppress, 
the output. Microaggregation techniques 
and subsampling are being considered 
for difficult-to-release business micro 
data. These approaches have limited 
appeal for the statistical agency because 
they must be tailored to each specific 
research objective. Output containing 
derived measures, such as covariance 
matrices, is recommended over raw data 
because of its built-in protections. Sta- 


tistical offices also are looking at the 
inherent protections in the data created 
by nonsampling and measurement er- 
rors. In addition, statisticians are con- 
sidering reasonableness criteria that take 
into account the costs in money and time 
needed to break the protections. Target- 
ing disclosure limitation efforts at the 
intruder with unlimited time and re- 
sources is unreasonable, and prevents 
much important research. Other statisti- 
cians are eliminating unique cases from 
the output. 

Restricting access to the data is be- 
coming a much more acceptable choice 
for providing researchers with data. In 
some cases, it is the only choice. Sev- 
eral years ago, the only option for re- 
searchers involved relocating to the site 
of the statistical office for as much as a 
year in order to conduct research on the 
agency’s mainframe computer. With the 
introduction of microcomputers and net- 
works, statistical offices have begun to 
offer more flexible options. Some ex- 
amples are licensing users to process the 
data at their own site; providing users 
with test files to use in writing their own 
programs, which the statistical office will 
run on the confidential data; and estab- 
lishing regional secure sites in which re- 
searchers may work with the confiden- 
tial data. In each case, the output is sani- 
tized to protect confidentiality. The key 
to these arrangements is having the le- 
gal authority to share confidential data 
and establishing an atmosphere in which 
security is paramount. 

The most consistent message from 
conference participants was that research 
access to data is important and can be 
accomplished when a mutual trust is 
achieved. The administrative office 
must trust the statistical office and the 
Statistical office must trust the researcher. 
Winning this trust involves more than 
promises, however. Statistical offices 
have strong confidentiality protections 
in law and can provide needed reassur- 
ance to administrative offices. What re- 
mains to be addressed is an understand- 
ing of motives and consequences that re- 
spects the interests of all parties, and a 


clear knowledge of government’s obli- 
gations to its citizens. Much of what is 
actually done results from a meeting of 
minds, not a legal mandate. 

In the relationship between the sta- 
tistical office and the researcher, legal 
protections are not uniformly available. 
Often, the statistical office is asked to 
trust the researcher who, it is argued, has 
no incentive to breach confidentiality 
and, in fact, would be harmed by lost 
access to future data. On the other hand, 
researchers do not necessarily have ex- 
perience in handling sensitive data—an 
experience that makes taking extra pre- 
cautions second nature. Some authors 
cite the need for strong codes of ethics 
for the statistical analysts. Some argue 
for legal contracts. Still others insist that 
laws should protect the data, regardless 
of who holds them. It is becoming clear 
that promises of a professional, subject 
to banishment for intentional or inadvert- 
ent breaches, are not sufficient to data 
providers. 

In any case, this writer is encouraged 
to see that the techniques to provide ac- 
cess to data collected under a pledge of 
confidentiality are being shared around 
the world. Countries choose different 
options for data sharing, based prima- 
rily on cultural and organizational dif- 
ferences. Perhaps the most striking dif- 
ference among the countries represented 
at the conference involved the ability to 
access administrative data for statistical 
purposes. In some countries, access is 
routine. In others, it is a difficult and 
time-consuming process. Some of this 
difficulty is due to decentralization of 
statistical functions. Some is due to mo- 
tives for and consequences of sharing. 
Another point of departure involves 
sharing across borders. With the imple- 
mentation of the European Union Direc- 
tive on Transborder Data Flows later this 
year, and a similar directive coming out 
of the Council of Europe, the future of 
collaboration among the world’s statis- 
tical offices is unclear. What is clear is 
that that some important advances are 
taking place in solving tough disclosure 
problems . O 
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Economef}iric issues 


John Abowd 


everal of the conference papers 
S=" with the econometric issues 

surrounding linked employer-em- 
ployee data sets. One of the major themes 
of these papers is that using the informa- 
tion from entity matches improves the 
modeling of the target entity. There were 
two very interesting papers on using the 
same or similar information collected from 
both the employer and the employee to 
assess the quality of different measures. 
Others used matched employer and em- 
ployee data to model outcomes that de- 
pend on the characteristic of both sides of 
the labor market. The final pair of papers 
address the design of statistical samples 
using the matched files. 

For the benefit of the non-Americans 
in the audience, the main emphases of 
the papers that dealt with improved sta- 
tistical modeling were measurements of 
employment flows and other outcomes 
using U.S. unemployment insurance (UI) 
data. The reason why there is so much 
interest in the American UI records is that 
they are the only data set that remotely 
resembles the kinds of administrative 
data files that many Europeans have 
been using routinely for research pur- 
poses for the better part of this decade. 
In addition, most of the U.S. work on 
employer-employee data sets has been 
done using linked unemployment insur- 
ance data. 

Basically, the studies measuring un- 
employment duration and attrition or 
measuring compensation costs rely on 
linked data to provide critical missing 
information that eliminates important 
and untestable assumptions. The elimi- 
nation of important and untestable as- 
sumptions is the value added, and the 
reason why linked data are critically 
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important. In fact, virtually all of the 
analytical attempts that try to get around 
linked-data types of problems without 
using linked data fail. 

The employment flow studies all use 
the unemployment insurance system data 
from the ES-202 program, which is the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics collection of 
a short list of firm-level unemployment 
insurance-related variables: the amount 
of unemployment insurance-related 
wages that the firm paid and the size of 
the establishment on a particular date in 
the month. BLS uses these data for a 
variety of purposes, including updating 
its sampling frame for establishments, 
and also has begun to promote research 
using the ES-202 data. These data have 
frequently been used for measuring em- 
ployment flows. In fact, studies based 
on these data generally demonstrate that 
employment flow calculations are 
plagued by false births and deaths of 
firms. Those studies link information 
from individual wage and benefit histo- 
ries—different researchers use different 
sources—and then compare the employ- 
ment counts or the unemployment counts 
thus obtained with information reported 
on the ES-202 form of the appropriate 
firm. In this way, the analysts get a 
handle on where the false births and 
deaths were occurring. 

In the papers on attrition and unem- 
ployment duration presented at the con- 
ference, the frame for the survey is the 
unemployment insurance administrative 
data. This data set provides researchers 
with the universe of people who suffer 
an unemployment spell, at a particular 
point in time, and hence an uncensored 
sample of the durations. The analysts 
complement this information with the 
survey findings, and the survey’s mea- 
sure of unemployment durations. About 
half of the observations in the survey are 


censored. The symposium paper shows 
that the linked data permit identification 
of the nonresponse bias in the estimation 
of the unemployment duration or the un- 
employment exit hazard, if you will, in 
the survey data. Furthermore, this pro- 
cedure seems to perform better than any 
other in resolving the attrition bias. Basi- 
cally, the results suggest that certain cat- 
egories of attriters, the ones who do not 
show up in the survey but do show up in 
the administrative data, had systematically 
different unemployment duration spells, 
exactly what one would expect, and that 
there is no available instrument for cor- 
recting this problem. 

There is an ongoing controversy about 
the role of computers and the wage struc- 
ture—how do the earnings of workers 
who use computers compare to those of 
workers who do not. One approach to this 
problem that was explored at the sym- 
posium uses a data set whose structure is 
quite similar to that of data that have been 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and other U.S. agencies. Essentially, 
this involves surveying a few workers per 
firm, assuming that the original frame of 
the sample was designed to be represen- 
tative of workers. The link is then made 
back to the employing firms, which have 
been identified as part of the sampling 
procedure, and, on the basis of this in- 
formation, the analyst can go to an ad- 
ministrative data source and get addi- 
tional information on the employer-em- 
ployee relationship. So long as the ana- 
lyst has some firms contributing two or 
three workers to the survey sample, he 
or she can actually use these linked data 
to improve the quality of variables that 
are measured at the level of the indi- 
vidual worker. 

Another technique discussed at the 
conference was measuring year correc- 
tion. Studies based on this technique 
used nonclassical measurement year 
models to show that linked information 
coming from the employer greatly im- 
proves the measurement year and edu- 
cation variables in one case, and pension 
information in another. Analysts actu- 
ally have known for about a decade that, 


in order for pension information to be 
truly accurate, it has to be obtained from 
the employer. Evidence presented at the 
conference confirms that observation, 
although it suggests that employees do 
know more about their pensions than they 
used to. 

Some of the papers focused on the 
value of using characteristics from both 
sides of the labor market in analyses of 
the employer-employee relationship. In 
his own paper, this writer used French 
data to model the differences between 
individual- and firm-level heterogeneity 
in wage determination. Another paper 


considered unemployment inflows. A 
fundamental conclusion of these studies 
and of others that are done on matched 
data—primarily matched data in Euro- 
pean settings—is that there is an enor- 
mous amount of heterogeneity that is not 
explainable by the observables, even 
though the usual culprits—education, 
experience, location, and year—are ac- 
counted for. It is also not explainable 
by the characteristics of the firm. 

The symposium papers identified the 
areas for future research in terms of het- 
erogeneity due to the workers and het- 
erogeneity due to the firms. The only 


Analyzing training 
and productivity 


Lisa M. Lynch 


roductivity, training, and the im- 
P= of technological change on 

the relative demand for skilled 
workers are areas of inquiry that benefit 
enormously from the use of linked em- 
ployer-employee data. The symposium 
papers on these topics all extend our un- 
derstanding of the dynamics between 
firms and workers across countries. 

In the session on productivity, results 
of studies using data from three coun- 
tries (Belgium, Norway, and Italy) sug- 
gest that employers in each of these coun- 
tries have settled into multiple equilibria 
of wage policies and productivity strate- 
gies. For example, some Norwegian firms 
apparently have sucessfully adopted a low- 
wage, low-productivity strategy, while oth- 
ers have opted for a high-wage, high-pro- 
ductivity equilibrium. In Belgium, some 
firms have chosen to compress wages and 
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have low employee turnover, while oth- 
ers allow greater inequality within the 
firm along with higher turnover. By 
matching micro data on firms and work- 
ers, the authors are able to document this 
heterogeneity of practices within coun- 
tries. What is missing from these analy- 
ses is more detailed information about 
firms’ specific human resource manage- 
ment (training, incentive-based pay, em- 
ployee involvement in decisionmaking), 
and employee characteristics such as 
training received, previous actual work 
experience, and family structure. In ad- 
dition, none of the samples used in these 
papers is from a nationally representa- 
tive survey of employers. 

In the session on training, the use of 
matched data sets helped to move the 
analysis beyond measuring the incidence 
of training within a country. A paper on 
the Netherlands provides evidence of the 
significant return to investments in train- 
ing for productivity in manufacturing, 
based on a measure of the stock of worker 


way to tackle these issues, as it turns out, 
is with matched employer-employee 
data. In fact, for many of these applica- 
tions, the data have to be longitudinal 
along at least one dimension. 

The papers in the final session that 
this writer observed provided novice 
users of linked data with a pretty good 
set of guidelines for managing likelihood 
functions and sampling, so that the end 
result will be representative of the thing 
the analyst wants it to be representative 
of. That is not always an easy task to 
do, so these papers are recommended 
reading. O 


skills, rather than just training incidence. 
A paper on the United States shows the 
degree of complementarity between 
training and other high performance 
workplace practices. The final paper, 
using data from a new longitudinal 
Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) 
by Statistics Canada, is particularly in- 
teresting because it has detailed informa- 
tion on both establishments and work- 
ers, with outcome measures (such as 
value added) for a representative national 
sample of employers. This survey will 
serve as an important model for other 
countries in improving linked employer 
employee data. 

Another session dealt with the role of 
technological change and the relative 
demand for skilled labor. Linked em- 
ployer-employee data allowed research- 
ers in Canada to look at whether tech- 
nology has deskilled or upskilled work- 
places. They find strong evidence that 
“high” technology adoption has upskilled 
the workplace. A paper on Finland’s 
manufacturing sector suggests that one 
of the reasons why relative wages be- 
tween skilled and unskilled workers did 
not widen in the 1980s and 1990s may 
be that the relative supply of skilled 
workers was able to keep pace with the 
relative demand. A paper using Dutch 
data shows the benefits of matching em- 
ployee and employer data in order to look 
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at the flows of workers into and out of firms 
and jobs by the degree of job complexity. 
What is missing from most of the data sets 
cited this session, with the exception of the 
Canadian data, is information on how work- 
ers upgrade skills outside the formal edu- 
cation system, and the nature of the spe- 
cific skills that are required by the new tech- 
nologies adopted by employers. 

In sum, linking employer-employee 
data sheds new light on the determinants 
of productivity, training, and the impact 
of new technology on the workplace. But 
relying on existing data sets that have not 
been designed for the explicit purpose of 
examining these issues does not guaran- 
tee the detailed information needed for 
economic or policy analysis. So, what 
would the ideal data set be? It would be a 
large nationally representative longitudi- 
nal matched employer-employee survey. 
The survey would need to be longitudi- 
nal so that analysts could observe changes 
in workplace practices, such as training 
and compensation, in the face of chang- 
ing product demand, technology, and work 
organization. By collecting information 
on both workers and employers, analysts 


Analyzing firms, 
and wages 


Erica L. Groshen 


[Te sessions of the conference, 
encompassing nine papers, dealt 
with the use of linked employer- 
employee data for the analysis of firms, 
workers, and wages. The papers cover 
seven countries and use data from a wide 
variety of sources. Nevertheless, they 
have very similar—primarily descrip- 
tive—goals. Eight measure how employ- 
ers’ pay levels or structures differ from 
each other. The ninth looks particularly 
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could determine the relative contribu- 
tion of worker characteristics, versus 
management practices and product mar- 
ket conditions, on outcomes of interest. 
Looking at both workers and firms 
would also yield an understanding of the 
relative impact of policies, such as wel- 
fare reform, that encourage individuals 
to seek employment and employers to 
reach out and hire and train former wel- 
fare recipients. 

Barring a national commitment to 
design a matched longitudinal survey of 
employers and employees in the United 
States, what else could improve some 
of the existing linked employer-em- 
ployee data sets? The ongoing efforts 
to match existing data bases housed at 
different statistical agencies (both Fed- 
eral and State) are critical to improving 
our understanding of the impact of or- 
ganizational change, trade, and technol- 
ogy on firms and workers. In addition, 
designing supplemental samples of em- 
ployers and employees that can be 
matched with existing data sets to look 
at issues such as workplace practices 
and productivity will provide valuable 


workers, 


at how men’s and women’s pay varies 
within and among firms. In essence, all 
test for the existence and importance of 
employer heterogeneity: do employers 
act differently from each other? 

To conceptualize how linked data 
help analysts to understand this basic 
question, consider the total variation in 
wages. One portion of variation due to 
worker characteristics we can measure. 
This is the level of explanatory power 
normally achieved in wage regressions 
on cross-sectional household survey 
data. If we knew more attributes, it 
might be larger. Expanding to longitu- 


information. These could be supplemen- 
tal surveys administered to all survey 
respondents, such as the Annual Survey 
of Manufacturers, using as a model the 
techniques currently used by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the Current Popu- 
lation Survey. Or researchers could be 
encouraged to design surveys that are 
administered to subsamples of existing 
data sets such as the Census Bureau’s 
Standard Statistical Establishment List. 
The recent National Employers Survey 
sponsored by the National Center on the 
Educational Quality of the Workforce is 
a model of this approach. 

One of the benefits of having an in- 
ternational symposium on linking em- 
ployer and employee data is that one re- 
alizes that there would also be enormous 
benefits to considering ways to match 
observations across countries. In par- 
ticular, as we try to design policies to 
help workers and firms succeed in an in- 
creasingly global economy, it is clear that 
being able to follow multinational com- 
panies as they move production and use 
suppliers around the world would be 
useful. 0 


dinal data allows researchers to measure 
even more individual wage effects—in- 
cluding those due to unobserved factors, 
such as motivation or family connections. 
Similarly, knowing the employer and 
observing its characteristics allows sepa- 
ration of two more nested sources of 
variation—the portions due to observed 
and unobserved employer attributes. 
The conference papers ask whether 
the employer characteristics account for 
much variation beyond that encompassed 
by the individual characteristics. The 
issues include employer sorting by worker 
attributes—that is, employers tending to 
choose workers with particular charac- 
teristics and pay accordingly. This sort- 
ing produces questions of overlapping; 
when we have information on only one 
“side” of the labor market, overlaps are 
attributed solely to the side measured. 
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With information on both sides, the sort- 
ing overlaps can be measured. If employ- 
ers were simple price-takers, the employer 
variation would be entirely within the 
larger individual effects. To the extent 
that employers set wages independently 
of the market, the employer data add in- 
formation about variation outside of the 
individual variation. 

Which aspects of employer-employee 
data allow the researchers to measure 
employer variation? Even omitting com- 
plications such as interaction effects, 
wage variation has many components. 
The richer the data at their disposal, the 
more easily researchers can distinguish 
among these components. In particu- 
lar, when the data include individual and 
employer identifiers, researchers can 
augment the original data with informa- 
tion gathered elsewhere. As research 
progresses and new policy issues arise, 
this flexibility often proves invaluable. 

Summarizing broadly, the papers on 
firms, workers, and wages consistently 


find that employers do the following: 


(1) Set wages. Employer wage differ- 
entials are an important part of wage 
dispersion in all cases (eight papers, 
covering seven countries). 

(2) Sort workers. Worker heterogene- 
ity accounts for a noticeable share— 
but far from all—of “raw” employer 
wage effects. 

(3) Behave systematically. Employer ef- 
fects are correlated with observed 
employer characteristics (size, prod- 
uct market, and so forth). 


Overall, these findings make it clear 
that we can improve our understanding 
of wages and other labor outcomes by 
studying employers’ activities. To take 
full advantage, research needs to push in 
three directions: pursuing policy topics, 
enhancing employer-employee matched 
data, and adding theoretical guidance to 
the investigations. 

The finding that wages and other out- 
comes differ markedly and systematically 


Analyzing firms, jobs, 


and turnover 


Simon Burgess 


orker turnover generally re- 
fers to the movement of — 
workers around the labor 


market, between firms, and among the 
states of employment, unemployment, 
and inactivity. It has been known for 
some time that worker turnover and job 
turnover are “large.” The advent of 
linked employer-employee data allows 
further insight into this issue, as exem- 
plified by the eight conference papers 
devoted to the subject. 
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Labor markets are busy places. Huge 
numbers of workers are moving between 
jobs and between employment and unem- 
ployment all the time. Firms and jobs are 
being born, growing, declining, and dying. 
Even in “sclerotic” European labor mar- 
kets, turnover figures are very high—far 
higher than would have been thought 10 
years ago. Indeed, comparability worries 
aside, rates of job turnover appear to be as 
high in Europe as in North America. It is 
for labor markets to ensure that this reallo- 
cation of jobs and workers proceeds as 
smoothly and efficiently as possible. This 
matters for unemployment, aggregate 


among employers implies that all labor 
market questions and most policy issues 
have a key employer angle. Having es- 
tablished the fact of heterogeneity, the 
logical next step is to exploit it. In par- 
ticular, such heterogeneity provides a 
new means to move policy analysis be- 
yond the ambiguities of time-series stud- 
ies to a comparison of the activities of 
different types of firms. 

A wealth of new and old topics awaits 
investigation from the employer angle. 
The papers discussed here make progress 
in that direction—addressing questions of 
rising wage inequality, the male-female 
wage differential, and economic devel- 
opment. Other potential topics (including 
welfare-to-work transitions, outsourcing, 
advance notice legislation, and training 
methods) will expand our understanding 
of labor markets. Many issues from other 
branches of economics also are ripe for 
investigation, such as mergers and ac- 
quisitions, inflation, and macroeconomic 
policy. O 


growth, wage dispersion, and perceptions 
of job insecurity. 

Regarding unemployment, the effi- 
ciency of the labor market in allocating 
workers and jobs clearly affects the du- 
ration of unemployment and of vacan- 
cies. At a deeper level, the reallocation 
process affects the proportion of job 
change that is accomplished via unem- 
ployment. While somewhat neglected by 
the literature, worker turnover influences 
aggregate growth rates by setting the 
speed with which workers are moved to 
the most profitable uses and by influenc- 
ing the incentives for stable job matches. 
Labor reallocation also matters for earn- 
ings dispersion: if different firms pay 
different amounts to the same worker, 
then the allocation of workers to firms 
matters for earnings inequality. Finally, 
worker turnover appears to influence 
workers’ feelings of “insecurity” (though 
quite how is not clear). 
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Almost all existing studies in this field 
use surveys on firms with a little infor- 
mation on their workers, or surveys on 
workers with a little information on their 
employers. But having information on 
both of the parties is very useful. Form- 
ing a job match, the unit for defining 
worker turnover, is a joint decision. 
While ending a job match is a unilateral 
decision, the firm’s decision about whom 
to terminate may depend on worker char- 
acteristics, and a worker’s decision to 
quit may depend on the employer’s char- 
acteristics. Thus, one gets a much better 
understanding of the process of worker 
turnover with detailed information on 
both parties. 

There are a number of examples in 
which this is the case. The first involves 
the links between flows of jobs and flows 
of workers. Ata macro level, this mat- 
ters significantly: unemployment, for 
example, is clearly about flows of work- 
ers, but how does this relate to flows of 
jobs? European and American job flow 
rates are similar, but worker flow rates 
are much higher in the United States. 
Why, and does this matter for unemploy- 
ment rates? At a micro level, do firms 
grow by hiring more or by reducing sepa- 
rations? Or do they shrink by stopping 
hiring or raising separations? Do some 
firms do other things? If so, why? Does 
the pattern change over the business 
cycle? 

Second, one can consider the alloca- 
tion of workers to firms. Economists 
believe that this is not random, but driven 
by the decisions of optimizing actors. 
What types of workers work at which 
types of firms? Why? How does this 
change over time? Are some configura- 
tions better (more productive, more prof- 
itable) than others? 

Third, linked data permit us to em- 
pirically examine firms’ personnel poli- 
cies—that is, the decisions by firms as 
to whom to hire, what to pay them, how 
much turnover to tolerate, and so forth. 
For all but the smallest firms, some rate 
of worker turnover is predictable, and, 
to some extent, within the power of the 
firm to control. What is the relationship 
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between the firm’s choice of wage pre- 
mium and its rate of excess worker turn- 
over? The wage premium can be iso- 
lated only if one knows the outside op- 
portunities of the firm’s workers, which 
in turn can be known only if the work- 
ers’ characteristics also are known. One 
must remember, though, that the firm 
chooses its work force composition, so 
that is also a choice variable, along with 
the premium. 

The papers presented at the conference 
are largely concerned with two of these 
themes. The one paper that differs a little 
considers in some detail the definition of 
a job. The authors aim to carefully docu- 
ment the impact of changing the defini- 
tion of the employing unit on measured 
worker turnover. They are particularly 
concerned to quantify the implications of 
changes in ownership of the firm. 

The remaining papers focus on two is- 
sues: (a) the relationship between worker 
flows and job flows—specifically, which 
workers leave contracting employers and/ 
or which workers join expanding employ- 
ers, and the impact of employer charac- 
teristics on worker mobility; and (b) the 
link between an establishment’s rate of 
excess worker turnover (churning), and its 
wage premium. 

Two papers are concerned with prob- 
lem of European unemployment. In par- 
ticular, they investigate the linkages be- 
tween unemployment flows and estab- 
lishment job dynamics. Because employ- 
ment change obviously implies a mini- 
mum number of worker flows, this is 
mainly about identifying which workers 
move. By correlating an individual’s 
chance of separating from a job with his 
or her establishment’s (employment) 
growth rate, one may focus on the age 
profile of mobility. In France, the age- 
mobility relationship is very steep. Older 
workers in France are much more insu- 
lated from poor performance by their 
firms than are their counterparts in Swe- 
den. One problem with the interpretation 
of the study arises because the informa- 
tion on the employer is limited. For ex- 
ample, suppose an establishment shrinks 
by one job, but experiences five separa- 


tions, of which four are young workers 
and one is an older worker. This would 
suggest that the young bear a dispropor- 
tionate burden of the adjustment. But if 
the four replacement hires are all young, 
then this paints a different picture. A sec- 
ond problem is that separations are not 
classified as quits or layoffs. But suppose 
they were identified: a complete analy- 
sis would require further information on 
the job matches of the employer. This is 
because the layoff probability, given the 
employment change, depends on the quit 
rate of the respondent’s coworkers. 
Another paper investigates the impact 
of establishment-level job destruction on 
worker flows in Denmark. This is por- 
trayed in two parts, the relationship be- 
tween the separation rate and the job 
destruction rate, and second, the subse- 
quent unemployment experience of those 
separating. In fact, the author of the pa- 
per finds relatively little impact of job 
destruction on unemployment. Again, 
despite having an excellent data set, this 
study also suffers from the fact that sepa- 
rations are not classified into quits and 
layoffs. The author deals with this by ag- 
gregating establishments into “growing,” 
“stable,” and “declining,” and assuming 
that total separations in the “stable” firms 
can be taken as an approximation of a 
common quit rate. This rate is then sub- 
tracted from total separations in the de- 
clining group to yield an estimate of the 
layoff rate. Clearly crucial for this step 
is the assumption that the quit rate is in- 
dependent of the layoff rate and job de- 
struction, which seems questionable. The 
level of unemployment among workers 
separating from contracting firms is re- 
ported to be no higher than that among 
those separating from stable firms. But, 
given the degree of aggregation, it may 
be that the age make-up of the different 
populations is very different, and this 
obscures any real unemployment effect. 
The next two papers had access to 
fuller data sets. One has separations in- 
formation for the Netherlands that does 
distinguish between layoffs and quits and 
relate an individual’s chance of layoff 
to the characteristics of the (soon-to-be- 


left) employer and to the individual’s 
own characteristics. Both age and senior- 
ity within the firm matter. Also, as theory 
would predict, the firm’s quit rate and 
layoff costs both reduce layoff rates. The 
former result confirms the need for de- 
tailed information on the employer and 
employee for this sort of analysis. The 
latter result provides evidence on the 
importance of adjustment costs and em- 
ployment protection legislation. 

An investigation of worker and job 
flows in Sweden shows that many of the 
standard findings hold also in that coun- 
try. The core of the new analysis relates 
to the changing composition of firms’ 
work forces as they expand or contract. 
Again, because job flows imply some 
worker flows, this analysis is intended 
to identify who is most mobile. Because 
we cannot identify who fills which job, we 
look at the age and educational composi- 
tion of the work force to find that contract- 
ing establishments tend to lose workers 
with low educational attainment and grow- 
ing establishments tend to attract workers 
with high levels of education. 

Next up is a look at the relationship 
between excess worker turnover (or 
churning), plant size, and the establish- 
ment average wage level in Denmark, 


following this relationship over the busi- 
ness cycle. Turnover is higher in plants 
with lower wages and this relationship 
is stronger in booms. Also, turnover is 
higher in small plants. This study uses the 
actual plant wage, as opposed to the next 
study, which estimates a wage premium. 

That paper investigates the relation- 
ship between employer’s choice of 
wages and worker turnover in Norwe- 
gian data. Data on employees are used 
to estimate an outside wage and, hence, 
compute the employer’s wage premium. 
They confirm that higher idiosyncratic 
wages are associated with lower turn- 
over. The authors also estimate em- 
ployer-specific wage-seniority profiles, 
and show that steeper profiles also are 
associated with lower turnover. They 
note that these results apply most 
strongly to larger firms. 

Finally, the authors of the last paper use 
Danish data to compute establishment 
level turnover and relate these to the 
characteristics of the work force. Remaining 
establishment-level idiosyncrasies are ex- 
plained using establishment characteristics. 
Then, tenure data are given the same exami- 
nation. The role of unobservable heteroge- 
neity that can be captured due to the longi- 
tudinal element of the data is highlighted. 


Program development 
and policy analysis 


Daniel H. Weinberg 


n developing linked data sets, there 
are three different types of matching 


at can go on—survey to survey, 
survey to administrative records, and ad- 
ministrative records to administrative 
records. (Administrative records are de- 
fined here as data collected for a sepa- 
rate purpose than research, such as 
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regulation or enforcement.) Exibit 1 pre- 
sents an overview of some existing and 
proposed U.S. data sets created by the 
Census Bureau and puts the conference 
papers touching on the use of linked data 
in policy analysis into the three-way clas- 
sification. 

The first type of match—survey-to- 
survey—is represented by the Worker- 
Employer Characteristics Database 
(WECD). The WECD linked survey data 
from the 1990 decennial census long 


How should these results be inter- 
preted? Clearly, wage policies are cho- 
sen by firms, and chosen, among other 
things, to raise productivity by reducing 
turnover. So regressing productivity or 
(excess) turnover on estimated param- 
eters of the firm’s personnel policy in 
effect quantifies the degree to which 
these policies are successful. But the 
next step is surely to ask why some firms 
adopt some strategies and other make 
other choices. That is, to correlate the 
parameters of the personnel policy with 
variables describing the employer’s en- 
vironment, such as the technology set 
available, local labor market conditions, 
demand volatility, and the trainability of 
the work force. 

To understand unemployment, aggre- 
gate growth and earnings dispersion, we 
need to understand the forces underly- 
ing worker turnover. One key element 
of this is the employer’s choice of per- 
sonnel or wage policy. The only feasible 
way to analyze this is by using linked 
employer-employee data. We need data 
on employees working at an establish- 
ment to be able to characterize the wage 
policy. We then need data on the em- 
ployer to understand why some employ- 
ers choose particular policies. O 


form to employer data from the Annual 
Survey of Manufactures, the Census of 
Manufactures, and the Survey of Manu- 
facturing Technology (and possibly oth- 
ers) via use of location information to 
identify the Standard Statistical Estab- 
lishment List number. Another attempt 
will be made in 2000 using both loca- 
tion information and employer name, and 
probably industry classification. A sec- 
ond U.S. example is a proposed link be- 
tween the March 2000 Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS) and the 2000 Decen- 
nial Census, to be used to study nonre- 
sponse. 

The key issue in linking two survey 
data sets is the representativeness of the 
resulting file. One has to have either two 
very large surveys, or surveys with the 
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Exhibit 1. 


Type of linked data set 


Survey data with survey data 


Survey data with administrative 
records 


same (or very similar) sampling frame. 
The WECD is representative of the first 
type, but if censuses are considered ad- 
ministrative records systems, none of the 
six conference papers fits this category. 

The second type of match involves 
linking survey and administrative data. 
The Census Bureau has linked the March 
1991 cps sample to Internal Revenue 
Service income information from tax re- 
turns via an exact match, using Social 
Security numbers. A similar project is 
planned for the March 1997 cps. Three 
of the symposium papers also dealt with 
this type of match. 
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United States. 


United States. 


Examples of linked employee-employer data sets 
seen 


United States: wWotkieh-Hinipidids Characteristics Database (1990 oe lon 
forms with 1990 Annual Survey of Manufactures and other surveys) == 


United States. March 2000 Current Population Survey with the 2000 Decennial 
Census [proposed] a 


United States. 


France. Annual Social Data Reports with Permanent Dynamic Sample, 1984-8 


Japan. 
tures 
Administrative records United States. 
with administrative records 
field work) [proposed] 
United States. 


establishment reporting data and other administrative data (in couperasis = te ‘ 
State of Texas) 


The final type of matching is done be- 
tween two (or more) sources of adminis- 
trative records. The Census Bureau’s Ad- 
ministrative Records Research Staff is 
looking into the possibility of an adminis- 
trative record census for 2010. A major 
test of population coverage for such a cen- 
sus is being planned for several sites in 
conjunction with the 2000 census. 

How worthwhile are such matches? 
The value of such matched files depends 
in large part on the accuracy of such 
matches, the coverage of the relevant 
population universe, and the complete- 
ness of the data in the two sources. The 


March 1991 Current Population Survey with 1991 Internal Re 
enue Service Individual Master File (tax returns) Se 


Unemployment insurance data with employer layoff = 0 
Layoff Statistics program), other North Carolina = panisa 


1992, 1993, and 1994 Basic Survey on Wage Structure with the 1991 Cae : 
suses of Commerce and Establishments and 1992 and 1993 Censuses of Manuf C- 


2010 decennial census (test in 2000): links Internal Reventie Ser- 
vice tax returns with other data, such as drivers’ licenses sha. poninste ies ye some 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children program with the States 
welfare-to-work program, and unemployment insurance program, a Ai 
cooperation with the State of Missouri) 


Workers’ somnpensatian permanent partial disability claims « 
for 1991-94 with unemployment insurance records for 1989-96 (in cooperation’ 
with the State of California.) 


woe 


ae 


ft 


policy relevance of the papers depends 
critically on these three aspects as well. 

Investments in overcoming problems 
with linkage accuracy, coverage, repre- 
sentativeness, and data completeness 
will all help increase the policy relevance 
of this kind of research. Given that the 
four U.S. labor market studies all used 
the unemployment insurance data, it is 
clear that further work in this area would 
benefit from creating a national unem- 
ployment insurance data base, allowing 
researchers to find individuals who ei- 
ther work in a different State, or have 
moved between observations. oO 


International comparisons 


David G. Blanchflower 


ix of the papers presented at the 
S symposium dealt with the use of 

linked data sets for international 
comparisons. Two described the data 
collection procedures in individual coun- 
tries—the first, for the United Kingdom, 
and the second, for the Czech Republic. 
Two others addressed the difficulties in- 
volved in integrating data on employers 
and employees from the member coun- 
tries of the European Union. The final 
two papers used employer and employee 
data on job flows and job turnover in 
formal econometric analyses. 

Four of the papers were from repre- 
sentatives of statistical agencies that col- 
lect labor market data. Two gave very 
useful suggestions on how to harmonize 
data collection across member countries 
of the European Union. For analysts who 
are interested in working on comparable 
micro data—on workers and firms— 
across countries, the experience provided 
by the presenters is invaluable. The hope 
is that statistical agencies in other coun- 
tries might learn from the suggestions 
presented and attempt to harmonize their 
surveys with those in the European coun- 
tries as well. 

A major concern of the authors of 
each the four papers from the statistical 
agencies was a series of definitional 
questions: how to define a job, unem- 
ployment, and so forth. They want to be 
able to assign people and firms to boxes 
and to generate an integrated system of 
labor accounts. This is not a term that 
most researchers will be familiar with. 
Statistical agencies would like to ensure 
that their estimates from employer and 
employee surveys overlap as much as 
possible. The idea is to assure the public 
that the published data are believable. It 
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would seem that problem of tracing very 
small or new firms to keep up-to-date 
sampling frames would severely compli- 
cate these efforts. 

The problem of creating adequate 
sampling frames was well illustrated in 
the paper on the Czech Republic. In the 
early 1990s, the Czech Republic was 
transforming itself into a capitalist coun- 
try, and there was such a rapid change in 
the number and size of firms that it 
proved almost impossible to generate a 
meaningful sampling frame. As an illus- 
tration, in the 1980s, about 1 percent of 
the Czech labor force was self-employed, 
but by 1996 that number had risen to 
more than 20 percent. 

Over time, many other national labor 
markets also have become more com- 
plex. There has been a considerable 
growth across the whole of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) in the proportion 
of young people who both attend school 
and work. Double-counting individuals 
who have two jobs or who are employ- 
ees in their main activity but are self- 
employed in a second job is likely to 
cause further problems. This makes es- 
tablishing a consistent set of labor ac- 
counts extremely difficult. 

The last pair of papers involved econo- 
metric analyses of data. One showed the 
difficulties of reconciling data on worker 
flows using establishment, firm, and 
worker data separately. Useful insights 
can be obtained by extending the analy- 
sis to involve data that match workers 
to their employer. The final paper used 
establishment-level data to examine job 
turnover across a number of OECD coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, consistent patterns 
in the data across countries are hard to 
find, despite gallant attempts to make the 
country data files comparable. As an ex- 
ample, measured job turnover is actu- 
ally higher in Sweden, New Zealand, 


France, Canada, and Australia than it is 
in the United States. This is likely to 
come as a surprise to those who equate 
the flexibility of U.S. labor markets with 
high turnover, and the inflexibility of 
European markets with low turnover. 

Perhaps even more surprising is that 
measures of turnover appear to be un- 
correlated with macroeconomic vari- 
ables such as the unemployment rate. In 
a number of circumstances, the correla- 
tion has the opposite sign than would 
have been predicted. It remains unclear 
if this finding is driven by inconsisten- 
cies in the way the data are derived or if 
there really are no systematic differences 
across countries. If one had consistently 
defined worker-employer matched data 
across countries, where the data were 
collected in a consistent way, it might 
well be possible to show that labor mar- 
kets in countries with certain kinds of 
policies worked more efficiently than 
those with other types of policies. All 
one can say at the moment is that the 
jury is still out on whether it is good or 
bad to have high job or worker turnover. 

As far as this writer could tell from 
the four papers from statistical agencies, 
they had no obvious need to actually link 
employer and employee. From the re- 
searchers’ perspective, establishing a 
system of labor accounts does not take 
us very far in understanding how the la- 
bor markets actually work. Conferences 
such as this one present a unique oppor- 
tunity for the researchers to explain to 
those who collect the data why they want 
access to matched employer-employee 
data, and to demonstrate that there is a 
payoff in improved understanding from 
the substantial expenditure that is in- 
volved in careful matching. Collecting 
and presenting the numbers in a consis- 
tent way is an essential complement to 
the work of the researcher, but in itself 
is not going to help us better understand 
labor market problems. 

How can our understanding of how 
labor markets work be improved? It is 
necessary to get at both the firm and the 
workers’ behavior. We need to move 
beyond inferring motives for particular 
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types of behavior and begin to observe 
the behavior itself. We need to find out 
what is happening at the workplace by 
talking directly to the principal actors— 
the owners, customers, debtors, credi- 
tors, managers, and workers. It would 
be desirable to complement establish- 
ment-level data with detailed interviews 
with managers, and to group establish- 
ments together to constitute the firm. 
The purpose would be to examine the 
decisionmaking process and the internal 
and external factors influencing it. Does 
having a management team trained at 
Harvard give you better performance 
than having one trained at Dartmouth’s 
Amos Tuck School or MIT’s Sloan 
School? We have little or no idea. Also, 
there is an argument for conducting in- 
terviews with workers and their families. 
Apart from things like schooling and in- 
dustry, we might like to know about their 
consumption behavior, their use of time, 
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and their aspirations, so that these kinds 
of information can be matched to worker 
and firm data to help us get at behavior. 

There is much to be learned from in- 
ternational comparisons, especially in 
macroeconomics, where the big questions 
are. During the 1990s, there has been a 
dramatic rise in the availability of 
microdata on both individuals and house- 
holds across a whole array of countries. 
Many countries have CPS-type surveys; 
unfortunately only a few make those data 
available publicly. The Eurobarometer 
survey series conducted in the member 
countries of the European Union and the 
International Social Survey Programme 
both run the same survey in a variety of 
countries. Long time runs of these data 
series are now available (from 1973 in the 
former case, and from 1985 in the latter). 
The World Bank’s Living Standards 
Measurement Study and the Luxem- 
bourg Income Study are other programs 


that provide broadly comparable 
microdata files across many countries. 
There are even comparable panel sur- 
veys of individuals available across 
countries, including the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey in the United States, the 
British Household Panel, and the Ger- 
man Socio-Economic Panel. There also 
are one or two examples of establishment 
surveys being conducted across coun- 
tries. The best examples of these are the 
British Workplace Industrial Relations 
Survey and the Australian Workplace In- 
dustrial Relations Survey, which have simi- 
lar sample designs and ask broadly simi- 
lar questions. Participants at the confer- 
ence learned that matched worker-firm 
data already are available from France, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and Norway. While it 
remains unclear how internationally 
comparable these surveys are, a start ob- 
viously has been made. oO 


The Law at Work 


Sexual harassment 


In 1986, in Meritor Savings Bank v. 
Vinson,’ the U.S. Supreme Court held for 
the first time that unwelcome sexual 
advances at work create a hostile work 
environment which constitutes gender 
discrimination under Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. Before 1998, that 
landmark ruling was followed by only 
one other Supreme Court decision on the 
issue—Harris v. Forklift Systems,? in 
which the Court declared that the 
psychological well-being of a plaintiff 
need not be seriously affected in order 
for the plaintiff to demonstrate that an 
injury has been suffered in violation of 
Title VIL. 

In 1998, the Supreme Court revisited 
the definition of sexual harassment in 
four separate cases, answering the ques- 
tions of (1) whether a claim of same-sex 
sexual harassment may be brought, (2) 
what legal standard should be applied 
_ to determine whether employers are li- 
able for sexual harassment committed by 
workers with supervisory power, and (3) 
whether a claim of quid pro quo (“this 
for that’) sexual harassment may pro- 
ceed without showing that the employee 
submitted to sexual advances or was 
harmed for refusing such advances. 

In Oncale v. Sundowner Offshore 
Services, Inc.,3 the High Court ruled that 
Title VII prohibits sexual harassment 
between members of the same sex. The 
legal standards governing same-sex 


claims, the Court held, are identical to 


those used to evaluate a claim of sexual 
harassment by a member of the oppo- 
site sex. Justice Anton Scalia reiterated 
the standards for evaluating such claims: 
“The objective severity of harassment 
should be judged from the perspective 
of a reasonable person in the plaintiff’s 
position, considering ‘all the circum- 
stances.’”* The Oncale opinion reasserts 
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that this determination must account for 
the social context in which a particular 
behavior occurs and is experienced by 
the individual who is the target of the 
alleged harassment. Courts must distin- 
guish between simple teasing and rough- 
housing among members of the same 
sex, which is not sexual harassment, and 
“conduct which a reasonable person in 
the plaintiff’s position would find se- 
verely hostile or abusive.”* Title VII, 
said the Court, forbids only behavior that 
is “so objectively offensive as to alter 
the ‘conditions’ of the victim’s employ- 
ment.” 

The plaintiff, Joseph Oncale, worked 
as a roustabout on an oil rig in the Gulf of 
Mexico. He claimed that male coworkers 
forcibly subjected him to sex-related, hu- 
miliating actions by two supervisors in 
front of other crew members. He further 
alleged that, despite reporting these inci- 
dents to Sundowner management, the com- 
pany did not take any corrective action. 

The Court’s decision in Oncale re- 
versed an earlier holding by the fifth cir- 
cuit, which ruled that Title VII provided 
no remedy to a plaintiff claiming same- 
sex harassment. Other State and Federal 
courts had taken a variety of stances on 
this legal question, which provided the 
impetus for the Court to grant certiorari 
and clarify the question. 

In Faragher v. City of Boca Raton,’ 
the Court held that employers are sub- 
ject to vicarious—or strict—liability for 
sexual harassment caused by a supervi- 
sor. Such liability can be found where a 
hostile work environment is created 
through sexual abuse and threats by a 
supervisor with immediate or succes- 
sively higher authority over an employee 
or where a supervisor takes a “tangible 
employment” action (for example, ter- 
mination, demotion, or loss of pay) 
against an employee after a sexual ad- 
vance is refused. If no such action is 
taken, an employer may raise a defense 
to strict liability by showing that it exer- 
cised reasonable care to prevent and 
promptly correct any sexually harassing 


behavior and that the employee failed 
to take advantage of any preventive or 
corrective opportunities provided by the 
employer to otherwise avoid harm. The 
Faragher case was brought under Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Faragher worked as a part-time life- 
guard for Boca Raton from 1985 to 
1990. She claimed, and a Federal judge 
agreed, that she was harassed during that 
time after being subjected to repeated 
touching and improper sexual comments 
by her supervisors. Boca Raton had a 
policy against sexual harassment, but the 
supervisors were not aware of it because 
the policy was not disseminated to their 
workplace. Faragher subsequently com- 
plained about her supervisors’ conduct 
to a training captain at the lifeguard sta- 
tion. Later, another female lifeguard in- 
formed the director of personnel for the 
city about the supervisors’ behavior. 

Under the strict-liability standard ac- 
cepted by the court in Faragher, employ- 
ers are held liable for supervisors’ sexual 
harassment, irrespective of whether the 
employers were informed that the ha- 
rassment took place. In contrast, a neg- 
ligence standard—which several circuit 
courts had adopted, but which ultimately 
was rejected by the High Court—would 
have required plaintiffs to show only that 
employers knew or should have known 
that their supervisors were engaging in 
sexual harassment before liability could 
be established. 

In Meritor, the Supreme Court had in- 
dicated that questions of employer liabil- 
ity for sexual harassment should be evalu- 
ated under traditional principles of agency 
law. Under agency theory, employers can 
be held liable for actions of employees if 
the actions fall within the scope of a 
supervisor’s job duties. The Court clari- 
fied this analysis in the Faragher opinion, 
saying that, in a sense, supervisors would 
always be assisted in sexual misconduct 
by the supervisory relationship. The 
Faragher Court noted, however, that 
employers should not automatically be 
held liable whenever a supervisor com- 
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mits harassment. 

Under the Court’s enunciated sexual 
harassment standard in Faragher, Boca 
Raton was held liable for sexual harass- 
ment by city supervisors of the two fe- 
male lifeguards. The Court found that 
the supervisors’ behavior created a hos- 
tile work environment and that the su- 
pervisors had almost limitless authority 
over their employees. Furthermore, the 
city could not raise an affirmative de- 
fense to the liability, because it failed to 
disseminate its sexual harassment policy 
among beach employees and no attempt 
was made to watch over the conduct of 
supervisors. Thus, the city did not exer- 
cise reasonable care to prevent the su- 
pervisors’ harassing conduct. 

The Court’s holding in Faragher 
overruled the eleventh circuit U.S. Court 
of Appeals, which held in a 7-5 deci- 
sion that the city was not liable because 
it was unaware that the sexual harass- 
ment had taken place. The eleventh cir- 
cuit argued that the supervisors were not 
aided by their agency relationship in ac- 
complishing their harassment. 

The Faragher standard also was ap- 
plied by the High Court in Burlington 
Industries, Inc. v. Ellerth® to determine 
whether employees who neither submit 
to a supervisor’s sexual demands nor 
suffer any tangible adverse job conse- 
quences may still sue for quid pro quo 
sexual harassment under Title VII. Al- 
though an exact definition of “quid pro 
quo” is difficult to enunciate, in the 
sexual harassment context the locution 
refers to a situation in which a supervi- 
sor makes a sexual advance and offers 
improvements in working conditions if 
it is accepted. 

Ellerth was promoted about 1 year 
into the job. Burlington had a policy 
against sexual harassment at work, and 
Ellerth knew the policy, but she did not 
complain about her supervisor’s alleged 
harassment. In a 6-5 decision, the sev- 
enth circuit ruled that Ellerth could pro- 
ceed with her claim. 

The Supreme Court held in Ellerth 
that an employee may recover damages 
from an employer for sexual harassment 
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even if a supervisor’s sexual demands 
go empty or unfulfilled or if no demo- 
tion, loss of pay, or termination results 
from failure to submit to sexual ad- 
vances. Because the strict-liability stand- 
ard of Faragher applies here as well, the 
employee is not required to show that 
the employer was negligent or otherwise 
at fault for the supervisor’s harassment. 
However, employers may defend against 
such a claim by demonstrating a reason- 
able response to the harassment accusa- 
tion or showing that the employee did 
not make use of procedures in place to 
address such complaints (the procedure 
outlined in Faragher). The Court also 
said that the distinction many Federal 
courts had used between quid pro quo 
and hostile work environment sexual 
harassment cases to determine whether 
employers were strictly liable was of lim- 
ited utility. 

Finally, in Gebser v. Lago Vista In- 
dependent School District,’ the Court 
ruled that a plaintiff may not recover 
damages for teacher-student sexual ha- 
rassment, unless a school district offi- 
cial who has the authority to institute cor- 
rective measures on the district’s behalf 
has actual notice of, and is deliberately 
indifferent to, the teacher’s misconduct. 
The ruling applies to private actions 
brought under Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

Gebser was a high school student in 
the Lago Vista Independent School Dis- 
trict. She had an affair with one of her 
teachers, who was arrested and subse- 
quently fired from his job when the two 
were found together having sex. Later, 
the student sued the school district, seek- 
ing damages for the teacher’s miscon- 
duct. 


Health care coverage 


The Supreme Court has ruled that an em- 
ployer cannot cancel a former employee’s 
medical coverage under the Comprehen- 
sive Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(copra), even if the former worker is cov- 
ered under a spouse’s health plan when 
separated from employment. As a result 


of the holding, a former employee may 
choose to continue health care coverage 
provided by his or her previous employer 
if coverage under the spouse’s health plan 
was in effect before the decision to con- 
tinue health care coverage under COBRA 1S 
made. 

COBRA requires employers to provide 
a “qualified beneficiary” (for example, 
an employee who was fired) with con- 
tinuation of health care coverage as good 
as the coverage the employee received 
while employed. The continuation of 
coverage can last up to 18 months; the 
former employee pays the health care 
insurance premiums. 

In Geissal v. Moore Medical Corp.,'° 
the plaintiff, James Geissal, was covered 
by both his employer’s self-funded 
health insurance plan and his wife’s 
group health plan at the time he was 
fired. Geissal preferred to be covered by 
his former employer’s plan, provided by 
the Moore Medical Group, rather than 
his wife’s plan. Six months following his 
election of the Moore Group plan, the 
group terminated his coverage because 
he was covered by his wife’s plan. 

The statutory language of copra'! 
clearly indicates that a former employee 
ceases to be eligible for coverage under 
the Act if the employee becomes covered 
under a different plan after the election of 
copra benefits. Section 1162(2)(D)(i) 
states that an employee’s CoBRA insurance 
may be canceled on “the date on which 
the qualified beneficiary first becomes, 
after the date of the election’? [to continue 
coverage from a former employer], cov- 
ered under any other group health plan 
which does not contain any exclusion or 
limitation with respect to any pre-exist- 
ing conditions of such beneficiary. . . .” 
However, the language does not directly 
address whether a former employee who 
was covered by another plan before elect- 
ing to continue coverage from the former 
employer (that is, while the former em- 
ployee was still employed) is ineligible for 
cosRA benefits. 

The Court interpreted the statute ac- 
cording to its plain meaning, accepting 
Geissal’s position, supported by attor- 


neys for the Federal Government in oral 
argument, that the date of election of 
coverage was critical. Thus, coBRA ben- 
efits cease only when a former employee 
first becomes covered after the date of 
election, not when the employee becomes 
covered by a spouse’s plan before the 
date of election. The Court noted that, 
because cosrA beneficiaries must pay the 
premiums if they elect to continue cov- 
erage, its decision does not provide them 
with a “windfall.” Furthermore, the Court 
agreed with Government attorneys who 
argued that Congress intended to give 
employees the choice of which coverage 
to continue. 

The Court rejected the “significant 
gap test” adopted by some circuit courts. 
Under that test, a former employee was 
able to continue coverage under COBRA 
when he or she was covered by another 
group plan only if a “significant gap” in 
coverage existed between the two plans. 
A health plan administrator or court, 
rather than the employee, determined 
whether such a gap in coverage existed. 
In rejecting this approach, the High Court 
cited the lack of statutory support for it, 
as well as the impermissible level of ju- 
dicial intrusion into a decision that Con- 
gress intended to be left to the former 
employee. 

Previously, circuit courts had split on 
the issue of coverage. The eighth circuit 
in Geissal'? ruled that the plaintiff could 
not continue to receive cosRa benefits if 
he or she was covered by another group 
plan prior to electing coverage under 
COBRA, subject to the “significant gap 


test.” The eighth circuit’s decision mir-- 


rored that of the eleventh circuit in Na- 
tional Companies Health Benefits Plan 
v. St. Joseph’s Hospital, Inc.,'4 which had 
introduced the “significant gap test.” 


Unlike the Supreme Court, the eleventh 
circuit interpreted congressional motives 
regarding the passage of COBRA as want- 
ing to ensure that employees could re- 
ceive group health insurance at reason- 
able cost when they left a job. In con- 
trast to the eighth and eleventh circuits, 
the tenth’ and seventh'® circuits ruled 
that Congress intended to permit employ- 
ees to preserve their health insurance as 
is under COBRA, meaning that the choice 
of which plan to use should be left to the 
employee. The Supreme Court’s decision 
resolves the conflict between the various 
circuit courts. 


Medical tests 


What kind of medical tests may employ- 
ers legally perform on blood and urine 
samples submitted by their employees? 
The U.S. Court of Appeals for the ninth 
circuit recently ruled that the University 
of California violated employees’ rights 
by testing workers for genetic disorders, 
venereal disease, and pregnancy without 
their consent. In Norman-Bloodsaw v. 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory,'’ the 
court held that employees could go for- 
ward with a lawsuit filed against the na- 
tional research laboratory run by the uni- 
versity, alleging a violation of Title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

The Court’s holding, which focused 
on the fact that the employees did not 
give their consent to the university labo- 
ratory, indicated that employers do not 
have unlimited power to conduct any 
tests they wish. The court reasoned that 
a simple submission of a blood or urine 
sample does not put employees on no- 
tice that an employer will perform any 
and all tests, irrespective of their inva- 
siveness, especially when the employer 


provides no concrete justification for 
conducting the tests. Even though em- 
ployees were asked questions on a medi- 
cal form about venereal disease, sickle- 
cell anemia, and menstrual disorders, the 
employees did not have reason to expect 
further intrusive tests. The court distin- 
guished between answering questions 
about one’s health and consenting to an 
investigation into the most intimate as- 
pects of a person’s life. 

Employers located in the ninth circuit 
(Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington) who 
wish to conduct medical tests should pro- 
vide explicit notice of the tests and seek 
informed consent from the employees 
they wish to test. Furthermore, the tests 
should have a reasonable medical or pub- 
lic health justification. = 
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Précis 


Where are computers 
most productive? 


Manufacturing industries that use com- 
puters most intensively benefit most 
from the computer revolution, accord- 
ing to a Conference Board economic 
research report by Robert H. McGuckin 
and Kevin J. Stiroh. A 17-percent drop 
per year in the price of computing power 
has led to a pervasive substitution of in- 
put toward computers across almost all 
sectors of the economy. 

Eight sectors—five in manufacturing 
and three in services—have made espe- 
cially intensive use of computers. In the 
factory sector, the heavy computer us- 
ers (nonelectrical machinery; electrical 
machinery; printing and publishing; in- 
struments; and stone, clay, and glass) 
showed average labor productivity 
growth rates of 5.7 percent per year in 
the 1990s, roughly double the average 
growth in productivity in manufacturing 
industries that had not computerized to 
the same degree. The computer-inten- 
sive industries in the service sector 
(trade; other services; and finance, in- 
surance and real estate) showed no such 
productivity premium. In both com- 
puter-using and noncomputer-using in- 
dustries among service producers, pro- 
ductivity increased at rates just under | 
percent per year from 1990 to 1996. 


Children and labor 
supply 


Analyzing the extremely complex deci- 
sions to bear children and to join the la- 
bor force have not been made easier by 
the fact that the two decisions are theo- 
retically and empirically made jointly. 
Joshua D. Angrist and William N. Evans, 
writing in American Economic Review, 
attempt to work around this difficulty by 
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examining the impact of what they de- 
scribe as “plausibly exogenous sources 
of variation in family size,” basically, 
additional children conceived to achieve 
a desired mix of sexes among the family’s 
children. 

One of their conclusions confirms the 
usual finding that children tend to reduce 
the amount of labor supplied to the market 
by their mothers. More advanced econo- 
metric techniques tend to yield smaller, but 
still notable, estimates of this impact. More 
surprising to Angrist and Evans is that their 
more sophisticated estimates of the effects 
of children on labor supply are “much 
smaller and possibly even absent among 
college-educated women and women 
whose husbands have high wages.” This, 
it seems, contradicts some theories of 
household time allocation. 

Angrist and Evans found very little 
response to changes in family size in the 
labor market behavior of husbands: “In 
spite of the increase in women’s wages 
and labor force participation rates ..., the 
labor market behavior of most married 
men appears to have remained largely 
insensitive to the number of children.” 
Even in cases where more children led 
to more time spent by fathers caring for 
children, this was usually done at the ex- 
pense of his leisure time rather than his 
work. 


A new labor supply 
regime? 


The usual litany of structural changes— 
globalization, deregulation, weakening 
labor unions, downsizing, and a greater 
sense of job insecurity—cause econo- 
mists Barry Bluestone and Stephen Rose 
to suggest that there has been “a funda- 
mental shift in the Nation’s labor supply 
regime.” They hypothesize in a Jerome 
Levy Economics Institute Public Policy 
Brief that employers today do not have 


to raise wages to attract new workers into 
the labor supply because additional la- 
bor demand can be met by offering longer 
workweeks or moonlight jobs to exist- 
ing employees. 

They note that this is very different 
from the labor market of the 1970s in 
which additional workers had to be 
coaxed into the labor force. Historically, 
Bluestone and Rose assert, bringing a 
new worker into the labor market has 
required offering higher wages than those 
needed to encourage current workers to 
extend their working hours. 


A new output 
variability regime? 


A time series analysis of the quarter-to- 
quarter volatility of U.S. output suggests 
to Margaret M. McConnell and Gabriel 
Perez Quiros that there was a structural 
break in the volatility of gross domestic 
product (GDP) growth in the United 
States in the early 1980s. In technical 
terms, their Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York staff paper, Output Fluctua- 
tions in the United States: What Has 
Changed Since the Early 1980s?, shows 
“that a regime switching model of out- 
put growth fails to capture a business 
cycle signal [of the 1990-91 recession] 
when the model is augmented to allow 
both the mean and the variance of out- 
put to switch between States. To explain 
the absence of a business cycle signal, 
we appeal to the dominant effect of a 
one-time decline in the variance of GDP 
growth in the early 1980s....” 

The authors go on to provide evi- 
dence that the structural break is related 
to a reduction in the variability of du- 
rable goods production and that the re- 
duction in durables volatility corre- 
sponds to a decline in the share of du- 
rable goods production accounted for by 
inventories. i) 


Communications 


To the Editors: 


I was pleased to see the clear explanation in the box entitled “Reconciling differences in 
employment estimates from the Current Population Survey (Household Survey) and the 
Current Employment Statistics Survey (Establishment Survey)” in the article by Randy E. 
Ilg and Angela Clinton in the February 1998 Monthly Labor Review. As someone who has 
to constantly repeat that litany, I am pleased to be able to refer skeptics to the box. 

However, there is a serious omission from the box. From my standpoint, I am pleased to 
see that you recognized that commuters from Canada and Mexico are included in the Cur- 
rent Employment Statistics (CES) Survey but not in the Current Population Survey (cps). I 
have done a survey of border crossers for the ports of entry in San Diego and Imperial 
Counties and know there are commuters who reside in California (United States) and work 
in Baja California (Mexico). For the San Diego/Tijuana ports of entry, we found approxi- 
mately 35,000 commuters who legally work in California and 10,000 commuters to Baja 
California in 1992. While your box takes the former into account, I will still have to explain 
that the commuters from California to Baja California are included in the CPs but not in the 
CES. 


Sincerely, 
[signed] Millicent Cox, Ph.D 
San Diego, California 


Mr. Ilg and Ms. Clinton reply: 


Taking into account the persons who live in the United States (and thus represented in the 
Current Population Survey) but who work in a neighboring country (and thus in jobs that are 
not counted in the Current Employment Statistics Survey) does complete the logic of the 
reconciliation exercise. The number of people involved may be considerably smaller than 
your border crossing data suggest, however. According to the 1990 Census data on the 
journey to work (unfortunately, the latest available), 7,247 U.S. residents worked in Mexico 
for the bulk of the 1990 census reference week. Of these, more than half were from Texas, 
a quarter were from California, and 7.1 percent were from Arizona. An additional 4,668 
American residents were working in Canada. 
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Labor unions today 


Epitaph for American Labor: How 
Union Leaders Lost Touch with 
America. By Max Green, Washington, 
The AEI Press, 1996, 207 pp. $24.95. 


It is the brave and stalwart contention that 
American labor organizations are in de- 
cline and that the trend “is destined to con- 
tinue.” These are hardly pioneering con- 
cepts, but the author brings to bear note- 
worthy credentials for a commentary on 
the labor movement in America. He was 
for many years a staunch supporter of the 
AFL-CIO, an official of the teachers union 
in New York City, a functionary of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, and had other 
assignments in public policy posts. 

His thesis is presaged by a number of 
labor practitioners and theoreticians, all in 
the 1960s. Among these are Clark Kerr in 
Labor and Management in Industrial So- 
ciety; John Kenneth Galbraith in The New 
Industrial State; Solomon Barkin in The 
Decline of the Labor Movement; and 
George W. Taylor in Collective Bargain- 
ing in Transition. But none of these utters 
his conclusions in such morbid terms or is 
so willing to pronounce a death sentence. 
Inessence, they point out that the economy 
and consequential social and political in- 
stitutions have evolved, necessitating a 
concatenation of labor organizations and 
their functions, along with the methods of 
dispute resolution. 

The author approaches such fundamen- 
tal movements so tangentially that one 
must search and search for helpful allu- 
sions to them, and then only via isolated 
quotations from individuals. 


—Lawrence R. Klein 
Former Editor-in-Chief 
Monthly Labor Review 


Retirees’ expenses 


Expenditures of Older Americans. By 
Rose M. Rubin and Michael L. 
Nieswiadomy. Westport, CT, Praeger 
Publishers, 1997, 153 pp. $55. 
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In their book Expenditures of Older 
Americans, Rose M. Rubin and Michael 
L. Nieswiadomy explore a variety of is- 
sues, ranging from the descriptive (char- 
acteristics of older Americans) to the 
predictive (trends and the future). They 
consider how expenditure patterns 
change with age, the effect of retirement 
on expenditures, how vulnerable older 
consumers are to poverty, and issues re- 
lated to health expenditures. Many of 
these analyses are performed using data 
from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Consumer Expenditure Interview 
Survey, the most detailed source of con- 
sumer expenditure data collected by the 
U.S. Government. 

The authors provide compelling sta- 
tistics supporting their claim that the ag- 
ing population is an issue of increasing 
importance socially, culturally, and eco- 
nomically. For example, they provide 
projections from the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census showing that in 2050, persons 
who are at least 85 years old will com- 
prise almost 5 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation. Sometime between 1920 and 
1930, it took all persons over the age of 
65 to account for this proportion, and 
those over age 85 were less than 0.5 per- 
cent of the population. The same table 
predicts that in 2000, those over age 65 
will account for 1 in 8 Americans; but 
by 2050, they will account for 1 in 5 
Americans. The oldest group (over age 
85) is predicted to have the fastest 
growth rate, nearly tripling its popula- 
tion proportion over the 2000 (1.6 per- 
cent) to 2050 (4.6 percent) period. 
Slower growth is projected for those 
aged 75 to 84 (5 to 7 percent), and 65 to 
74 (7 to 9 percent). 

The aging of the population will have 
clear implications for U.S. taxpayers, 
and may indirectly affect all Americans. 
For example, the medicare program, 
designed to provide health insurance 
coverage for those age 65 and older, will 
experience a new influx of subscribers. 
The health care industry in general will 
face increased demand for everything 
from prescription medicines to hospital 
beds, not to mention gerontologists. 


Similarly, Social Security will cover a 
far larger percentage of the population 
than it has historically; when the Social 
Security.Act was signed into law in 
1935, less than half the working popu- 
lation even reached the age of 65. In 
1940, of those who did reach this age, 
only 7 percent—about 1 in 15 persons— 
were expected to live to age 90. By 1992, 
that figure increased to 25 percent—a 
full 1 in 4 persons—of those age 65 that 
could expect to live to age 90, presum- 
ably, thanks to advances in medical and 
nutritional sciences. 

Other studies have shown that older 
consumers have different tastes and pref- 
erences than younger consumers for 
goods and services such as apparel, food 
away from home, and entertainment. By 
itself, this is important information, es- 
pecially as older persons become more 
numerous. However, the authors show 
that in many cases, tastes and prefer- 
ences of this group have changed over 
time, reflecting changes in tax laws and 
other economic and social conditions. 
Examining retired households over age 
50, the authors find important changes 
in tastes for the goods just mentioned, 
as well as for other goods, including 
transportation, housing, and gifts and 
contributions. Consumer spending, then, 
will be increasingly influenced by older 
consumers due both to their increasing 
numbers and changing tastes. 

The authors address other areas of 
concern as well. For example, the living 
arrangements for older consumers have 
changed over time. More and more, 
older Americans are self-reliant, living 
alone or with a spouse, rather than with 
relatives. This is most noticeable for 
those who are at least 75 years old, es- 
pecially women. In 1960, only 26 per- 
cent of women over age 75 lived alone. 
By 1994, that figure doubled to 52 per- 
cent of these women. Over that same 
period, the proportions living with rela- 
tives dropped from 46 percent to 20 per- 
cent. The reader is left to ponder whether 
these changes are for better or worse. On 
the one hand, these figures may indicate 
positive economic trends—perhaps so- 


cial changes have allowed older women 
today more opportunities over their life- 
times to acquire assets for their golden 
years. On the other hand, perhaps social 
changes have worked in other ways; for 
example, decreasing family sizes may 
mean that more older women have no 
children or other close relatives with 
whom they can live out their final years. 
The authors suggest they will answer this 
question in chapter 5, where vulnerabil- 
ity is discussed. However, they leave the 
reader only with the teasing information 
that while nominal incomes rose faster 
for older Americans between 1980 and 
1993 (106 percent, compared with 97 
percent, for the total population), those 
older Americans who have incomes 
above the poverty line are more likely 
to be considered “near poor” (that is, 
with incomes between 100 and 125 per- 
cent of the poverty line) than younger 
Americans. Further, about 1 in 5 of all 
near-poor Americans are over age 65, 
compared with 1 in 8 of all Americans 
who are over age 65. 

Nevertheless, Expenditures of Older 
Americans is quite informative. One of the 
book’s strengths is that it includes lengthy 
segments from previously published ar- 
ticles, providing convenience for the re- 
searcher by compiling them in one place. 
This book would be useful to anyone with 
an interest in studying the older segment 
of the population. However, the reader 
should be aware that some of the materi- 
als require familiarity with statistical and 
econometric techniques for a full appre- 
ciation of the work. 


—Geoffrey D. Paulin 


Office of Prices and 
Living Conditions 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Specialty production 


Endless Novelty: Specialty Production 
and American Industrialization, 
1865-1925. By Philip Scranton. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1997, 415 pp. $39.50. 


All social scientists like to think of them- 
selves as objective observers, unaffected 
by popular trends. Inevitably, all of us 
are products of our times and our view 
of the past can be clouded by the present. 
Historians who worked in the 1950s and 
1960s witnessed the success of the mas- 
sive industrial buildup of World War II 
and the consumer explosion that occurred 
with the end of World War II. Seeing the 
success of mass production in their 
present situation, they taught generations 
of managers that mass production was 
the engine of the American economy 
since the Civil War and the very essence 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

Today, technology is giving us new 
tools and the ability to produce what is 
now commonly referred to as mass 
customization of products. Henry Ford’s 
philosophy, defined by the slogan, “any 
color car as long as it is black,” is being 
redefined for American industry. De- 
manding consumers expect products that 
more closely fit their needs, both manu- 
factured goods and services. 

It is fitting that historians are now re- 
examining the nature of American indus- 
trial growth from the mid-19th century to 
our own times. Endless Novelty is a seri- 
ous attempt to recognize that mass pro- 
duction was only one type of successful 
model during that period. Dr. Scranton 
divides all of American industry into four 
groups: custom, batch, bulk, and mass 
production. Both large and small firms fit 
into each of these four categories, and each 
category contained business successes and 
failures. Custom industries are those 
which produce products only upon spe- 
cific orders from customers, such as 
large turbines and special-order furni- 
ture. Batch industries aggregate orders 
and then produce items based on those 
accumulated requests, including such in- 
dustries as machine tools and specialty 
chemicals. The amount of a product pro- 
duced depends on the orders in hand. 

Bulk producers manufacture rela- 
tively technically simple items such as 
hardware or clothing. They make large 
quantities of goods at a time and often 
compete on price, rather than on unique- 


ness. Mass producers also generate large 
production runs, but they invest heavily 
in technology and must sell large quan- 
tities of items to justify the capital costs, 
such as automobiles and oil-refining. 
Since the book’s focus is on specialty 
production, most of the book examine 
companies engaged in custom and batch 
production. 

The book gives a balanced view of 
the successes and failures of the specialty 
model by examining a number of differ- 
ent industries over 60 years. There are 
separate chapters on the textile industry 
in Philadelphia, machine tools in Cin- 
cinnati, the jewelry industry in Provi- 
dence, and furniture manufacturing in 
Grand Rapids. While each of these in- 
dustries occurred in various locations 
across the United States, part of Dr. 
Scranton’s thesis is that individual indus- 
tries prospered in certain industrial cen- 
ters. These clustered industries could 
obtain skilled labor and auxiliary firms 
that supported their particular industry 
by locating close to each other, similar 
to the current situation for computer 
technology in today’s Silicon Valley. 

Separately, each specialty industry 
strove to prosper by innovations and 
control of the marketplace. Owners in 
various industrial sectors shared com- 
mon problems of developing profitable 
pricing strategies, threats and opportu- 
nities from imports and exports, con- 
tinual attention to the growth of their 
customer base, and management and 
training of their work force. 

Specialty firms needed work force skills 
that could respond to varying customer or- 
ders. The organization of work by large 
mass production industries did not ad- 
equately meet the needs of specialty pro- 
ducers. Frederick Taylor’s “scientific 
management” approach organized work 
on the assumption that it could be mea- 
sured and made more efficient. It is in- 
teresting that specialty firms with their 
varied products and variable flow of or- 
ders found this system inadequate and, in 
fact, counterproductive to their needs. On 
acontinually flowing assembly line, work- 
ers can specialize in one task and that in- 
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flexible task can be studied and reduced 
to its simplest form. Where flexibility is 
important and workers need to have var- 
ied skills to meet continually varying pro- 
duction requirements, skill is more impor- 
tant than efficiency and workers with a 
large number of skills are both costlier to 
firms and more valuable to them. Pay plans 
are more difficult to develop in specialty 
firms where the employee is required to 
perform multiple tasks over varied times 
on a continually changing product mix. 
In those circumstances, measurement be- 
comes less objective and production- 
based incentive pay plans more difficult 
to implement and maintain. 

At the end of the book, the reader 
feels enlightened but still with questions. 
Why did mass production techniques be- 
come so accepted since they applied to 
only a part of the industry? If scientific 
management did not work at specialty 
firms, how did this way of organizing 
work become the model of firms in a va- 
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riety of industries? Why didn’t specialty 
industries develop an alternative to sci- 
entific management? Why did specialty 
firms continue to implement scientific 
management even though it was-inad- 
equate for their needs? 

The book also leaves unanswered 
questions about the economics of re- 
gional centers. If industrial centers 
were so important to specialty indus- 
tries, why did the centers eventually 
decline? It is understandable that re- 
gional centers suffered when their ma- 
jor industry went into decline, such as 
jewelry making in Providence. On the 
other hand, some industries continued 
to prosper but abandoned their traditional 
industrial center. Furniture manufactur- 
ing continues in Grand Rapids but much 
of the furniture is now produced in the 
South, and Grand Rapids firms no longer 
enjoy the control of the market that ex- 
isted only 100 years ago. Similarly, Phila- 
delphia went into a period of long de- 


cline and is no longer thought of as the 
major textile center in this country, al- 
though the textile industry continued to 
grow long after Philadelphia firms had 
lost their leadership in the market. if in- 
dustrial centers are important to specialty 
industries, why do they suffer a greater 
decline than their industry? Is this the fate 
of Silicon Valley in the future? 

Endless Novelty is a good introduc- 
tion to a part of the American economy 
that has been overlooked for too long 
and contains lessons useful to econo- 
mists looking for new models or organi- 
zation. From software development to 
advertising, many establishments both 
in manufacturing and service sectors 
still can be classified as specialty indus- 
tries. Economists looking at these new 
economic engines would do well to 
study their economic ancestors. 


—Michael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Atlanta region 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1997 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 1997. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv71f 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?ee 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols. 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


N.€.C. 
N.€.S. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4—20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
Stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions to household data 
Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 


comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
| the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 
(anh 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section ate compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
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ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State arid local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606—6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days ofidleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606— 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
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workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
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payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
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industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and,Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 


in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
_ corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 


from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden _ 


revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—trather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
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E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994~96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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Current Labor Statistics 
Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 
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Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes-acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 


Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
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chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
; 1 
population (household survey): 

Labor force participation rate nd 66.8 67.1 66.7 66.8 67.0 

Employment-population ratio 63.2 63.8 63.1 63.3 63.4 63.6 


67.1 67.1 67.1 67.3 
63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 


Unemployment rate 5.4 4.9 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 4.9 49 47 47 
5.4 49 5:5 5.3 5.2 5.2 48 48 47 45 

12.6 11.8 12.7 12.4 12.3 12.3 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.4 

4] 3.6 4] 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 

5.4 5.0 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.0 47 4.9 

16 to 24 years 11.3 10.7 11.0 1141 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.1 
25 OATS BI QUEM isk ac scar cecraeweeeonen setnsccaisiveanttcasteceetemenuetestaasna 4.3 3.9 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.8 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
TOtal........cssesensscccesesseonsssscersnsecessesecsssoossssccsassssscessessnssseessseseacae| © 119,608 | 122,690) |) 1119,273 |) 119974. 120,655 || 121,461 | 122,317 | 122,995"), 123;934024ifa> 
Private sector. 100,189 | 103,120 99,865 | 100,553 | 101,223) 102,001} 102,797 | 103,392} 104,271 | 105,084 


Goods-producing 24,493 24,934 24,453 24,542 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 
Manufacturing 18,495 18,657 18,485 18,503 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 
Service-producing.... 95,115 97,756 94,820 95,432 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.4 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 
Manufacturing 41.6 42.0 417 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.0 
QVOrt Mes eeeen ton: ctu bessacanan. cusanswecnen stern sereanaean cose amen 4.5 48 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.8 48 48 49 48 


Employment Cost Index” 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 


All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 2.9 3.3 a 8 5 8 6 1.0 8 8 
Private industry workers 3.1 3.4 9 6 6 8 8 8 9 39 
Goods-producing® 28 2.4 9 6 6 4 1.0 7 4 a 
Sorvice-producing sas acs ee 3.2 3.9 8 7, 5 14 uf 1.0 14 1.0 
State and local government WOrKeIS........ececceceeececeeeseeeeeseseneed 2.6 2.3 “2 1.3 6 4 at 1.3 5 6 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
: Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business SeCctor...........00 
All persons, nonfarm business sector..... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 


Civilian nonfarm” 
Private nonfarm.. 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Oniem oe tin See eo ene eee 


State and local governments 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected measures 1996 1997 
It il IV I i} i IV I 
Sas ee ee 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
CINAIPEAAONNTIAD eocs vcs Sete cacece ssi canstoncReetetiasscatestvovstsvannes 2.9 3.3 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 
PRAVORG TOMI 55 cas cccrectcvivedsasneacnvonedavarpsxatiniecicbaressseed 3.1 3.4 9 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm.............000eeeeee 3.3 3.8 8 9 6 9 yf 1.2 9 9 
Private nonfarm 3.4 3.9 1.0 rf 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 141 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 3.3 ier 6 # 5 9 2 6 1 6 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods. 2.8 -1.2 1.2 A vf -5 -4 2 -5 -1.1 
Finished consumer goods. 3.6 -1.4 1.6 3 6 -.6 -.2 4 -.8 -1.4 
Capital equipment 4 -.6 -1 -7 1.0 Jt -5 -—7 5 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components wed nh -.8 1.0 4 -.6 -.3 at oe -8 -1.4 

me tAGa A RCIA IS soo sc carne bie och echo amcsaceivatdtaprienn cencbadeatled 14.7 -11.3 3.0 -4 reve 11.5 —4 1.3 -6 -8.0 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 2.0 1.8 3.1 —7 2.0 1.6 2.2 3.5 1.6 died 
Nonfarm business sector... a 1.9 17 2.9 —7 1.9 11 2.3 3.6 1.4 V1 


1 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 


data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average 


3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 

: Output per hour of all employees. 


Components 


Four quarters ending— 


2aaon 


4H wowo 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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1997 1998 
fi 
iT} Ml IV I 
41 3.6 3.7 4.3 4.3 
4.0 3.5 3.7 41 41 
2.9 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.3 
3.0 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 
1.9 1.6 2.4 2.1 2.3 
3.2 3.2 3.2 3.8 3.7 
2.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.5 
3.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 3.7 
3.4 3.3 3.6 3.9 4.0 
2.6 2.2 2.8 2.8 29 
3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


ee 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.... 
Participation rate......... 
EMpPlOVOOsin.-ovacrecesesc-cv=-s 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 
Unemployed. 
Unemployment rate... 
Not in the labor force......., 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 
Civilian labor force...........+. 
Participation rate......... 
EMployed.........:.ccsesnssssnes 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”........... 
Agriculture.........-s.000004 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed..... aA 
Unemployment rate... 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ esaheestedendseeatee 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rat a 
Employed......ccsccossssoerens 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural 
industries............00664 
Unemployed..... 
Unemployment rate. 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate......... 
Employed....:...c:.ccssgonses 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 
AQriculture.........ceeeeees 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed ao 
Unemployment rate....| 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 
EMployed........sseesseeceees 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. 
Unemployed teas 
Unemployment rate..., 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate.. 
Employegd............ssceeeees 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio* 
Unemployed Aid 
Unemployment rate... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Annual average 1997 
eee A re ——— 
1996 | 1997 May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. 
= | el 
200,591 | 203,133 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 | 204,547 
.| 133,943 | 136,297 | 136,060 | 136,206 | 136,294 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 | 137,557 | 137,523 
66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 
126,708 | 129,558 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 
63.2 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 64.0 
7,236 | 6,739| 6,566] 6,814] 6633] 6,657| 6,678] 6,496] 6.289] 6,392] 6,409] 6393] 6,529 
5.4 4.9 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.7 47 4.6 47 
66,647 | 66,837 | 66,772 | 66,794| 66,872| 66,960] 67,131] 67,361] 67,077 | 66,929] 66,745| 66,844| 67,024 
88,606 | 89,879| 89,776] 89,829] 89,888 | 89,982] 90,068] 90,140] 90,251] 90,339] 90,391] 90,476] 90,502 
68,044 | 69,166) 68,990] 69,157] 69,171 | 69,198] 69,136] 69,193 | 69,500] 69,561] 69,652 | 69,601} 69,451 
76.8 77.0 76.9 77.0 77.0 76.9 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 7.1 76.9 76.7 
64,897 | 66,284| 66,309] 66,258] 66,361 | 66,386| 66,298| 66,337 | 66,824| 66,676| 67,008 | 66,990] 66,753 
73.2 73.7 73.9 73.8 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 74.1 74.0 73.8 
2,356| 2,356] 2,402] 2,398] 2,390] 2,311] 2,383) 2,298] 2,323] 2,314] 2,282) 2,264) 2,168 
62,541 | 63,927| 63,907] 63,860] 63,971| 64,075| 63,915] 64,039] 64,501] 64,362] 64,726] 64,726| 64,585 
3,146 | 2,882 | 2,681 2,899| 2,810] 2,812] 2,838] 2,856] 2,676] 2,885] 2,644] 2,611 2,699 
4.6 4.2 3.9 4.2 44 44 44 44 3.9 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 
97,050 | 97,889] 97,767| 97,834] 97,919] 98,000] 98,082] 98,144] 98,212] 98,300] 98,420] 98,471 | 98,534 
58,094 | 59,198 | 59,129) 50,195} 59,232] 59,362] 59,432) 59,338] 59,348 | 59,624] 59,652] 59,721} 59,771 
59.9 60.5 60.5 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 
55,311 | 56,613 | 56,488| 56,575] 56,693 | 56,789) 56,883| 56,919] 56,953] 57,255] 57,040] 57,146| 57,186 
57.0 57.8 57.8 57.8 57.9 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.0 58.0 58.0 
827 798 760 755 831 824 826 814 833 845 811 801 717 
54,484 | 55,815 | 55,728] 55,820] 55,862 | 55,965] 56,057] 56,105] 56,120] 56,410| 56,229] 56,345| 56,470 
2,783 | 2,585] 2,641] 2,620] 2,539] 2,573] 2,549] 2,419] 2,305] 2,369) 2,612] 2,575] 2,585 
48 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.3 
14,934] 15,365] 15,300] 15,336) 15,359] 15,382] 15,420] 15,483] 15,478| 15,459] 15,427] 15,453) 15,511 
7,806 | 7,932] 7,941 7,854 | 7,891 7,844 | 7,871 7,875| 8016] 7,984] 8189] 8235] 8,300 
52.3 51.6 51.9 51.2 51.4 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 51.6 53.1 53.3 53.5 
6,500 | 6,661 6,697 | 6,559] 6,607) 6,572] 6,580] 6,654] 6,798] 6846] 7,035] 7,028| 7,055 
43.5 43.4 43.8 42.8 43.0 42.7 42.7 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 45.5 
261 244 256 236 231 244 213 215 228 226 227 270 247 
6,239 | 6,417] 6,441 6,323 | 6,376] 6,328] 6,367| 6,439| 6,570] 6,620| 6,809) 6,758| 6,808 
1,306} 1,271 1,244| 1,295] 1,284] 1,272] 1,291 1,221 1,218] 1,138] 1,154] 1,207] 1,245 
16.7 16.0 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 
| 168,317 | 169,993 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 | 171,016 
113,108 | 114,693 | 114,562 | 114,659 | 114,622 | 114,669 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 | 115,297 
67.2 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 
107,808 | 109,856 | 109,906 | 109,779 | 109,851 | 109,832 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 | 110,605 
64.1 64.6 64.7 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 64.7 
5,300} 4,836/ 4,656] 4,880] 4,771 4,837 | 4,854| 4,721 4,469 | 4,534| 4,555] 4,550] 4,692 
47 4.2 44 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 
24,003 | 23,950| 23,978] 24,006 | 24,043] 24,081| 24,117| 24,149] 24,180] 24,196 | 24,229] 24,257 
15,134] 15,529] 15,424) 15,426| 15,524] 15,728] 15,691] 15,555] 15,638] 15,709] 15,788 | 15,885] 15,971 
64.1 64.7 64.4 64.3 64.7 65.4 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 65.6 65.8 
13,542 | 13,969] 13,837] 13,836] 14,040] 14,237] 14,180] 14,067] 14,128] 14,149] 14,316] 14,349] 14,498 
57.4 58.2 57.8 57.7 58.5 59.2 28.9 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.8 
1,592| 1,560} 1,587} 1,590} 1,484] 1,491 1,511 1,488] 1,510] 1,560 1,473 
10.5 10.0 10.3| 10.3 96] 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.2 
July 1998 


204,731 
137,242 

67.0 
131,383 


90,580 
69,697 

76.9 
67,301 


74.3 
2,420 


64,881 
2,396 
3.4 


98,583 
59,486 

60.3 
57,075 


57.9 
705 


56,370 
2,411 
41 


15,569 
8,059 
51.8 
7,007 


45.0 
225 


6,782 
1,052 
13.1 


171,141 
115,057 

67.2 
110,859 


64.8 
4,198 
3.6 


24,289 
15,907 


90,622 
69,624 

76.8 
67,190 


74.1 
2,324 


64,866 
2,434 
3.5 


98,668 
59,573 

60.4 
57,253 


58.0 
755 


56,499 
2,320 
3.9 


15,609 
8,166 
52.3 
7,010 


44.9 
256 


6,754 
1,156 
14.2 


171,257 
115,309 

67.3 
111,025 


64.8 
4,284 
3.7 


24,317 
15,756 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Annual average 


1996 1997 May June 

Hispanic origin 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 20,321 | 20,236 | 20,293 
Civilian labor force... 12,774 13,796 13,760 13,814 
Participation rate.. 66.5 67.9 68.0 68.1 
Employed..........ssseecssees 11,642 12,726 12,713 12,751 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 60.6 62.6 62.8 62.8 
Unemployed 1,069 1,047 1,063 
7.6 


1997 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
20,351 | 20,407 20,464 | 20,519 
13,861 | 13,886 | 13,861 | 13,896 
68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 
12,772 | 12,867 | 12,807 | 12,806 
62.8 63.1 62.6 62.4 
1,089 1,019 1,054 1,090 
7.3 7.6 7.8 


Nov. 


20,575 
13,880 

67.5 
12,921 


62.8 
959 
6.9 


1998 

Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
20,629 | 20,741 | 20,798] 20,851] 20,915] 20,975 
13,973 | 13,954] 14,149] 14,298] 14,369] 14,458 
67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 68.7 68.9 
12,921] 12,988] 13,181] 13,305] 13,434] 13,480 
62.6 62.6 63.4 63.8 64.2 64.3 
1,052 966 968 993 935 978 

7.5 6.8 6.9 6.5 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Selected categories ae 
May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
| Characteristic 
|| Employed, 16 years and over..| 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 
68,207 69,685 | 69,765 | 69,586] 69,711 69,748 | 69,656 | 69,785 | 70,352} 70,195] 70,518) 70,459} 70,297 
58,501 59,873 | 59,729} 59,806} 59,950} 59,999] 60,105} 60,125) 60,223; 60,582 | 60,565 | 60,704] 60,697 
42,417 42,642 42,357 42,476 42,582 42,680 42,648 42,771 42,967 42,952 42,977 42,915 42,779 
Married women, spouse 
PIGSOME: discon. svatvaveconcsenscesuess! 32,406 $2,755 | 32,520 | 32,654] 32,813 | 32,861 32,846 | 32,978} 32,840 | 32,975] 32,793] 32,821 32,872 
Women who maintain ; 
FAMINCS <2... eecececcecscessvessncced 7,363 7,775 7,820 7,820 7,875 7,892 7,876 7,865 7,726 7,822 7,784 7,884 7,776 
| Class of worker 

Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,917 1,912 1,897 1,853 1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 1,866 
Self-employed workers. 1,518 1,457 1,442 1,429 1,478 1,477 1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 1,242 
Unpaid family workers.. sf 56 51 52 47 52 50 44 55 49 54 44 41 32 

_ Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers... 114,171 | 116,983 | 116,874 | 116,642 | 117,146 | 117,372 | 117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 

Government, 18,217 18,131 17,863 18,113 18,303 18,203 | 18,109 18,075 18,170 18,248 | 18,421 18,378 18,072 

Private industries... 95,954 98,852 99,011 98,529 98,843 99,169 99,194 99,560 99,913 | 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 

Private households........ 928 915 948 888 911 935 877 877 910 946 985 1,035 1,022 
KNOT i cccspnnenesversdnicecsnn 95,025 97,937 | 98,063 | 97,641 97,932 | 98,234] 98,317] 98,683} 99,003} 99,209 | 99,123} 99,547 | 100,037 
Self-employed workers 8,971 9,056 9,098 9,089 8,927 8,955 8,949 8,930 9,004 8,886 8,964 8,761 8,784 
Unpaid family workers........] 122 120 142 128 129 126 83 92 97 99 131 117 102 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
KOASOMS, ...-anwesarkienannstisas <td 4,315 4,068 4,060 4,049 4,019 3,988 3,928 3,913 3,890 3,855 4,082 3,882 3,902 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS...........cseeeeeed 2,388 2,286 2,295 2,347 2,236 2,164 2,187 2,211 2,221 2,230 2,282 2,123 2,188 
Could only find part-time 
1,468 1,440 1,373 1,489 1,487 1,455 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 1,445 
: 18,149 18,218 18,205 18,055 18,096 17,901 18,113 18,083 18,386 18,515 18,407 18,448 
Nonagricultural industries: 
) Part time for economic 
| 4,123 3,879 3,853 3,819 3,858 3,832 3,739 3,732 3,689 3,654 3,865 3,743 3,726 
q CONGITONS, ..-:sesreercccsesoes 2,263 2,167 2,166 2,202 2,121 2,066 2,067 2,103 2,100 2,113 2,162 2,025 2,057 
Could only find part-time 
WOT. con tareianaiasuats ess -ir 1,576 1,433 1,402 1,320 1,462 1,455 1,417 1,378 1,346 1,291 1,373 1,433 1,416 
Part time for noneconomic 
metre PN NE 17,381 17,537 17,486 17,791 


" Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Apr. May 
— 

131,383 | 131,453 
70,831 70,685 
60,553 | 60,768 
42,865 | 42,471 
32,973 | 32,805 
7,813 | 7,848 
1,987 1,871 
1,324 1,395 
28 51 
118,774 | 119,013 
18,202 | 18,034 
100,571 | 100,979 
1,014 1,015 
99,557 | 99,964 
9,069 9,023 
124 97 
3,735 3,772 
2,074} 2,104 
1,300 1,344 
18,084 | 18,662 
3,608 3,630 
1,998 | 2,024 
1,276 1,315 
18,067 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 
{toca 


Selected categories 
Characteristic 
Total, all workers. 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 20 years and over.. 
Women, 20 years and over... 
WRG; Ot sr anssases-ssconccties sussspssucestesaasd ; 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 15.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 12:9 
Men, 20 years and over... ci 44 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............. 41 
Black, total 10.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 33.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 36.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 30.3 
Men, 20 years and over. 9.4 
Women, 20 years and ovel..........+++-4 8.7 
Hispanic origin, total..........sscseeeeere 8.9 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.0 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.6 
Women who maintain families........... 8.2 
Full-time workers 5.3 
Part-time workers 5.8 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOSKGIS carr ecasasrevasceoseonsentths a deataneereseeeaa at 5.5 
Mining 5.1 
Construction. 10.1 
Manufacturing 48 
Durable goods 4.5 
Nondurable goods... 5.2 
Transportation and public utilities 41 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. - 6.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 27 
Services... 5.4 
Government workers... =! 2.9 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 10.2 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 8.7 
High school graduates, no college 47 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemp!oyment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Less than 5 WeeKS.........ccccssscesees 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 weeks and over. 
15 to 26 weeks... 
27 weeks and over. 


Mean duration, in weeks 
Median duration, in weeks... 
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1997 


1998 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 
a See LOPES LAS 
unemployment May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Lee A IB cen 
SoS >: aan cain 
Woblasorsie et aces ccsiath 3,037 | 2,961 | 3,094] 2,954] 3,010] 3,007] 2,934) 2,886 | 2,991] 2,807} 2,795| 2,980] 2,631] 2,772 
On temporary layoff... 1,021 931 909 928 894 891 893 963 815 961 860 821 980 696 786 
Not on temporary layoff 2,349 2,106} 2,052] 2,166] 2,060] 2,119] 2,114] 1,971] 2,071| 2,030} 1,947] 1,975] 2,000] 1,935] 1,986 
Job leavers... 774 795 808 827 812 894 853 732 655 692 808 786 744 625 748 
Reentrants. . 2,512 2,338 | 2,338) 2,333 | 2,263] 2,173 | 2,263] 2,247] 2,229| 2,170| 2,229] 2,266] 2,215| 2,096| 2,033 
NeW @Nntrants......-sssececceeceeecneeneeeeees 580 569 573 510 564 554 560 555 560 552 518 543 549 511 493 
Percent of unemployed 
ROB RSET osc sccsnanceec 46.6 45.1 44.3 45.7 44.8 45.4 45.0 45.4 45.6 46.7 44.1 43.7 45.9 44.9 45.8 
On temporary layOff........sssseeseeene 14.1 13.8 13.6 13.7 13.6 13.4 13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 11.9 13.0 
Not on temporary layoff... 32.5 31.3 30.7 32.0 31.2 32.0 31.6 30.5 32.7 31.7 30.6 30.9 30.8 33.0 32.8 
Job leavers... wy 10.7 11.8 12.1 12.2 12.3 13.5 12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 11.5 10.7 12.4 
Reentrants 34.7 34.7 35.0 34.5 34.3 32.8 33.9 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 35.5 34.1 35:7 33.6 
New entrants. 8.0 8.4 8.6 75 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. é 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Sex and age oo Se 
[1996 | 1997 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Total, 16 years and OVEF.........sss00 5.4 4.9 4.8 5.0 49 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 
16 to 24 years... 12.0 11.3 11.0 11.4 11.0 11.3 11.2 114.1 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 9.5 10.0 
16 to 19 years 16.7 16.0 15:7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 
16 to 17 years. 18.9 18.2 18.3 17.3 17.9 17.9 19.3 17.5 17.6 17.7 17.3 18.5 16.9 15.2 15.8 
18 to 19 years. 15.2 14.5 13.9 15.9 15.5 15.4 14.5 14.1 13.6 147 11.6 11.3 13.7 11.6 13.2 
20 to 24 years... 9.3 8.5 8.2 8.4 79 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 7.4 7.6 
25 years and over. 4.2 3.8 37 3.8 37 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 25 a5 3.6 3.2 3.3 
25 to 54 years... 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.4 
55 years and over.. 3.4 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 27 Ot, 2.9 25 2.4 
5.4 4.9 4.5 5.0 48 4.8 4.8 48 45 47 45 45 4.6 4.0 4.2 
12.6 11.8 10.7 11.9 TS 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.6 11.1 11.2 11.7 11.2 9.7 11.0 
16 to 19 years.. 18.1 16.9 15.7 18.2 17.2 17.3 17.2 16.3 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 14.0 16.0 
16 to 17 years... 20.8 19.1 18.5 19.7 18.8 18.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3} 21.0 18.5 14.9 17.9 
18 to 19 years... 16.3 15.4 14.0 17.4 16.1 17.3 16.1 14.8 14.1 11.1 14.9 13.1 15.2 13.3 14.8 
20 to 24 years.. 9.5 8.9 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.8 9.4 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.1 87 8.1 7.3 8.1 
25 years and ove 41 3.6 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 
25 to 54 years.. 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.0 3.1 | 
55 years and over... 3.3 3.4 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.41 2.9 3.1 2.6 2.4 
Women, 16 years and overt........... 5.4 5.0 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 47 4.6 4.8 48 4.9 4.6 4.4 
16 to 24 years. bi 11.3 10.7 11:3 10.8 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.2 9.0 
16 to 19 years... 15.2 15.0 15.6 14.7 15.3 15.0 15.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 11.6 12.3 13.4 12.1 12.3 
16 to 17 years.. 16.9 17.2 18.1 14.7 16.9 17.7 19.8 16.7 17.0 17.0 16.3 16.0 15.2 15.5 13.5 
18 to 19 years... 14.0 13.6 13.9 14.2 14.8 13.3 12.8 13.4 13.0 12.4 8.2 9.5 12.2 9.8 11.4 
20 to 24 years.. 9.0 8.1 8.7 8.5 75 7.9 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.6 9.7 8.3 7.9 75 6.9 
25 years and over... 4.3 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.5 
4.4 44 4.2 44 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 41 oF 3.8 
3.5 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.2 27 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.4 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Apr. | Mar. Apr. s 
State 1997 | 1998 | 1998° tate 
i Heist 
Ala ei airiebvachecxsxarsencbertescsmertibave << cannpee 5.2 4.2 BETH WSS OUI. <staansis sass cchnasuttons is da espa tance nea 
8.3 6.0 5.7 
4.9 4.4 4.4 
RIKENS AS Sew ccrak fencer c seen ducss-t<caasevassunencessotea 5.2 5.6 5.2 
California... 6.4 6.0 5.9|| New Hampshire...........--sssecsnnsecoeeettracen] 
COlaragon Reis Sate on leo ssiscicwntseeraici 3.4 3.1 3.3|| New Jersey 
Connecticut... 5.4 4.0 3.9|| New Mexico.. 
Delaware 4.3 3.5 3.8]| New York...... 
District of Columbia. cect eer 9.3 8.8]| North Carolina. 
FUORI Elisa ccvtssxetsesvnxn.vorctedtatesnoensctsaconenraanoey 4.9 4.8 4:6), NORM DARKO... cccncaceccntenanersetaccensiasvenssed 
Georgia cece ratiesaaccsse Serct vaveecessnencce 47 4.0 3.9 
Hawaii. 6.6 5.8 5.3 
Idaho... 5.4 Si2 5.1 
Illinois. 4.6 4.5 4.2|| Pennsylvania.... 
WWicliiriedceccece:ctacvacts -ncetvavetscoesex os coreemee nes 3.4 3.4 2.8) RHOGOHSIANG --y sevens--osgoecageent--a> a .ecemccace 
3.4 2.6 2.4 
3.9 3.5 3.4 
Kentucky. 5.5 45 4.0 
Louisiana... 6.2 47 5.5|| Texas........ 
UN FLO Errprenbecnoceettt ceconennstoc ene oaco-ca-o-iesenac 5.6 4.3 4.0 
Maryland 5.1 4.7 4.4|| Vermont 
Massachusetts.. 4.2 3.7 2.9]| Virginia... 
Michigan..... 4.4 3.9 3.5|| Washington. 
Minnesota... 4 3.5 2.9 2.5|| West Virginia 
WISSISSI OOM orecccceassthcxssmeusssiouayse ccna secu) 5.7 5.8 5.3]| Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Apr. Mar. 
State 

1997 1998 
Alabama 1,879.4 
Alaska. 273.7 
Arizona. 2,045.6 
Arkansas. 1,118.9 
California... 13,485.6 
1,962.7 2,023.9 
1,608.8 1,639.6 
384.8 398.0 
District of Columbia. Fs 615.9 610.9 
Florida... “| 6,371.6 6,604.1 
Georgia... 3,585.0 3,714.9 
531.5 529.0 
506.2 516.7 
5,743.2 5,834.5 
2,857.1 2,880.0 
1,396.6 1,429.2 
1,259.0 1,294.4 
1,707.7 1,738.0 
1,840.2 1,879.5 
548.6 561.0 
Maryland 2,253.9 2,277.2 
Massachusetts 3,099.0 3,190.6 
Michigan... 4,439.2 4,503.3 
Minnesota.. 2,468.4 2,530.1 
Mississippi... 1,101.5 1,117.2 


P = preliminary 


Apr. 
1998° 


1,877.8 
274.2 
2,048.0 
1,123.5 
13,517.6 


2,021.0 
1,642.2 
398.2 
609.9 
6,622.5 


3,722.2 
528.2 
516.2 

5,849.3 

2,890.2 


1,435.4 
1,298.0 
1,744.2 
1,878.4 

561.1 


2,273.2 
3,197.6 
4,518.2 
2,528.1 
1,121.6 


Apr. | Mar. 
1997 | 1998 
4.4 4.3 
5.5 54 
2.8 2.2 
4.2 47 
3.3}- 3.0 
5.1 5A 
6.2 6.4 
6.5 6.1 
35 3.9 
2.9 2.4 
47 4.3 
4.3 3.6 
6.0 4.9 
5.4 48 
5.5 5A 
48 2.4 
3.2 27 
5.4 47 
5.5 47 
3.2 3.1 
4.0 3.4 
4.2 3.3 
5.0 44 
7.1 6.8 
3.7 Sa 


Apr. Mar. Apr. 
aaa 1997 | 1998 | 1998° 
+ -- 
Missouri 2,626.3 2,651.6 2,663.4 
Montana. 362.9 370.2 369.8 
Nebraska... 848.7 873.0 877.2 
Nevada....... 880.4 916.0 919.7 
New Hampshire. 565.9 570.5 573.8 
New Jersey.... 3,709.2 3,788.0 3,784.1 
New Mexico... 703.9 714.4 713.2 
8,007.6 8,117.5 8,123.0 
3,642.6 3,735.5 3,738.6 
312.1 318.1 317.9 
5,373.6 5,445.3 5,446.1 
Oklahoma... 1,379.2 1,415.9 1,417.9 
Oregon 1,519.6 1,561.9 1,562.0 
Pennsylvania. 5,383.4 5,447.2 5,452.4 
Rhode Island 448.5 453.7 454.9 
South Carolina 1,710.8 1,775.6 1,784.8 
South Dakota. 352.0 357.3 357.7 
Tennessee... 2,578.6 2,623.6 2,623.4 
Texas.. 8,533.3 8,824.5 8,858.1 
Utah... 987.1 1,024.3 1,025.5 
Vermont. 277.7 280.1 281.2 
Virginia 3,212.1 3,303.6 3,309.7 
Washington 2,496.6 2,566.4 2,577.8 
West Virginia. 706.0 715.2 713.0 
Wisconsin. 2,636.8 
WYO carccnsseccizarteanescemnsesonee 222.8 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry ———_—_ 
1996 1997 May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr.’ | May? 
-| 119,608 | 122,690 | 122,325 | 122,534 | 122,811 | 122,894 | 123,280 | 123,568 123,944 | 124,289 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 124,914 | 425,216 125,512 
PRIVATE SECTOR... 100,189 | 103,120 | 102,811 | 102,991 | 103,219 | 103,285 | 103,673 | 103,922 | 104,282 | 104,609 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,452 | 105,707 
GOODS-PRODUCING... 24,493 | 24,934] 24,883 24,903 | 24,923 24,972 24,993 25,032 | 25,099] 25,193 | 25,297 25,314 | 25,276 | 25,334 | 25,298 
580 §92 593 593 593 592 594 §92 591 §92 592 590 587 582 581 
Metal mining 54 54 54 54 54 54 53 53 53 52 52 52 51 51 51 
Oil and gas extraction... 322 335 334 335 336 336 338 337 337 338 338 338 336 332 331 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPE TUCIS::-sssisceccnoseceesc-d 106 108 108 108 108 107 108 107 107 108 108 107 107 107 107 
COMSTrUCTION..........sscesserseesssseeey 5,418 5,686 5,670 5,668 5,682 5,699 5,713 5,722 5,750 5,810 5,881 5,902 5,860 5,926 5,917 
General building contractors....., 1,257 1,316 1,310 1,312 1,316 1,318 1,320 1,326 1,335 1,351 1,365 1,371 1,373 1,384 1,382 
Heavy construction, except 
HSU CING  saatemcssssniass byeaennscpsene 777 795 797 791 789 791 792 789 788 805 817 813 805 818 816 
Special trades contractors......... 3,384 3,575 3,563 3,565 3,577 3,590 3,601 3,607 3,627 3,654 3,699 3,718 3,682 3,724 3,719 
Manufacturing 18,657 18,620 18,642 18,648 18,681 18,686 18,718 18,758 18,791 18,824 18,822 18,829 18,826 18,800 
Production workers.. 12,776 12,896 12,874 12,888 12,889 12,908 12,915 12,945 12,970 13,001 13,023 13,024 13,013 13,001 12,982 
Durable goods.............. 10,789 10,987 10,941 10,966 10,988 11,028 11,030 11,060 11,094 11,118 11,154 11,159 11,166 11,169 11,158 
Production workers... o 7,386 7,539 7,504 7,524 7,536 7,573 7,573 7,598 7,621 7,644 7,669 7,676 7,669 7,664 7,648 
Lumber and wood products..... 778 793 794 793 793 794 794 794 795 798 800 800 801 801 802 
Fumiture and fixtures.. = 504 510 509 509 509 510 509 510 511 513 517 519 520 524 527 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PARC na ont orcaetasie wan sve cal 544 552 551 550 553 552 553 554 554 555 562 561 558 561 559 
Primary metal industries..........| 711 711 708 708 708 712 714 714 715 716 719 718 719 Tir, 716 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,449 1,475 1,473 1,474 1,472 1,478 1,480 1,485 1,488 1,491 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,496 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENEL.......seceeceeseseeeeeered 2,115 2,163 2,154 2,160 2,165 2,172 2,175 2,185 2,191 2,196 2,200 2,202 2,205 2,202 2,200 
Computer and office 
equipment... = 362 375 374 375 377 379 379 380 379 381 381 381 381 378 375 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMONE. ceiccesscroenseeveresenees 1,661 1,688 1,676 1,684 1,690 1,694 1,698 1,702 1,707 1,712 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONIOS ie isons ec seenvaten esses 617 652 646 651 655 660 664 669 672 676 680 680 681 678 675 
Transportation equipment......., 1,785 1,842 1,824 1,835 1,840 1,862 1,852 1,861 1,878 1,878 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,889 1,887 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment. 967 985 973 979 980 998 986 990 1,005 1,001 1,002 1,004 1,002 1,004 1,000 
Aircraft and parts... 458 500 495 500 504 508 510 513 516 519 §21 523 525 525 524 
Instruments and related 
PMOMUC HS ciseictadecforsrereess-0 855 863 861 863 865 865 865 866 867 869 870 866 868 868 867 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WAGUSHIGS ico oresecakonrsncnsreccss 388 389 391 390 392 390 389 388 386 388 389 390 389 389 388 
Nondurable goods. 7,706 7,670 7,679 7,676 7,660 7,653 7,656 7,658 7,664 7,673 7,670 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,642 
Production workers.. .| 5,390 5,357 | . 5,370 5,364 5,353 5,335 5,342 5,347 5,349 5,357 5,354 5,348 5,344 5,337 5,334 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692} 1,691] 1,690} 1,690] 1,687] 1,682} 1,688) 1,689] 1,696] 1,702) 1,702] 1,703} 1,704) 1,707} 1,706 
Tobacco products........ 1 41 41 41 41 42 41 40 41 42 41 40 41 41 42 41 
Textile mill products... 627 616 617 616 616 613 613 612 611 611 608 606 604 605 604 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOQUICEScastiscsmyccsvsntaaiessessseuse 868 826 831 829 824 822 817 814 810 808 805 796 796 787 778 
Paper and allied products........ 684 685 685 684 684 684 685 685 686 686 688 688 688 686 684 
Printing and publishing............ 1,540 1,553 1,553 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,556 1,558 1,560 1,561 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,566 1,566 
Chemicals and allied products 1,034 1,034 1,036 1,034 1,031 1,032 1,033 1,034 1,035 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,038 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 140 141 140 139 139 139 139 138 139 136 136 136 137 136 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.... a 983 995 993 994 991 995 997 998 999 1,002 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,005 
Leather and leather products... 96 90 92 91 90 89 88 88 87 87 86 86 85 84 84 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.... 95,115 | 97,756 | 97,442] 97,631] 97,888 | 97,922 | 98,287| 98,536| 98,845] 99,096 | 99,343 | 99,518] 99,638 99,882 | 100,214 
Transportation and public 
utilities.. 6,253 6,395 6,399 6,405 6,411 6,264 6,435 6,453 6,456 6,451 6,473 6,494 6,504 6,512 6,534 
Transportation. 4,019 4,106 4,112 4,118 4,120 3,937 4,141 4,149 4,147 4,135 4,148 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,190 
Railroad transportation... 231 227 226 229 228 225 227 227 228 230 231 231 231 230 230 
Local and interurban i 
Passenger transit... 437 451 450 450 451 455 451 452 453 455 456 459 460 454 461 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,637 1,667 1,666 1,686 1,670 1,675 1,680 1,680 1,678 1,676 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,703 
Water transportation... 174 180 179 181 180 181 180 180 180 179 177 181 183 182 185 
Transportation by air... 1,107 1,128 1,139 1,139 1,137 981 1,147 1,154 1,151 1,138 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,146 1,149 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 418 439 438 439 440 442 442 442 443 443 444 446 446 445 448 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,234 2,287 2,287 2,291 2,291 2,294 2,304 2,309 2,316 2,325 2,330 2,334 2,339 2,344 
Communications.. 1,419 1,421 1,425 1,430 1,432 1,443 1,449 1,457 1,466 1,471 1,475 1,484 1,490 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services. 868 866 866 861 862 861 860 859 859 859 859 855 854 
Wholesale trade. 6,626 6,632 6,655 6,671 6,679 6,697 6,711 6,731 6,759 6,769 6,783 6,797 6,806 
Retail trade. ati 21007 21,952 | 21,987} 21,987] 22,043 | 22,078] 22,105] 22,206 | 22,245] 22,280| 22,283 | 22,259] 22,328) 22,417 
Building materials and garden 
BEN MIG yeecnaet pense teerescrecxerveres 894 941 938 940 940 939 938 944 946 954 959 966 967 966 
General merchandise stores..... 2,702 2,702 2,709 2,713 2,723 2,726 2,738 2,761 2,771 2,771 2,756 2,759 2,784 2,801 
Department stores... 2,367 2,376 2,379 2,385 2,393 2,397 2,409 2,433 2,434 2,439 2,427 2,428 2,448 2,476 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


1996 1997 May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
FO6d Stores. Sita. teiuttnctes 3,436 | 3,496 3,486 3,490 3,500 3,503 3,506 3,512 3,516 3,517 3,528 3,533 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations.... re 2,267 2,314 2,309 2,309 2,311 2,317 2,321 2,325 2,328 2,329 2,331 2,331 
New and used car dealers....... 1,031 1,051 1,049 1,052 1,051 1,052 1,053 1,055 1,056 1,056} ~1,056 1,056 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,098 1,095 1,095 1,093 1,098 1,100 1,103 1,105 4,103 1,108 1,100 
Furniture and home fumishings 
SOLO Gari ges saivis secttabterie es enasensv 975 1,009 1,000 1,003 1,010 1,013 1,019 1,023 1,029 1,035 1,039 1,043 
Eating and drinking places 7,517 7,636 7,637 7,646 7,616 7,633 7,641 7,630 7,666 7,682 7,685 7,694 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments............0.00804 2,709 2,804 2,782 2,797 2,804 2,816 2,826 2,836 2,857 2,862 2,864 2,867 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 6,911 7,091 7,064 7,072 7,095 7,110 7,125 7,151 7,172 7,194 7,213 7,232 
Finance.......... 3,303 3,413 3,397 3,402 3,413 3,423 3,434 3,451 3,463 3,478 3,485 3,496 
Depository institutions.. 2,019 2,027 2,024 2,025 2,027 2,028 2,027 2,032 2,035 2,040 2,037 2,039 
Commercial banks 1,458 1,460 1,459 1,458 1,459 1,460 1,459 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,463 1,464 
Savings institutions... 266 262 262 262 262 261 261 261 261 263 262 262 
Nondepository institutions. 522 567 563 565 567 571 576 581 582 586 589 593 
Security and commodity 
DY OMG oon yceanconctttteeenasncnudceer 553 597 591 592 598 602 606 611 616 620 625 629 
Holding and other investment 
Offices... 210 222 219 220 221 222 225 227 230 232 234 235 
Insurance... : 2,226 2,260 2,249 2,255 2,259 2,265 2,267 2,275 2,281 2,291 2,293 2,297 
Insurance Carriers... 1,517 1,535 1,527 1,531 1,534 1,538 1,540 1,546 1,550 1,558 1,558 1,560 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service...... 709 724 722 724 725 727 727 729 731 733 735 737 
Real estate 1,382 1,419 1,418 1,415 1,423 1,422 1,424 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,435 1,439 
36,040 | 35,887] 35,992] 36,148] 36,225] 36,363 | 36,484] 36,638 | 36,795 | 36,932 | 37,020 
Agricultural services... 627 679 677 678 682 685 690 692 694 694 696 696 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,715 1,744 1,741 1,738 1,738 1,740 1,745 1,754 1,754 1,754 1,762 1,756 
Personal services.... 1,180 1,182 1,184 1,180 1,179 1,180 1,180 1,181 1,185 1,178 1,176 1,177 
Business services... 7,293 7,983 7,931 7,987 8,035 8,055 8,112 8,147 8,226 8,294 8,651 8,384 
Services to buildings............... 907 937 936 938 940 937 947 948 947 955 960 961 
Personnel supply services.. 2,654 2,968 2,951 2,975 3,004 2,991 3,013 3,030 3,074 3,111 3,139 3,152 
Help supply services. 2,352 2,646 2,631 2,652 2,673 2,657 2,686 2,694 2,741 2,783 2,804 2,820 
Computer and data 
processing services..............4 1,228 1,411 1,391 1,409 1,420 1,433 1,448 1,462 1,475 1,493 1,507 1,522 
Auto repair services 
AN PAWKING........sseccseseeeeeesenes 1,080 1,124 1,123 1,120 1,125 1127 1,131 1,134 1,138 1,143 1,147 1,144 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 376 375 376 377 378 378 378 379 380 381 382 
Motion pictures...........:ceceseeeesees 525 548 541 546 548 554 556 556 557 564 563 569 
Amusement and recreation 
services.. 1,476 1,573 1,564 1,571 1,582 1,580 1,593 1,597 1,610 1,625 1,633 1,641 
Health services .| 9,478 9,720 9,701 9,707 9,731 9,749 9,766 9,789 9,807 9,827 9,837 9,852 
Offices and clinics of medical 
fol. fo Speer ee ere ere 1,678 1,743 1,738 1,739 1,745 1,747 1,754 1,764 1,772 1,779 1,784 1,788 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,730 1,755 1,757, 1,755 1,756 1,757 1,757 1,759 1,760 1,761 1,759 1,761 
Hospitals. 3,812 3,869 3,857 3,863 3,871 3,878 3,885 3,894 3,901 3,908 3,916 3,920 
Home health care services...... 675 713 713 714 716 716 716 715 714 713 706 702 
Legal ServiceS...........+ 928 947 944 945 948 949 953 956 959 963 964 967 
Educational services.. 2,030 2,114 2,097 2,108 2,122 2,128 2,136 2,146 2,155 2,160 2,169 2,179 
Social services........... 2,413 2,514 2,501 2,510 2,531 2,532 2,541 2,546 2,552 2,561 2,570 2,577 
Child day care services... 565 570 569 570 572 578 572 572 671 §72 575 574 
Residential Care...........:0se0e4 677 Tar 712 716 719 720 726 728 730 736 736 741 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens 85 90 90 90 90 90 90 91 91 91 91 92 
Membership organizations........,. 2,201 2,248 2,250 2,250 2,253 2,252 2,250 2,252 2,247 2,255 2,260 2,261 
Engineering and management 
services 2,844 3,005 2,974 2,993 3,013 3,032 3,048 3,070 3,089 3,111 3,137 3,148 
Engineering and architectural 
SOWIE ai carina cineatevcstsirepscchnitt 836 869 862 866 870 873 876 881 885 892 897 899 
Management and public 
VROIAS oss sniotniciranepnnes 870 944 931 940 949 959 962 970 975 988 1,004 1,007 
19,419 | 19,570} 19,514] 19,543} 19,592] 19,609| 19,607] 19,646 19,662} 19,680] 19,686 19,720 
2,757 2,699 2,704 2,697 2,691 2,691 2,684 2,690 2,689 2,688 2,670 2,676 
Federal, except Postal 
Service. 1,901 1,842 1,850 1,843 1,839 1,833 1,827 1,829 1,826 1,819 1,822 1,819 
State... 4,606 4,594 4,583 4,586 4,617 4,602 4,604 4,609 4,613 4,611 4,613 4,613 
Education... = 1,911 1,912 1,904 1,910 1,933 1,917 1,921 1,922 1,923 1,924 1,924 1,924 
Other State government.......... 2,695 2,682 2,679 2,676 2,684 2,685 2,683 2,687 2,690 2,687 2,689 2,689 
12,056 | 12,276 | 12,227 | 12,260| 12,284] 12,316) 12,319] 12,347 | 12,360) 12,381 12,403 | 12,431 
Education... 6,748 6,913 6,874 6,894 6,913 6,933 6,941 6,947 6,959 6,965 6,980 6,999 
Other local government.. 5,308 5,363 5,353 5,366 5,371 5,383 5,378 5,400 5,401 5,416 5,423 5,432 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1997 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.’ | May” 
= << Rae | Gm I SL 

PRIVATE SECTOR... 34.6] 347] 34.5] 345] 34.7] 346] 346] 34.7] 34.7] 348] 347] 346] 345] 347 
GOODS-PRODUCING............scseseceeeeeeee 41.1 41.3] 414] 41.2) 41.3] 41.3] 41.3] 41.3] 41.2] 41.4] 416] 41.4] 41.0] 408] 41.0 
BMNOMEL Gainer sec ec annus haasensiveccctsesscsscsscceccssd 45.3 45.4| 458) 456] 453] 456] 451] 45.2] 452] 449] 454] 444] 438] 442] 44.6 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 42.0) 420] 41.9] 41.9] 419] 41.9] 42.0] 421] 42.2] 421] 420] 41.8] 41.4] 41.7 
Overtime hours 4.5 4.8 4.9 4.7 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.8 45 4.6 
Durable goods............+ssssseeese soe 42.4 42.8) 42.9] 427) 427] 428) 427] 428] 429] 43.0] 428] 428] 425] 41.9] 422 
Overtime hours.........-+++ | 4.8 54 5.2 5.0 541 5 5.0 54 5.2 5.2 5.2 51 5.0 4.6 4.8 


Lumber and wood products... 
Furniture and fixtures. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Primary metal industries...........::00 44.2 449) 449] 448) 446] 450) 45.0] 452] 452) 452] 452) 448] 446] 43.9) 44.2 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
EOMICTS ate eas pc suttieg cennasovaspuaeewece 44.5 44.9 44.9 44.7 44.3 45.1 45.0 45.4 45.3 45.4 46.0 45.4 45.3 44.8 45.5 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.4 42.6] 426) 425] 425) 425] 425] 426) 42.7] 429) 42.7] 427) 424] 41.8] 41.2 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6) 43.6] 43.4) 435] 435) 435] 436] 43.7) 43.7] 436] 434] 433] 426] 43.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. ax 41.5 42.0 42.1 42.0 424 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 42.0 41.8 41.9 41.4 41.0 41.4 
Transportation equipment..... ‘ 44.0 445] 445) 443] 44.1 444) 440] 443) 44.1 445) 43.9] 43.8] 43.4] 421 43.4 
Motor vehicles and equipmen' 44.9 45.0} 45.1 44.9 44.4] 44.9 44.3) 446) 445] 449] 43.9 43.8} 43.5] 42.0 43.3 
Instruments and related products........ 41.7 42.0| 42.0 41.9| 41.8] 42.2 42.0 42.0} 42.2 41.9 41.9 42.0 415} 41.3 41.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............. 39.7 40.4 | 40.2 40.2 40.4 40.2 40.3 40.4| 40.5 40.6 40.4 40.4} 405} 40.1 39.9 
Nondurable goods Ff! 40.5 40.9) 40.8} 40.7|) 40.7} 40.7] 408] 409] 41.0) 41.0} 41.1 40.9} 40.8] 40.7} 408 
Overtime hours...... 41 44 44 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 44 4.4 4.2 44 
Food and kindred products 41.0 41.3) 414] 410) 41.2] 41.2] 41.2] 41.3] 41.5] 416] 418) 415] 415] 41.2] 41.6 
Textile mill products.............. | 40.6 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.0 37.3| 37.2| 37.3) 37.1 37.1 37:3] 37.3] 37.2} 37.5| 37.4} 37.4] $7.2) 37.7} 37.5 
Paper and allied products..... aad 43.3 43.7 43.8 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.6 43.7 44.0 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.6 
Printing and publishing............ss00 38.2 38.5] 38.4] 383) 384] 383] 386] 386] 388) 386] 385] 385] 384] 382] 383 
Chemicals and allied products............ 43.2 43.2 43.3 43.1 43.1 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.0 42.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products. 41.5 41.8 417 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.5 41.6 42.0 
Leather and leather products... 38.1 38.4] 383] 383] 383] 38.1 38.4) 38.3] 382] 384] 383] 388) 37.9] 375] 37.8 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............sssesseeereees 32.7 32.9 | 329} 327] 32.7| 329] 32.8] 329] 32.9] 329] 33.0) 33.0] 328] 32.9) 33.0 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG.................. peteecens 39.6 39.7] 39.6} 39.5) 39.3] 40.1 39.9} 39.8; 399] 39.9) 40.0] 39.9) 39.8] 39.6] 40.0 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


oe Annual average 1997 1998 
edge die dS EE —————— 
‘ 1996 | 1997 | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr.” | May? 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.21 | $12.24 | $12.27 | $12.34 | $12.37 | $12.43 | $12.47 | $12.50 | $12.54 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.69 | $12.73 


Goods-producing.............ssscesesseeeeed 13.47 13.92 | 13.85] 13.86} 13.89] 13.95] 13.98} 14.05] 14.10] 14.15] 14.16] 14.21] 14.25] 14.26] 14.28 
1S [0 %6 Baad ser ere oe 15.62 16.17 | 16.09} 16.14] 16.15 | 16.16] 16.24] 16.37] 16.48] 16.46) 16.47] 16.76] 16.82} 16.70] 16.80 
Construction.... 15.47 16.03 | 15.93] 15.97] 15.99] 16.06] 16.10} 16.17] 16.24] 16.34] 16.27] 16.34] 16.40] 1646) 16.49 


Manufacturing. 12.77 13.17 | 13.10} 13.11] 13.13] 13.20} 13.22] 13.30] 13.34] 13.37] 13.38] 13.42] 13.46] 13.44] 13.47 
Excluding overtime.... 12.12 12.45 | 12.38) 12.42] 12.42] 12.49} 12.50] 12.58] 12.61 12.63 | 12.66] 12.69] 12.73] 12.76] 12.77 
Service-producing............scssseeereeeee 11.26 11.73} 11.66] 11.70} 11.73] 11.80] 11.83] 11.88) 11.93] 11.95] 12.00} 12.06] 12.10} 12.18] 12.22 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.45 14.93 | 14.83] 14.89] 14.99] 15.02] 15.01] 15.05] 15.10] 15.16] 15.21] 15.25] 15.27] 15.31] 15.30 
Wholesale trade............::ssssesecesesseeeeed 12.87 13.44 | 13.37] 13.37] 13.45] 13.56] 13.54] 13.63] 13.72] 13.71] 13.75] 13.81] 13.84] 13.90] 14.01 
PROTEIN roetyarsapaccvarnsscrcsesnesasssessesbnse) 7.99 8.34 8.28 8.30 8.33 8.37 8.42 8.46 8.49 8.51 8.56 8.59 8.64 8.71 8.74 


13.31 | 13.36] 13.51] 13.53] 13.60] 13.65] 13.66] 13.72) 13.83] 13.85] 14.00} 14.01 
12.54] 12.60] 12.65] 12.74] 12.79 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 12.80 13.33 | 13.25 
SSONVICDD otertassetmetccccseceecespsenivansvoscater 11.79 12.28 | 12.22 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
a) Be 
— Data not available. 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1997 1998 


Indust el 
i” 1996 1997 | May | June| July | Aug. 


PRIVATE SECTOR. .........0.ccsseeseesessenes $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.18 | $12.18 | $12.17 | $12.22 | $12.49 | $12.45 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 
MINING......... webaeaaadaanansenagesacdrtonans (spon 15.62 16.17 | 16.01] 16.14] 16.07] 15.98] 16.26] 16.23) 16.41| 16,52} 46.65] 16.89] 16.89] 16.82) 16.76 
CONSTRUCTION............sssccsssssssseessensees 15.47 16.03 | 15.86] 15.91} 16.03 | 16.12} 16.30 16.33} 16.28] 16.37) 16.25] 16.21] 16.29] 16.35) 16.45 
MANUFACTURING..........c.00eeseseeeeeerens 12277 13.17] 13.08] 13.09] 13.10) 13.14] 13.23] 13.28] 13.36] 13.47] 13.40] 13.41] 13.47 | 13.46 | 13.47 
Durable goods. : 13.33 13.73 | 13.63] 13.65] 13.61 | 13.71] 13.81] 13.88] 13.95] 14.07] 13.96] 13.96] 14.02] 13.96] 13.98 
Lumber and wood products... 10.44 10.77 | 10.72] 10.78] 10.83} 10.81 | 10.87] 10.87] 10.91} 10.93] 10.90] 10.91} 10.95} 10.99] 11.06 
Furniture and fixtures........cscseseseseseses 10.15 10.55 | 10.47] 10.51} 10.53} 10.59] 10.70] 10.67] 10.69} 10.79] 10.75] 10.77} 10.80} 10.86} 10.78 
Stone, clay, and glass products a 12.82 13.18 | 13.12] 13.13] 13.20] 13.21] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.39] 13.39] 13.45] 13.46] 13.63} 13.55 
Primary metal industries...............0++ 14.97 15.22 | 15.09] 15.16] 15.28} 15.16] 15.27] 15.33] 15.38) 15.42] 15.47| 15.46] 15.52] 15.65] 15.60 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
Products 17.80 18.03 | 17.87] 18.03) 1813] 18.00] 18.30] 18.26] 1828] 18.15] 18.33] 1834] 18.32] 18.66] 18.55 


Fabricated metal products. 12.50 12.79 | 12.74] 12.72] 12.66] 12.75} 12.81] 12.86] 12.93] 13.03} 12.99} 12.98] 13.01] 12.90] 12.68 


Industrial machinery and equipment..} 13.59 14.07 | 13.94] 13.96] 14.02} 14.03] 14.19] 14.23) 14.30] 14.41] 1434] 14.36] 14.36] 14.32] 14.35 
Electronic and other electrical : 
equipment 12.18 12.70 | 12.55] 12.59] 12.69} 12.75] 12.85) 12.91] 13.00] 13.18] 13.00] 12.97] 13.06} 13.09] 13.11 
Transportation equipment.. 17.19 17.56.| 17.43] 17.42) 17.20) 17.43 | 17.57) 17.88) 17.94} 18.09} 17.75 | 17.77} 17.92) 172) a7.68 
Motor vehicles and equipment... -| 17.74 18.06 | 17.94] 17.89) 17.52] 17.83] 18.02] 18.47] 1853] 1866} 1824] 1831] 1852] 1838] 18.39 
Instruments and related products....... 13.13 13.51} 13.48] 13.51] 13.50] 13.48] 13.62] 13.59] 13.66] 13.68) 13.64] 13.67] 13.73) 13.76] 13.79 


Miscellaneous manufacturing............, 10.38 10.59 | 10.51] 10.49) 10.51] 10.57] 10.64] 10.64] 10.71 | 10.80} 10.79] 10.79] 10.79} 10.76} 10.79 


Nondurable goods............. 11.97 12.33 | 12.26] 12.26] 12.36) 12.33} 1240] 12.39] 12.48) 12.58] 12.56} 12.57] 12.63) 12.71 | 12.70 
Food and kindred products. 11.20 11.49} 11.47] 11.44] 11.52) 11.51} 11.51 |} 11.45] 11.60] 11.71] 11.67] 11.64] 11.70] 11.75] 11.81 
Tobacco products 19.35 19.27 | 20.79] 21.12} 20.96] 19.86] 1832] 18.05] 17.88] 18.69] 18.49] 18.24] 18.54] 18.79} 20.01 
Textile Mill PrODUCHS........secsseeeeeeereees 9.69 10.03 9.95 9.98 | 10.02) 10.02} 10.10} 10.11] 10.16] 10.25] 10.26} 10.26] 10.29] 10.39} 10.36 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.25 8.22 8.25 8.19 8.23 8.32 8.32 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.48 8.49 


Paper and allied products. 14.67 15.04} 14.97] 14.97] 15.16} 15.11] 15.17] 15.17] 15.22) 15.27} 15.18] 15.20.) 15.27] 15.47 | 15.51 


Printing and publishing 12.65 13.05 | 12.93] 12.89) 13.01 | 13.07] 13.21] 13.19] 13.24] 13.30] 13.27} 13.32] 13.36 | 13.32] 13.36 
Chemicals and allied products. me 16.17 16.58 | 16.48] 16.54) 16.59] 16.57] 16.63] 16.65) 16.85] 16.92} 16.89] 16.94] 16.97] 17.13} 17.03 
Petroleum and coal products..........-.-. 19.32 20.18 | 19.95 | 19.92} 20.00} 19.97] 20.25) 20.29} 20.39] 20.55] 20.63) 20.91| 21.16] 20.99} 20.52 


Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOCUCtS.......cceeseeeeeneeeeeeee Y 19,24 VAST | PUASO | P1153! }) 157: 1.57) 991.650) 19 6411.65 | 0.77 | TAS: Ss ees eee 
Leather and leather products.............. 8.57 8.98 8.92 8.91 8.75 8.87 9.07 9.13 9.10 9.18 9.29 9.25 9.32 9.32 9.42 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.... 14.45 14.93 | 14.76] 14.78] 14.95] 15.00] 15.01 | 15.04] 15.14] 15.12] 15.22) 15.23] 15.24] 15.26} 15.20 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........sscssccssseesseey 12.87 13.44 | 13.33] 13.36} 13.37] 13.47] 13.52] 13.56] 13.74] 13.71] 13.76] 13.84] 13.86 | 13.92} 13.97 
RETAIL TRADE 7.99 8.34 8.27 8.27 8.27 8.29 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.67 8.71 8.73 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE. 12.80 13.33 | 13.21] 13.23) 13.18] 13.35] 13.45 | 13.53] 13.69] 13.61] 13.67] 13.92] 13.97] 13.98] 13.97 


SERVICE Sian ccecuacccecnasesesussmraiemaeeaety 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry — 
1996 1997 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Bul Jan Feb. Mar. Apr.? | May? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. $ 424.20 | $420.21 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 | $435.35 | $434.10 | $430.58 | $437.00 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $438.15 
Seasonally adjusted.. - -| 423.69} 423.16 | 421.06} 425.93] 426.08] 427.80 434.30 | 431.81 435.70 439.39 437.00 437.81 441.73 
Constant (1982) dollars... 260.89 | 258.86 | 261.53 259.45 | 262.50) 263.12 262.89 266.11 265.83 | 263.35 | 267.11 266.65 - - 
IMMENIING scsccn ctvowasinomsacucsssausseztens 707.13 732.76 | 733.26 | 737.84 | 724.56| 726.86) 740.09 | 735.03) 748.57] 747.00 747.45 | 739.72 733.03 | 731.67 744.14 
CONSTRUCTION...........ccseccsseeesees 602.94 622.40 | 629.64} 627.26 641.60 638.77 | 650.80 | 647.11 614.25 | 627.46 606.63 | 613.22 | 617.39 621.30 646.49 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars.......sscsseceeeeees 531.65 553.14 | 548.05 | 550.20] 540.13 552.30 | 561.38} 560.84] 569.56 579.64 561.88 | 559.61 561.70 547.82 560.35 
Constant (1982) dollars.... 334.37 340.18 | 338.14 | 338.79 332.39 339.25 | 343.56 | 342.81 348.14 | 354.95 343.66 | 342.06 | 343.17 - - 
Durable QOOdS............csssessereeneee 565.62 588.07 583.36 584.65 570.68 585.42 595.21 597.27 604.90 618.11 595.12 594.15 594.45 576.55 591.35 
Lumber and wood products...... 425.95 441.16 | 442.74] 446.96 | 441.46] 446.04] 450.69 | 450.69 | 451.26] 450.32 437.78 | 441.45 | 446.76] 448.39 | 456.78 
Furniture and fixtures..........00004 399.91 424.11 416.71 419.35 415.94 428.90 439.77 434,27 440.84 454.26 436.45 436.19 436.32 431.14 434.43 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PVOGUGIS  sssescnsesssvsensrxsnonvicerasss 555.11 569.38 | 573.34] 572.47] 571.56} 578.60 | 586.53 584.75 | 575.82 585.58 565.06 §72.97 | 572.05 584.73 597.56 
Primary metal industries........... 661.67 683.38 674.52 679.17 670.79 678.10 691.73 691.83 700.25 711.32 702.34 691.06 690.64 679.21 689.52 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products... | 791.66 807.75 798.79 | 802.35 | 801.39} 805.06 | 825.35 | 819.90} 830.38 | 833.52 843.63 827.61 828.06 | 834.10 840.32 
Fabricated metal products........ 530.85 547.84 541.45 | 544.00 | 527.90 | 543.58) 552.55 553.41 561.60 | 575.52 554.65 550.75 | 549.02 527.61 §21.15 
Industrial machinery and 
equipment. «| 585.73 613.02 | 606.39 | 605.43} 599.63} 604.26 | 619.67 615.73 628.76 | 645.12 624.79 624.66 | 624.66 600.01 619.92 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIPMEN.......-ssceeessesseseenenees 505.47 533.40 | 524.59} 528.78] 522.83 531.68 | 540.99 540.93 553.80 | 565.90} 543.40 539.55 | 540.68 527.53 | 540.13 
Transportation equipment......... 756.80 783.20 | 779.12 | 778.27 | 730.55 | 773.92 781.44 | 799.23 800.11 828.54 | 779.20 774.74 | 783.10} 733.61 780.08 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMENT......020sreresseseereverees 769.98 814.05 | 816.27 | 811.78| 740.19] 798.34] 806.84} 834.35 831.94 | 865.35} 800.66 798.23 | 813.03 | 757.26} 811.00 
Instruments and related 
PROGUERS acces tieacncentaaresensnacs 547.94 569.10 | 562.12 | 567.75 557.85 569.19 | 575.09 571.10 583.62 589.02 571.82 577.61 572.54 | 558.66 568.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 412.09 428.24 420.40 421.05 415.54 425.97 434.52 464.52 441.66 446.45 431.32 434.16 437.00 423.94 429.44 
Nondurable good.............00000004 484.79 504.71 497.76 499.39 499.75 504.30 513.36 509.64 517.92 525.84 514.11 510.75 514.04 508.40 515.62 
Food and kindred products....... 459.20 474.54 470.27 467.16 473.47 479.97 486.87 478.61 489.52 496.93 483.14 476.08 478.53 473.53 487.75 
Tobacco products ..| 773.60 746.88 | 804.57 | 827.12 | 739.54 | 747.68) 716.69 712.62 702.31 745.46 | 692.50} 676.94} 685.98 693.35 | 774.39 
Textile mill products. 393.41 414.83 409.94 415.75 406.41 416.42 423.78 418.14 425.29 431.10 426.40 421.28 423.95 416.64 425.80 
Apparel and other textile 
DYOGUIEES fea tarctcosnccsiheeaasesnn 294.52 308.55 | 304.96 | 311.85 300.12 307.80 | 313.21 312.83 131.21 320.80 | 313.69} 310.90} 313.60 309.52 318.38 
Paper and allied products......... 635.21 658.12 649.70 | 650.57 | 657.29 656.64 | 669.88 665.32 676.66 | 681.93 664.24 | 654.89 | 658.14 657.48 673.13 
Printing and publishing.............| 483.23 502.81 | 492.63 | 490.20] 495.68 504.50 | 518.22 513.48 519.40 | 521.36 504.26 | 509.21 513.02 503.50 507.68 
Chemicals and allied products.| 698.54 716.26 | 710.29| 712.87 | 708.39 712.51 723.41 720.95 736.35 | 744.04 | 733.03 733.50 | 736.50 733.16 715.26 
Petroleum and coal products...) 842.35 870.62 | 845.88 | 855.43 | 854.85 859.57 | 876.83 | 878.56 885.36 | 869.69} 918.93} 882.82} 914.11 900.47 870.05 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOdUCtS..........ssseccee4 466.46 483.63 | 479.55 | 480.80] 474.37; 482.47] 489.30] 487.72} 495.13 | 506.11 493.08 | 490.05| 488.87 | 484.26 | 495.33 
Leather and leather products...., 326.14 343.68 340.74 | 345.71 330.75 340.61 353.73 | 352.42 350.35 | 356.18 | 350.23} 350.58 | 351.36 342.04 357.02 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG...........c0ce+-0004 571.82 591.13 §80.07 | 588.24 | 589.03 607.50 | 603.40] 598.59 610.14 | 601.78} 596.62 606.15 | 600.46 | 596.67 | 603.44 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............000++04 492.92 515.71 §13.21 517.03 | 512.07} 518.60 | 519.17 520.70 531.74 |} 526.46 | 524.26] 532.84] 532.22 530.35 | 536.45 
RETAIL TRADE .............sccseeereeeeend 230.11 241.03 | 238.18 | 243.14] 244.50} 246.21 245.05 | 243.94] 245.09 | 248.49 242.50 | 247.39 | 248.83} 249.98 | 253.17 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..............00008 459.16 480.49 474.24 484.22 471.84 481.94 481.51 485.73 502.42 488.60 493.49 516.43 514.10 504.68 504.32 
SERVICES..... 


— Data not available. 
? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year 


Over 1-month span: 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


56.8 
43.9 
54.3 
60.1 


55.4 
42.1 
54.3 
62.2 


46.0 
43.5 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
TT CS are mass WE a ee Sai ee PR ata 
55.6 47.8 55.6 54.8} 59.0 58.0 55.8 54.5 58.8 
56.6 62.8 61.0 57.3 61.5 56.0 62.5 62.2 60.7 
63.6 60.1 54.6 61.1 59.1 60.0 64.3 62.4 64.9 
56.3 54.5 - - - - - - - 
53.1 55.2 53.2 59.7 60.1 59.1 58.0 56.6 54.6 
63.8 63.5 64.9 64.2 61.5 63.9 64.2 67.0 66.6 
66.2 63.9 61.2 60.1 65.9 67.4 68.1 70.8 71.9 
60.1 - - - - - ~ - - 
57.3 59.0 60.1 57.6 60.4 59.7 59.3 61.4 63.2 
65.7 66.2 65.0 66.4 66.0 66.2 67.6 66.9 66.3 
64.9 65.6 67.3 68.0 67.3] 70.6 72.3 73.3 72.6 
63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.5 63.5 65.4 
65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0 69.9 69.1 68.3 
70.1 69.8 69.8 71.2 71.2 714 72.3 71.6 - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
= + ilooe ) Oe, op |e a! T 
53.2 42.4 44.2 46.4 49.6} 48.6 §2.2 45.3 48.2 
42.1 55.4 50.7 47.4 55.4 47.8| 52.9 54.3 55.4 
56.8 51.4 52.2 50.4] 48.9) 56.5 57.2 56.1 60.8 
47.8) 43.5 - - - - - - - 
42.4 43.2 38.8 40.6 43.5} 48.2 474 45.3 39.9 
47.5 46.4 49.3 51.4 50.0 53.6 51.1 57.6 54.7 
54.0 55.4 50.4 47.5 52:0 67.9 62.6 64.7 65.5 
45.3 - = - = - - - “ 
40.3 41.4 42.4 41.0 41.0} 43.9 43.2 43.2 45.3 
47.1 48.2 48.6 51.4 50.4 52.9 52.9 53.2 52.2 
52.9 51.4 55.0 56.8 57.6 60.4 64.4 67.6 65.8 
47.8 41.0 417 38.5 38.8 36.3 38.5 39.9 44.6 
45.3 50.4 49.6] 50.4 48.6) 51.1 55.0 54.0 51.8 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Employment status 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 1 eal 200,591 203,133 
Civilian labor force 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
Labor force participation rate... 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
EERDIOVGGET  csoncasessesmcare saeco ees 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 
Employment-population ratio.......... 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
Agriculture 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 
Unemployed 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
Unemployment rate... at 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 
Not in the labor force..........secessseeseeeeeee 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
wd a eae 


Total employment... 107,884 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 
Private sector... | 90,105 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 
Goods-producing : 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 
Mining.......... 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 
Construction... es Seer 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 
MMU CtUFING...o-.-sc.cceserssecaseconcnt eg 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 
S@rvViCe-Producing,......essseseseeeeseeeeeeeeees 82,630 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,614 5,777 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 
Wholesale trade. é 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 
Retail trade. 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 
PRI NACIOR oso Sota tn oncicaieckeasinlePirosie eins 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 
Government... 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 
Federal.. 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 
4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 

10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Private sector: 


34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 
334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 


Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction: 


43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 
570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 


Average weekly hours 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:sssse 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly hours. 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........1sss0 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.........scsssssecesserseesessseeesseseed 38.3 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars), 12:57; 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 481.43 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 


Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOurs..........sssssssssssesseseseseecessseed 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 


Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 
6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 
188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours | 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars RS 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..... | 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 


Services: 

Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... # i 331.45 


32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 
9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 
358.80 369.04 382.00 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
; Mar. 1998 
cl ci i Eh Fa SE al bl Ret A none AU en 
Ciulllan Worker8e.c co etal eee eee 128.3} — 129.2} 130.2} 130.9] 132.0] 132.8} 134.1] 135.2} 136.3 0.8 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 130.0) 131.3) 131.9] 133.1] 133.9) 135.2] 136.5] 137.7 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical.. 131.4 132.6 133.1 USE HA 134.6 135.8 136.7 137.5 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..... 128.5) 129.1 1311 131.5| 133.2} 134.0) 135.3] 137.3) 139.1 1.3 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical 130.1 130.8) 132.0 132.6] 133.6) 134.6] 135.8} 136.9} 138.0 8 3.3 

Blue-collar workers....... 126.7| 127.7} 128.3) 129.1) 129.8} 130.9} 131.8} 132.4) 133.2 6 2.6 

Service occupations.. 128.0} 128.7] 129.7} 131.0} 132.0} 132.7} 134.6) 135.6) 136.9 1.0 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 128.3) 129.3) 130.1] 130.9] 131.5} 132.7) 133.6) 134.1) 135.1 a 2.7 
Manufacturing 129.3} 130.4) 131.3) 132.1 132.6] 133.8) 134.6) 135.3) 136.4 8 2.9 

Service-producing 128.2} 129.1] 130.2} 130.9} 132.1] 1329} 134.2} 135.5} 136.8 1.0 3.6 
Services........... 130.4) 131.2] 132.5} 1383.2) 134.1) 1384.9) 136.5} 137.6] 138.3 BS) 3.1 

Health services.. 133.4) 134.1] 134.4) 135.2) 135.7) 136.7] 137.9) 138.0 ia 21 
Hospitals.......... 132.9} 133.6} 133.8) 134.2) 134.6) 135.6) 136.7) 137.1 3 2.2 
Educational services... 130.8} 133.2} 133.9] 134.0} 134.2] 136.5] 137.0} 137.5 4 2.6 
Public administration® 129.6} 130.7| 131.8] 133.0) 133.0) 134.1) 135.1) 136.4 1.0 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 128.8 129.8 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.8 135.1 136.2 8 3.4 
Private industry workers 129.0) 129.8] 130.6] 131.7) 132.8] 133.9) 135.1] 136.3 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... 129.2| 130.2} 130.8) 131.9] 133.0) 134.1 135.2] 136.4 9 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 129.0} 130.0} 131.1 131.7} 133.1] 134.1] 135.2] 136.7} 138.1 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.9| 130.7} 132.0} 132.5} 133.7} 134.8} 135.9} 137.4) 138.8 1.0 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ | 131.6} 132.6) 133.3} 133.7] 134.6) 135.9) 136.7 137.8} 138.8  f 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.|. 128.0) 128.8) 130.9] 131.3) 133.0] 133.9] 135.2] 137.4) 139.4 1.5 48 
Sales occupations «| 124.8) 126.9) 126.7} 128.1 130.1 130.7} 132.2) 133.5) 135.3 1.3 4.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..) 130.1 130.8} 132.0} 132.5} 133.7} 134.7} 135.9} 137.0} 138.2 9 3.4 
Blud-collar WOUKGIS ... --. ssersscbeccesen-centeesewusenisceurasvermesiimnnce 126.6} 127.6) 128.1 129.0} 129.6] 130.8} 131.7} 132.3} 133.1 6 CHE 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......) 126.5} 127.7} 128.2) 129.1 129.6] 130.9} 131.7} 131.9} 132.9 8 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. Be Ve aes 2 | 128.1 128.7} 129.5) 130.0} 131.2} 132.2] 133.0) 133.6 5 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations.........- 123.9] 124.7) 124.9] 125.2} 126.1 126.8); 128.0) 128.9] 129.3 3 2.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 128.5] 129.3] 130.0} 131.3] 132.8] 133.4) 134.2) 135.8) 137.0 9 3.2 
SOlvVIGE OCCUPATIONS: -55 aces <ccevssenssvcnes vsnuaress anes conenereneseaes 125.8| 126.5) 127.4) 128.9} 129.8) 130.9] 133.1} 134.1) 135.3 9 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 127.5| 128.6) 129.2} 130.0] 131.1] 132.1] 133.2) 134.2} 135.3 8 a2 

Workers, by industry division: 

TGOOGS -PIGGUCIING seeren seers cen vevovesox snares acvavecnyevenenuncecvervecsscect 128.2) 129.3) 130.1} 130.9) 131.4) 132.7) 133.6) 134.1) 135.1 A 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 128.0; 129.0} 129.8} 130.5} 131.1 132.3] 133.1 133.6] 134.5 Ww 2.6 
White-collar occupations......... 130.0} 131.0) 132.2) 132.9) 133.5} 134.8} 135.6] 136.2) 137.7 1.1 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations. 129.4 130.2 131.5 132.1 132.6 133.8 134.5 135.0 136.3 1.0 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations... 127.1| 128.3) 128.9) 129.6) 130.2} 131.4) 132.4) 132.8) 133.5 5 2.5 
Construction... 124.3) 125.3! 125.9] 126:4| 127.2] 128:7| 120.7) 129.7) 130.6 7 aun 
Manufacturing...........-. 129.3} 130.4] 131.3] 132.1 132.6] 133.8] 134.6} 135.3} 136.4 8 2.9 
White-collar occupations.. 130.5] 131.6) 132.8] 133.6] 133.9] 1385.2) 135.8] 136.7] 138.2 Tt 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.5] 130.5] 131.8) 132.5} 132.8; 133.8) 134.5] 135.3) 136.5 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations... 128.4] 129.5} 130.2} 131.1} 131.7] 132.8) 133.7] 134.3] 135.0 5 25 
Durables 129.7} 131.2} 131.9] 132.6] 133.0] 134.1] 135.0} 135.7] 136.5 6 2.6 
Nondurables 128.3} 128.9} 130.0} 131.0} 131.7} 133.0} 133.7} 134.5] 135.9 1.0 3.2 
Service-producing....... 127.6] 128.6} 129.5} 130.2} 131.6] 132.5] 133.8} 135.3] 136.7 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations | 128.4) 129.2) 130.3) 130.9] 132.2) 133.3) 134.5) 136.1 137.4 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations......... | 128.5} 129.6} 130.6) 131.1) 132.7] 133.7} 134.9] 136.6] 138.0 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations 130.0} 130.9] 132.2} 132.6] 134.0} 135.1 136.3] 138.1 139.5 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations... | 125.2} 126.0] 126.4] 127.3]/ 128.2} 129.2} 130.0) 130.9] 132.1 9 3.0 
SEINICEOCCUBAHONS is... tices es ncctepesuuaceonetpetnertrarereoh cece 125.3} 126.1] 127.1} 128.6] 129.5] 130.6} 132.7} 133.9] 135.0 8 4.2 
Transportation and public utilities... 127.9| 128.4) 129.3} 130.4) 131.3} 131.7] 132.9} 134.2] 135.8 1.2 3.4 
Transportation... 126.9} 127.7) 128.2) 129.2} 130.6] 130.9} 132.1} 133.4) 134.0 4 2.6 
Public utilities 128.9} 129.1 130.4) 131.7} 132.0} 132.5) 133.7} 135.1) 137.9 21 4.5 
128.0} 127.5) 129.1) 131.1) 130.2) 130.5) 131.8] 134.0] 136.6 1.9 49 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 130.1 131.1 132.0 132.4 134.2 134.9 136.0 136.4 139.6 2.3 4.0 
Wholesale and retail trade.... 125.5| 126.4] 127.5} 128.6} 130.1 131.2} 132.4) 132.9] 134.7 1.4 3.5 
Excluding sales occupation 125.9| 126.4) 128.0} 129.0} 130.4) 131.9] 133.0] 134.0} 135.5 Ww 3.9 
Wholesale trade........cseeseses 127.5} 129.3} 129.9} 130.9} 132.9} 133.8} 134.6] 135.1] 137.7 1.9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Retail trade........ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 124.5 126.3 126.7 126.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 1343| 136.7 1.6 6.3 
Excluding sales occupations... HOMt27.5) 128.5 129.7 129.2 131.5 132.4 133.5 137.6 140.2 1.9 6.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies} 126.9] 128.2} 130.3} 128.0) 130.6) 131.6) 133.1 140.6} 143.3 1.9 9.7 
Insurance. 127.6} 128.2] 129.3) 129.6} 131.9} 132.1 133.1 134.8} 137.4 1.9 4.2 
Services...... 130:7| 131.7] 132.7] 133.4) 134.6] 135.7] » 137.0} 138.5} 139.3 6 3.5 
Business services.. 128.9] 129.2] 130.2) 131.8] 133.3] 134.2) 136.3} 138.6] 139.5 6 4.7 
Health services 132.6} 133.5) 134.2) 134.5) 135.5} 135.9] 137.0] 138.1 138.2 1 2.0 
Hospitals 132.2) 132.8) 133.4) 133.7} 134.0} 134.4] 135.4) 136.5) 136.7 A 2.0 
Educational services.. 134.4) 134.8) 137.5} 138.0} 138.5} 138.8] 141.6) 142.6) 143.4 6 3.5 
Colleges and universities... 135.9) 136.2) 138.6) 139.1) 139.5} 139.9] 142.5) 143.7) 144.3 4 3.4 
NOMMANUPACHIIING. -cice- cia nneesenntencesareencecieasdncdebecesnenseennenad 127.2} 128.2} 129.1 129.8} 131.1 132.1 133.3) 134.7} 136.0 1.0 3.7 
White-collar workers 128.5} 129.5] 130.5) 131.1] 132.7} 133.6] 134.9) 136.5} 137.9 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.0} 130.8) 132.1 132.5} 134.0) 135.1 136.2} 137.9} 139.3 1.0 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations 124.6) 125.6) 125.9) 126.7; 127.5) 128.6} 129.4) 130.1 131.0 mf PAYS 
Service occupations 125.3] 126.0] 127.0] 1286) 129.4) 130.5} 132.7) 133.8} 134.9 8 4.3 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........sscesseeeseeeeeeeneen 129.9} 130.2) 131.9) 132.7) 133.2} 133.3] 135.0} 135.7) 136.5 6 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 129.6] 129.9] 131.8) 132.5) 132.9} 133.0} 134.8) 135.5) 136.1 4 2.4 
Professional specialty and technical..... 129.1 129.5 131.6 132.3 132.5 132.5 134.6 135.1 135.6 4 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 130.7 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 137.5 8 25 
Administrative support, including clerical 180.0) 30.4) 131.8] 133.0) 193.3) 193.5] 135.3) 136.1 136.9 6 27 

Blue-collar workers. 129.0} 129.5} 130.3} 131.2) 132.1 132.3] 133.3) 134.2] 135.0 6 oe 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services... 130.0} 130.3} 132.4) 133.1 133.2} 133.3) 135.4] 136.0} 136.5 4 2.5 
Services excluding schools 130.3 130.8 131.9 132.0 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3 136.1 6 2.7 
Health services. 132.5) 133.1 134.0] 134.1 134.5] 134.9) 136.0] 137.2} 137.9 5 2.5 
Hospitals.......... 132.6] 133.2] 134.2} 134.3} 134.8) 135.2) 136.3) 137.6) 138.4 6 27; 
Educational services 129.7) 130.0) 132.3) 133.0} 133.1 133.2} 135.4) 135.9] 136.3 3 2.4 
Schools 130.0} 130.3) 132.6) 133.4) 133.4] 133.5) 135.7] 136.2} 136.6 3 2.4 
130.2) 130.5) 132.6) 133.1 133.1] 183.3) 135.5] 135.8] 136.1 2 2.3 
129.4] 129.9] 132.5) 134.0} 134.3} 134.1 136.3) 137.2} 137.9 ‘6 2.7 

129.2} 129.6] 130.7 134.1 135.1 136.4 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 
wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes. for examole. librarv. social. and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


1996 


Civilian workers" 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 
Professional specialty and technical... 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Blue-collar workers........ 
Service occupations... 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.... 
Manufacturing... 
Service-producing 
Services..... 
Health services. 
Hospitals 
Educational services 
Public administration“ 
INORMANUFACKUTING:<ccsnccscscteenchensdaeseaie-aanwiiunvessutaepckebsabachniars 


Private Industry workers 
Excluding sales occupations...... 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Professional specialty and technical occupations. 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 
Sales OCCUDGHONS : oo ccnncteckscannarpenncccreatitnnensesneoumsbl 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.. 
BUS -COllar WOMENS. civtietescssens-sonuccanraentvonsstveesyencsceorbrencrtes 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


SBIVICE OCCUDQHONS 5. a2. cams oansennasenstisarnceanticrtomnscenntcnnsaned 


Production and nonsupervisory occupations .. 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations....... 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations 
Construction 
Manufacturing... 
White-collar occupations 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations. 
Durables 
Nondurables... 


SSRIS IONIAN a aos cnn tcaienecce entre ner ancnitna 
Excluding sales occupations... 
White-collar occupations 
Excluding sales occupations.... 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations...... 
Transportation and public utilities. 
Transportation..... 
Public utilities... 
Communications..... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Excluding sales occupations.... 
Wholesale trade. 
Excluding sales occupations.... 
Retail trade 
Food stores... 
General merchandise stores 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
= Mar. 1998 

131.6] 132.8] 134.0 0.9 3.7 
131.5} 133.0] 134.3] 135.6 1.0 3.8 
132.3] 134.0} 135.0} 135.8 6 3.3 
132.0] 133.5} 135.6} 137.4 1.3 49 
131.4|| 182.7). 393:7|| ,.125:0 1.0 3.5 
127.5| 128.4) 129.3} 130.4 xe) 3.3 
129.3] 131.5] 132.6] 133.7 8 4.0 
128.9] 129.9] 130.6] 132.0 14 3.4 
130.3] 131.3] 132.2} 133.7 14 3.6 
130.6} 132.2} 133.6] 134.8 9 3.9 
132.9] 134.8] 136.0} 136.9 7 Si7 
133.1] 134.3} 135.4) 136.2 6 2.9 
131.5] 132.5} 133.6] 134.2 4 2.4 
132.6] 135.3) 135.9] 136.3 3 2.9 
129.0) 130.3] 131.4] 132.7 1.0 2.9 
130.0) 131.5] 132.8} 134.0 9 3.8 
120:7| 131.0|° - 132:3), 133.7 4.0 
129.9] 131.2) 132.4] 133.7 4.0 
131.3] 132.7] 134.2] 135.7 11 4.2 
132.0) 133.4] 134.8] 136.3 lt 4.2 
132.4] 133.7/ 134.8] 135.9 8 3.7 
132.1] 133.6] 135.8] 137.8 15 5.2 
128.3] 129.8] 131.4) 133.1 1.3 44 
131.7| 132.9} 133.9] 135.3 1.0 3.6 
127.3] 128.3) 129.1] 130.2 9 3.3 
127.4) 128.2] 128.7] 129.8 me) 3.2 
128.5) 129.5] 130.6} 131.6 8 3.5 
123.0} 124.1) 125.1] 125.9 6 2.9 
129.3] 130.2) 131.8] 133.2 11 3.7 
127.6] 129.9] 131.1] 132.1 8 4.3 
128.8] 130.1] 131.2} 132.3 8 3.6 
128.9] 129.9] 130.6] 132.0 1 3.5 
128.3| 129.3} 130.0} 131.3 1.0 3.4 
131.4] 132.3] 132.9} 135.0 1.6 3.8 
130.0] 130.9] 131.6] 133.3 1.3 3.4 
127.3] 128.4] 129.2} 130.1 me 3.3 
123.6) 124.7] 124.9] 126.0 9 3.3 
190:3|' gta] 432i2) 183.7 A 3.6 
131.9] 132.8] 133.6] 135.6 1.5 3.8 
130.5} 131.3) 132.2} 133.8 1.2 3.5 
129.2| 130.2} 131.2} 132.3 8 3.4 
130.1] 131.2| 131.9] 133.4 rey 3.4 
130.6] 131.4] 132.6] 134.2 Ie 3.8 
130.1] 131.5] 133.1] 134.4 1.0 4.2 
130.9] 132.3) 133.9) 135.2 1.0 4.2 
131.2] 132.6] 134.3] 135.7 1.0 43 
132.7} 134.2) 135.9] 137.3 1.0 44 
127.2| 127.9] 128.9] 130.2 1.0 3.3 
127.5} 129.8] 131.0] 132.1 8 4.4 
128.8} 130.1] 131.3] 132.1 6 3.0 
126.9) 128.5] 129.5} 130.1 5 2.8 
130.9) 132.0] 133.5] 134.5 7 3.4 
130.6] 131.8] 134.0} 134.4 ig 3.5 
131.2} 132.2] 132.9] 134.7 1.4 3.3 
129.7; 130.9] 131.6] 133.3 1.3 3.7 


22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
+ Sa! siete ee SS 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Bs ta Mar. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 119.8; 121.9 122.2) 122.2} 124.5} 125.3 126.4 130.6) 132.6 1-5 6.5 
Excluding sales occupations........... | 123.4) 124.5) 126.0] 125.3) 127.2); 128.1 129.3) 133.6} 135.9 1 6.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie: 122.7| 124.2) 126.8) 123.8) 125.9} 126.8] 128.9) 138.3) 140.9 1.9 11.9 
Insurance... 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 133.1 2.2 4.1 
Services....... 127.6} 128.7] 129.7; 130.5} 131.8} 133.0) 134.7] 136.2] 137.2 TA 41 
Business services 126.9] 127.7 128.5) 130.1 131.4 132.4 134.9 137.3 137.6 2 4.7 
Health services. 129.3) 130.1 130.8; 131.4) 132.5) 133.2} 134.3) 135.4) 136.2 6 2.8 
Hospitals 128.5) 129.1 129.7; 130.3) 130.7} 131.2} 132.2) 133.2) 133.6 3 22 
Educational services 130.1 130.4) 133.3] 133.8) 134.5) 134.8] 137.8] 138.4} 139.1 15) 3.4 
Colleges and universities... -| 130.6) 130.9} 133.4) 133.8} 134.6) 135.0) 137.8) 138.7} 139.1 3 3:3 
Nonmanufacturing, «| §=6. 123.9 125-1 125.9} 126.8) 128.2} 129.3} 130.7) 132.1 133.4 1.0 41 
White-collar workers... | 125.4) 126.6] 127.6] 1283) 129.9} 131.0) 132.4) 134.1] 135..5 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations | 126.9) 127.8) 129.2} 129.6) 131.2) 132.4) 133.8) 135.5) 136.9 1.0 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations........ 120.9 122.0 122.4 123.1 124.1 125.5 126.4 127.1 128.2 9 3.3 
Service occupations............0+ a 122.0) 122.7) 123.9) 125.5) 126.4) 127.4] 129.7! 130.9] 132.0 8 4.4 
State and local government WOrke’S............:sssssscsseserssssee 127.8} 128.1 130.1 130.9} 131.4) 131.5} 133.6) 134.4) 135.1 5 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 127.9 128.2 130.3 131.1 131.4 131.5 133.7 134.5 135.0 4 27 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.3 128.6 131.1 131.7 131.9 132.0 134.4 135.1 135.5 3 2.7 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 127.7; 128.0) 129.3} 130.2} 131.3; 131.7) 133.1 134.1 135.1 oh 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical wef §=.125.8]} . 126.1 127.7; 129.0} 129.2) 129.5] 131.4) 132.3) 133.0 5 2.9 

ERIO-CONEE WOMKOIS.....vnctetcecssvsverencisdesnavsnccnssnitedsnssnesatnctnbd 126.6} 127.0) 127.9) 128.8} 129.6) 129.8) 131.2} 132.3) 133.1 6 2.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

NEN BIRR ee ca cate Foes Posen oso sap hin Fanastidatpicwod tres acakeash eso} 128.6) 128.9) 131.2) 131.9} 132.1 132.2} 134.7) 135.3] 135.7 3 2.7 

Services excluding schools”... 128.2| 128.7} 130.1] 130.5} 131.2) 131.6] 133.3] 134.4] 135.4 7 3.2 

Health services... 129.3} 129.9] 131.1 131.4) 132.1) 132.6] 133.9) 135.3) 136.3 af 3.2 
Hospitals... 129:1| 129.7) 130.9] 131.3] 131.9) 132.4) 133.7] 135.2] 136.3 8 
Educational service: 128.5} 128.8] 131.3) 132.0} 132.1 132.2| 134.8! 135.3} 135.7 3 
SCHOONS s-coccsasernnciens 128.7) 128.9) 131.4) 132.2} 132.2) 132.3) 134.9] 135.5} 135.8 2 
Elementary and secondary.. 129.3} 129.5] 132.0) 132.4] 132.4) 132.6) 135.3] 135.7) 136.0 2 
Colleges and universities. 4 
Public administration“ 1.0 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
ry 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
Private INGUStry WOFKESS...........0:sscssecessesersersceeserssssenesenseeese 136.6 137.4 138.1 138.6 139.4 140.1 140.8 141.8 142.6 0.6 2.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WYPS-CONGL WOMENS -nipoccnccssscnseccseatssvossvesesceascsnsssecesessrerors 137.7 138.4 139.5 139.7 140.8 141.5 142.0 143.4 144.7 2.8 
BI CONGT WOTKONS «ncn vevvecenncunsesexsnesssvsovscisescncssnssasencarssees 135.2} 136.1 136.2] 137.0} 137.2} 138.0) 138.8) 139.0} 139.1 1 1.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
(BODES =F OGUGHIG scieiccceesvavseniasaveapeictonensasacusbisiccorscsnsrinveoes 138.6 138.8 139.7 139.9 140.9 141.5 141.5 141.5 0 1.1 
Service-producing. 136.2) 137.2} 137.4] 138.5) 139.2} 139.8} 141.4) 142.7 9 3.0 
Manufacturing.... 138.5) 138.8 139.8} 139.9 141.0 141.4 141.7 141.7 0 
Nonmanufacturing... 140.2 8 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Dec.- 


133.5 
132.5 
134.5 
133.3 
133.2 


135.3 
134.7 
135.3 
135.9 
134.9 


135.0 
134.6 
136.9 
133.4 


135.1 
135.3 


128.9 
127.1 
131.2 
128.6 
129.1 


133.0 
132.0 
133.2 
133.5 
132.6 


131.6 
133.0 
133.0 
131.2 


1998 


Percent change 


3 


12 


months | months 
Mar. | ended | ended 


134.0 
132.7 
135.3 
133.6 
133.9 


136.7 
135.9 
136.7 
137.2 
136.3 


136.0 
135.5 
138.3 
135.2 


136.4 
135.9 


129.6 
127.9 
131.8 
129.6 
129.6 


134.5 
133.6 
134.6 
135.1 
134.0 


132.6 
134.0 
134.7 
132.9 


Mar. 


1998 


1996 1997 
Series 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
COMPENSATION ; 
Workers, by bargaining status‘ 

Union... 128.5} 129.7) 130.1) 130.8) 131.0) 131.8) 133.2 
Goods-producing. 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8; 130.0} 131.2 132.3 
Service-producing... 129.0} 130.3} 131.0} 131.7} 131.9} 132.4) 134.0 
Manufacturing......... 128.8 129.8] 129.8 130.6 130.8| 131.7 133.0 
Nonmanufacturing.. 128.0} 129.2} 129.9} 130.4); 130.6) 131.5) 132.9 

Nonunion OTR 128.7 129.7 130.4] 131.8] 132.8 133.9 
Goods-producing. 128.3) 129.4] 130.4) 131.3} 132.0} 133.2) 134.0 
Service-producing 127.3] 128.3} 129.2} 129.9! 131.5) 132.5) 133.7 
Manufacturing 129.3 130.5} 131.7 132.5) 133.1 134.4 135.1 
NOnmManufelCtrings..<cscer-cccnatosnss-cstseversesnsnnnrdupreverscnssboneeeond 127.0} 128.0} 128.9} 129.6) 131.1) 132.2) 133.4 

Workers, by region’ 

128.9} 129.7 130.6) 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 

127.0} 127.8} 128.8 129.7 130.8; 131.5] 132.5 

129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3] 134.7 136.2 

125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan Gr@as ciisinisscavatsocnsusayounctuvarspansonsucwonetercavaunbewessest 128.0] 129.1 130.0} 130.6) 131.7) 132.8) 133.9 
OM Or BG isp inca dihiviy scmanne mexdensunoansne nie Anemnselcoonee neta 127.2| 128.0} 128.7} 130.2} 131.4) 132.4) 133.8 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

122.8 124.2 124.8| 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 

Goods-producing. 121.3} 122.5) 123.2) 123.6) 124.1 125.4] 126.6 
Service-producing 124.8} 126.2 126.8| 127.6 128.2 128.8] 130.4 
Manufacturing wat 1922.9] 123.9] 124.5] 125.2). 125.6] 126.5), . 127.8 
NOMManUfACtting, :xc-sssuvaceonraroxessevetecdacadruntcecervercassemsebescned 122.8) 124.3) 124.9] 125.5} 126.1 127.1 128.6 

Nonunion 124.8] 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 
Goods-producing. 124.9) 126.1 127.3} 128.0} 128.9) 130.2) 131.2 
Service-producing.. 124.6) 125.7 126.6 127.5) 129.1 130.2 131.6 
Manufacturing...... 126.3] 127.5 128.8 129.6) 130.3] 131.7 132.6 
Nonmanufacturing 124.2 125.2) 126.1 127.0 128.5} 129.7 131.1 

Workers, by region’ 
124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 
124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0} 128.5 129.4 130.6 
125.1] 126.2) 126.9) 127.7) 129.0) 130.4) 132.2 
123.3 124.8; 125.8} 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan area: 
Other areas 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 


Scope of survey (in O00's).............:sceeceeeseeeseeeeeeee 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 
With life insurance 
With defined benefit plan...............seeseeeseeeeeneeees 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 

Paid lunch time....... 
Average minutes per day. 
Paid rest time 
Average minutes per day 
Paid funeral leave. 
Average days per occurrence.... 
Paid holidays 
Average days per year. 
Paid personal leave... 
Average days per year. 

Paid vacations........... 

Paid sick leave.......... 
Unpaid maternity leave.. 
Unpaid paternity leave 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................ee000++] 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care..... 
Extended care facilities 
Physical exam 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

SOMICOMOR AGG o-oo us netesrasnecicsneguectescschcttcunesannesos 
Average monthly Contribution.............csccoeeeend 

Family coverage 
Average monthly contribution 


Participants in life insurance plans...................e.064 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. 
Survivor income benefits... 
Retiree protection available... 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans. 
Participants in sickness and accident 
RRS EN ANS ces at cab arn ssicsaspanssnprncapeenerenicsedncshacns 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans......... | 
Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65.. 
Early retirement available............... 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 
Terminal earnings formula................ccceeesseeeeeeed 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans............... 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements 


Other benefits 


Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.................-cscsessseccreeeeeeeeee 
Reimbursement accounts...........-..sssseseesecereeeeees 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


1980 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 

10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
= 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
= 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
= = = 88 85 84 80 83 
* = = 3.2 312 3.3 3.3 3.0 
99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
- 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
= = - = 33 37 37 60 
= = = = 16 18 26 53 
97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
= = 46 66 76 75 81 86 
58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
= = 8 18 28 28 30 42 
26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
- - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
- - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
< = = 10 8 7 6 5 
~ 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 
40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
= = 47 35 26 22 7 6 
53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
os = = 60 45 48 48 49 
a = = 33 36 a 44 43 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


1990 | 1992 1994 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1987 
Scope of survey (in OOO's)............ccccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care... cabtnctenctantatecccweemensehanrel 22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 
With life INSUPANCE...............cceeeeceeeeeeneeecereteeeeeey 20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 
With defined benefit plan.............ceseecseeeneeerereees 6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 11,675 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Palctlunehy Wings ssi eacrca cons oes ean nacewcandamiene 8 9 - 17 1 
Average minutes per day........-...2ecesceseseeeeeereren 37 37 - 34 36 
Peale rOSt time eis connec netic rated aweenvocnnswasealings 48 49 - 58 56 
Average minutes per day.. 27 26 - 29 29 
Paid funeral leave.............++ 47 50 50 56 63 
Average days per occurrence.. ie 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.7 
Pili NONGAYS seis casas aanneays aca vnaugedcssdnesanesinanuears 84 82 82 81 74 
Average days per year’......s.scccssesessesesseseseoeens 9.5 9.2 75 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal leave....... 11 12 13 38 39 
Average days per year.. 2.8 2.6 2.6 Fesat 2.9 
Paid vacations........ 88 88 88 72 67 
Pad SICKIG AVG x0.» ccs ccsenroensemntantescesnescesasacketeereeh 47 53 50 97 95 
UNPSIG SAVE waeeos.ccsiecteryseseeeioteckenretoskarnmeney ita 18 - 57 51 
Unpaid paternity leave............::.ssseeeeeeseeseeeeeeeees 8 7 - 30 33 
Unpaid family leave........-...cssscenssessserecsveceennssney = - 47 - - 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............:0seeeeeeee] 69 A 66 93 93 
Percent of participants with coverage for. 
Home health Gane.....:.:snccsecsensteatesnsnec= ven nnssem ieee 79 80 - 76 82 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - 78 79 
Physical exam 26 28 - 36 36 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage 42 47 52 35 38 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 
Family coverageé..............+ 67 73 76 71 65 
Average monthly contnibutio $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $71.89 $117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans................eeeeee4 64 64 61 85 88 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance 78 76 79 67 67 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 2 1 1 
Retiree protection available............0..:::eceeseeeeeeey 19 25 20 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability i 
IASUFANCS PIANS 2 2. ohn escctietenen aacenaanvancyterawsiwenkincs 19 23 20 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUFANCE PlANSireke wank nonacaterePeanenatennd weccroeseehs 6 26 26 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.........| 20 22 15 93 90 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.............sceseseeeeee 54 50 - 92 89 
Early retirement available................ 95 95 - 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 7 4 - 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula... ox 58 54 = 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 49 46 - 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans............... 31 33 34 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements 17 24 23 28 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.............sccsssencerescstseseeees 
Reimbursement ACCOUMS...........:cceeceeneeeeeeeseeaees 


12,466 


11,219 
11,095 
10,845 


$139.23 
89 


12,907 
11,192 


11,194 
11,708 


47 
$30.20 
71 
$149.70 


87 
64 

4 
46 


30 


21 


91 


92 
87 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involvin 


1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 


1997 1998 
Measure + 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? 
ol te 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........:1cseeeeeeee 1 6 6 0 3 2 6 3 1 0 1 
In effect during Period... 38 38 6 4 4 ts 12 3 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 273 339 4.3 0 20 55.8 16.9 .0 30.8 184.5 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 
In effect during period (in thousands), 275 351 16.3 9.9 10.1 60.6 60.5 12.0 41.5} 189.3 30.3 8.6 11.41 2.2 8.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)..............0+0++ 
Percent of estimated working time... 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement ot idleness as a percentage ot the total time worked is tound in" 'Total economy' measures ot strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


P = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series Se SS | 
1996 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
EATER Peete erp teren orn eocccu. once rece reece receo-eore rece 


Cereals and bakery products.... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs....... 
Dairy and related products | 
Fruits and vegetables............ 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 
Other foods at home. 
Sugar and sweets.. 
Fats and oils... 
Other foods 
Other miscellaneous foods’. 
Food away from home' 
Other food away from home’. 
Alcoholic beverages 
Housing.... 
Shelter... 
Rent of primary residence..... 


Lodging away from home” Ponvacret youn Zortceerrermeecarl 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 


Tenants' and household insurance '* 
Fuels and utilities 


Fuel oil and other fuels. 

Gas (piped) and electricity 
Household furnishings and operations........... 
Apparel 
Men's and boys' apparel. 
Women's and girls’ ADParel........scecseeseeeresens 


Infants' and toddlers' apparel’ “3 
Footwear. 
Transportation. 
Private transportation... 


New and used motor vehicles’. 
New vehicles..... 


Used cars and trucks 
Motor fuel... 


Gasoline (all types)... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 

Public transportation 
Medical Care..........00 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services....... 
Professional services........ 
Hospital and related services... 


Recraationss ask went senatemeeeca notice 
Video and audio"? 
Education and communication® 


Education” 
Educational books and supplies... 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 


Communication? ......sssssssssssssssssssssssssesesseeseeee 
; ; ; Herc} 

Information and information processing ".... 

Se 

Telephone S@rviCeS "........cceccescesceseescenerees 
Information and information processing 

other than teleohone services *..........---- 

Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment'* 

Other goods and services... a 

Tobacco and SMOKING PFOGUCtS.........ssereeceecers 


Personal care’ 
Personal care products’ a5 


ware 
Personal care services 
Miscellaneous personal services... 
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161.9 
159.8 
159.4 
160.0 
179.7 
147.5 
147.7 
193.8 


134.8 
149.1 
149.6 
141.5 
164.2 
100.4 
159.6 
100.4 
165.0 
158.8 
180.1 
169.9 
109.3 
185.5 
100.2 
127.4 
112.8 

95.2 
119.7 
126.1 
131.9 
130.8 
124.3 
123.1 
126.6 
142.1 
138.4 
100.2 
144.4 
148.4 

94.1 

93.5 
101.4 
165.5 
191.2 
239.3 
218.4 
244.2 
219.7 
285.2 
100.7 
101.2 

99.8 
100.4 
246.9 
289.2 

99.2 

99.1 
100.0 


44.3 


91.3 
233.1 


162.2 
160.1 
159.7 
160.2 
179.6 
147.2 
148.4 
196.1 


134.2 
149.5 
150.8 
142.2 
164.3 
101.5 
159.9 
100.3 
165.1 
159.2 
180.8 
170.3 
111.2 
185.9 
100.3 
127.1 
112.5 

94.4 
119.4 
126.3 
134.9 
133.6 
129.9 
124.4 
126.5 
141.4 
137.5 
100.1 
144.4 
147.3 

90.9 

90.3 
101.2 
165.7 
193.7 
239.8 
218.5 
244.8 
220.4 
285.2 
101.0 
101.4 

99.9 
100.5 
247.5 
289.5 

99.3 

99.3 
100.4 


43.4 


88.7 
232.4 


162.5 
160.2 
159.8 
160.2 
180.2 
146.3 
148.5 
197.5 


133.9 
149.6 
150.1 
140.7 
165.0 
101.7 
160.2 
100.6 
165.2 
159.5 
181.0 
170.7 
110.2 
186.4 
100.4 
127.0 
112.3 

92.8 
119.4 
127.0 
135.8 
133.4 
130.9 
126.6 
127.9 
141.5 
137.7 
100.1 
144.3 
148.2 

91.7 

91.1 
100.5 
165.7 
193.4 
240.7 
220.2 
245.4 
221.1 
285.6 
101.1 
101.4 

99.9 
100.7 
248.8 
290.0 

99.3 

99.2 
100.5 


42.8 


86.6 
234.7 


162.8 
160.7 
160.3 
160.7 
180.5 
146.2 
148.1 
203.9 


132.9 
149.3 
149.5 
141.2 
164.7 
101.4 
160.6 
100.6 
165.2 
159.7 
181.2 
171.1 
108.7 
186.8 

99.6 
127.9 
113.2 

91.8 
120.5 
126.6 
135.3 
133.5 
129.7 
126.9 
128.3 
142.0 
138.4 

99.9 
143.3 
150.0 

94.7 

94.2 
100.6 
165.9 
190.4 
241.4 
221.5 
245.9 
221.7 
285.6 
101.0 
101.2 
100.1 
100.9 
248.9 
290.5 

99.4 

99.3 
101.1 


41.5 


82.7 
236.7 


| 


| 28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


| [1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Awe Annual average 1997 1998 
ves 1996 1997 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Commodity and service group: laa 
Commodities... 139.9 141.8] 142.1) 141.5] 141.0] 141.4] 142.1] 142.4] 142.3] 141.7] 141.6] 141.5] 141.5] 142.0] 142.3 
Food and beverages... 153.7 157.7| 157.1) 157.1] 157.5} 158.1] 158.4] 158.7] 158.9} 159.1] 160.3] 159.8] 160.1] 160.2] 160.7 
Commodities less food and beverages... 131.5 132.2} 132.9) 132.0] 131.0] 131.3] 132.2) 132.5} 132.2} 131.2] 130.5] 130.5] 130.4] 131.0] 131.3 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 133.0 134.6] 135.4) 134.2] 132.9] 133.8] 135.5] 135.8} 135.3] 133.5] 132.0] 132.1] 132.1] 133.0] 134.0 
Apparel ...... 131.7 132.9} 135.3] 132.4] 130.2} 130.0] 133.0) 134.9} 134.7; 131.6] 129.8} 131.9] 134.9] 135.8] 135.3 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel.. 138.6 140.6] 140.4) 140.1] 139.3] 140.8] 141.9] 141.3] 140.6] 139.5] 138.1] 137.2] 135.6] 136.6] 138.4 
Durables.......... 129.4 128.7} 129.4) 129.0] 128.3] 127.7/ 127.6] 127.8} 127.9} 128.0] 128.2} 128.2] 128.0] 128.1] 127.6 
Services 174.1 179.4] 178.4) 179.3} 180.1} 180.3} 180.6] 181.0] 181.0] 181.0} 181.8] 182.4] 182.9) 183.2] 183.4 
Rent of shelter’... 178.0 183.4] 182.4) 183.1] 184.1} 184.7} 184.4] 185.0] 185.0] 185.3} 186.5] 187.5} 188.1] 188.4) 188.6 
Transporatation services 180.5 185.0} 184.9] 184.5) 185.6] 184.3} 184.7) 186.9} 186.2} 186.0} 187.1] 187.9] 188.4] 188.3] 187.8 
Other services 201.4 209.6} 208.0} 208.8} 209.1] 210.7) 212.2} 212.7) 212.7) 213.1] 213.7] 214.4] 215.1] 215.6] 216.1 
Special indexes: 
All items less food... 157.5 161.1] 160.7} 161.0} 161.1] 161.3} 161.8] 162.2] 162.1] 161.8] 161.9] 162.3} 162.6] 163.0] 163.3 
All items less shelter... 152.8 455.9| 155.7} 155.7) 155.6] 155.9! 156.6} 156.9] 156.8} 156.4] 156.4) 156.4] 156.5) 156.9] 157.3 
All items less medical care. 152.8 15673)) 9155.9) 156.1), 56:3] 156.6) 157.1) 157.4] 157.3] 157.0) 157.3) |157.5| 157.8] 158.1) 158.4 
Commodities less food... 132.6 4133/4) 134:1) 183:3| _ 132.3] 132.6] 133.5] 133.8) 133.5} 132.6] 131.9] 131.9] 131.8] 132.4) 132.7 
Nondurables less food... 134.5 186:3)) 13710), 13519} -134:7| 185.5} 137.2] 197.4] 137.0} 135:3] 188:9] 134.1] 134.1) 185.0) 135.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 139.5 141.8] 141.7] 141.4) 140.8} 142.1] 143.0) 142.5} 141.9] 141.0] 139.8] 138.9] 137.5} 138.4) 140.1 
Nondurables..... 143.5 146.4) 146.4) 145.8} 145.4| 146.1] 147.1] 147.4] 147.3] 146.5} 146.2] 146.1] 146.2] 146.7) 147.5 
t Services less rent of shelter’. 182.5 188.1; 186.9] 188.1] 188.8} 188.7] 189.5) 189.8} 189.8] 189.5} 189.9] 190.1] 190.6} 190.8) 191.1 
tl Services less medical care services.. 168.7 173.9] 172.8] 173.8} 174.6] 174.8] 175.1] 175.5] 175.4) 175.4] 176.1] 176.6} 177.2} 177.4] 177.6 
BI BOOY 5 -scessspassizsepsscese 110.1 111.5} 109.9} 112.3) 111.4) 112.5} 113.9} 111.5] 110.7} 108.4] 105.9} 103.2] 101.6) 101.9} 103.8 
All items less energy.. 163.1 167.1] 166.8] 166.7] 167.0] 167.3} 167.6] 168.3} 168.3] 168.3} 169.0] 169.6] 170.1] 170.4) 170.5 
All items less food and energy... 165.6 169.5} 169.3} 169.2} 169.5] 169.6} 170.0] 170.8] 170.8} 170.7) 171.2} 172.1] 172.6} 173.0] 173.1 
Commodities less food and energy. 141.3 142.3} 143.3} 142.2) 141.5] 141.2} 142.0] 142.7] 142.8} 142.1] 142.0] 142.7] 143.1] 143.8] 143.6 
Energy commodities... 105.7 105.7} 105.3] 105.2} 103.1} 106.2) 107.7|/ 105.7} 103.9] 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 
Services less energy..... 179.4 185.0| 184.1] 184.6] 185.4| 185.8} 186.0} 186.7] 186.7} 186.9] 187.9} 188.8] 189.4) 189.7} 189.8 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
_ WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
BRCM eayh Seni eegrassecustpssecdscsasosazsasdespoavessseoni 154.1 157.6) 157.2) 157.4) 157.5) 157.8; 158.3) 158.5) 158.5) 158.2! 158.4] 158.5) 158.7] 169.1) 159.5 
Food and beverages... 153.2 157.2| 156.6] 156.6] 157.0} 157.6] 157.8] 158.1] 158.3} 158.5] 159.6) 159.2) 159.4) 159.5] 159.9 
®|| Food... 152.8 156.8) 156.1] 156.1] 156.6} 157.1) 157.4) 157.7] 157.9} 158.1) 159.3] 158.8} 159.1) 159.1] 159.6 
| Food at home.... 153.5 157.2| 156.6] 156.5} 156.9} 157.6) 157.7|/ 158.0] 158.1} 158.2] 159.9] 1589] 159.2) 159.1] 159.6 
Cereals and bakery products.. 173.6} 177.3] 176.7] 177.9] 177.9] 178.2} 177.7] 178.0] 177.8] 178.1] 178.8] 179.4} 179.3] 179.9] 180.3 
1 | Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 144.5 148.2| 147.4] 147.5| 148.0] 148.8} 148.7) 148.5} 149.0} 148.0] 148.0} 147.2) 146.9] 146.0] 145.8 
Dairy and related products’... 141.9 145.2| 145.1] 143.8] 143.0] 143.0] 143.2) 145.5} 146.8] 147.5] 147.9] 147.4) 148.1) 148.2] 147.8 
y Fruits and vegetables........... 183.1 186.6] 185.4] 183.1] 184.0] 186.9} 187.5) 187.7} 188.4} 190.0] 200.9} 192.4) 194.8] 196.3] 202.8 
| Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
| materials. 128.1 132.3] 132.4] 133.6] 134.9] 135.2} 135.2) 135.2} 133.3) 131.7] 132.9] 133.6] 133.1] 132.7] 131.6 
' Other foods at home.. 142.6 146.8} 146.6] 147.2] 147.9] 148.0] 148.2] 148.4] 147.0) 147.1] 148.1] 148.5] 148.9] 148.9] 148.7 
j Sugar and sweets. 143.6 147.7| 147.9] 148.1] 149.2] 147.8] 148.4] 148.0] 147.3) 147.7] 150.2] 149.5) 151.0} 150.0) 149.4 
} Fats and oils.. 140.3 141.4) 141.7] 141.3] 141.1] 1414.2] 141.7] 141.4) 140.2} 140.0] 140.4) 141.4] 141.9] 140.4) 141.1 
; Other foods... 156.0 161.1] 160.3) 160.9] 161.2} 161.6] 161.8] 162.3} 161.3] 162.7] 163.6) 164.1] 164.3] 165.0] 164.6 
: Other miscellaneous foods"... - - ~ ~ - - - - -| 100.0} 100.5) 100.5} 101.8] 101.7) 101.5 
Food away from home’ 152.6 157.0} 156.2) 156.6] 157.1] 157.4] 157.8) 158.2} 158.6) 159.0} 159.3) 159.6} 159.9) 160.2) 160.6 
Other food away from home’... - - = = = = = = -| 100.0] 100.1] 100.3} 100.3] 100.6} 100.6 
Alcoholic beverages 157.9 162.1; 162.2) 162.1] 162.2} 162.5) 162.6] 162.8] 162.8) 163.1] 163.6] 163.9} 164.0) 164.2} 164.1 
Housing...... 149.6 153.4] 152.6] 153.6] 154.1] 154.2) 154.4] 154.4] 154.5} 154.4) 154.8) 155.1] 155.5) 155.8} 156.1 
Shelter... 166.2 171.2] 170.3) 170.9] 171.7) 172.8] 172.2] 172.7] 172.8) 173.1] 173.9] 174.6] 175.2) 175.5) 175.7 
Rent of primary residence. 161.6 166.3| 165.6] 166.0] 166.5} 167.0] 167.5] 167.9] 168.4) 1688] 169.2; 169.6} 170.0} 170.3} 170.8 
Lodging away from home” BLS Seca reee ca re eee = — = = - - - - -| 100.0] 104.8} 108.6} 110.8} 110.3) 108.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 161.2 165.8} 164.9] 165.4| 166.0] 166.5) 167.0] 167.4] 167.9] 168.3] 168.7) 169.1] 169.5} 169.9} 170.2 
Tenants’ and household insurance’™.... - - - - - - - - -| 100.0} 100.4} 100.2} 100.5) 100.5) 99.7 
Fuels and utilities 127.2 130.5] 128.7} 131.7] 131.9] 131.2] 131.9] 130.6] 130.9] 129.7] 128.6] 127.1] 126.9} 126.9] 127.9 
114.7 Hilisal eed 4er | IOC IO ete. tie 119.81) ATE. Bpe417.3)— S11S.2)0 113:9) 1122/4119) 1191-8] 112:9 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 99.0 99.6} 100.0 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 95.1 94.5 93.1 92.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.6 124.6| 121.5] 127.0] 127.3] 126.2| 127.6] 124.6) 124.9] 122.4) 121.0] 119.2) 118.9) 118.9] 120.2 
Household furnishings and operations... 123.2 123.9] 124.3] 124.2] 124.1] 123.7) 123.9] 123.9] 123.7) 123.6] 124.1] 124.7) 125.0] 125.6} 125.2 
Apparel 130.9 132.1] 134.7] 131.8] 129.8] 129.4) 132.1] 133.9] 133.6} 130.3) 128.7} 130.4) 133.0} 134.0) 133.7 
Men's and boys' apparel... 127.4 129.9] 131.7] 128.8] 128.0] 128.8) 131.2] 132.4] 132.7) 130.7] 129.4] 130.1] 132.8} 132.9) 133.1 
Women's and girls' apparel..... 123.6 124.9] 129.0] 124.8] 120.6] 119.6] 124.6] 126.8) 127.0) 121.5) 1185} 122.3) 127.3) 128.3) 127.4 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel 130.8 130.1} 134.9] 133.8] 132.0] 128.4) 128.3) 127.7] 127.1) 126.5} 125.3] 123.1] 124.5} 126.9) 127.4 
Footwear...... 127.6 128.5} 130.1] 127.2} 126.8] 127.3) 128.3] 131.8] 130.4) 129.2} 128.4) 127.4) 127.1) 128.4] 129.0 
Transportation... 142.8 143.6 143.8] 143.4] 142.9] 143.3] 143.6] 143.6] 143.1] 142.4) 141.7) 140.9) 140.1] 140.3) 141.1 
Private transportation... 140.7 141.3] 141.5} 141.1] 140.4] 141.1] 141.4) 141.1] 140.8] 140.1] 139.3) 138.4) 137.4] 137.7) 138.6 
New and used motor vehicles” - -| 101.5] 100.9} 100.2 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.9! 100.0} 100.1) 100.2} 100.0) 100.1) 100.1 
New vehicles 144.7 145.5| 145.9] 145.4] 144.9] 144.3] 144.0] 144.7) 145.1] 145.3] 145.6) 145.5) 145.6) 145.5) 144.5 
Used cars and trucks’. 158.2 152.6 155.3] 153.3} 151.4] 149.9] 149.7] 149.4] 149.2) 149.5} 149.7] 149.9} 148.8] 149.5] 151.3 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 


Series oe 
i | 1996 1997 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Motor fuel... 106.3 106.2} 105.7) 105.9} 104.0} 107.7} 109.2} 106.6) 104.4) 101:7 97.6 94.1 91.0 91.9 95. 

it Gasoline (all types). 105.9 105.8} 105.2} 105.5} 103.6} 107.6} 109.2} 106.3)-..104.0) 101.2 97.1 93.6 90.5 91.3 . 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment....... 101.3 101.0} 100.7}- 100.8} 101.5} 101.0} 100.8; 100.6} 100.7) 100.8} 100.7} 100.9} 100.7 99.9 99. 

| Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 159.3 163.7} 163.2) 163.7] 164.0} 164.2} 164.5] 164.9) 165.1 165.7} 166.0} 166.5} 166.7} 166.8} 167. 
ih | Public transportation... 179.6 184.2} 185.2} 184.0} 186.2} 181.6) 183.5; 187.8} 183.9} 182.5) 184.7) 187.9} 190.2} 190.1} 187. 
Medical care: 227.6 234.0/ 233.6] 233.8) 234.2} 2346) 234.7) 235.2} 235.8} 236.5] 237.4) 238.7) 239.1; 239.9) 240. 

i | Medical care commodities 207.8 212.6; 212.9) 213.4) 213.8] 212:5) 212.5) 9212.9) 213.1) 214.1) 214.7) 9218.4) “25/5 igaaitee een 
| Medical care services... 232.1 238.8; 238.2} 238.4) 238.9) 239.5} 239.7) 240.3} 240.8} 241.6} 242.5) 244.0) 244.5) 245.1) 245. 
Professional services. . 209.5 216.7) 216.5) 216.8] 217.2) 217.7] » 217.8). -'218.1| 218.5) 218.9} 219.8) 221.0] (221.8) ~222;5) se223% 

Hospital and related services..... 266.5 274.7| 273.6} 273.6} 274.4) 275.2} 275.6) 276.4) 277.4) 278.7| 279.6] 281.4) 281.4) 281.7) 281. 

- - 99.4 99.8 99.8} 100.1; 100.0} 100.1 100.0} 100.0} 100.3} 100.7} 101.0} 101.0} 100: 
- - 98.9 99.5} 100.0] 100.0 9.9 99.9; 100.3} 100.0} 100.5} 101.2} 101.4) 101.4] 101. 


Video and audio". 


Edlicctiontanel communicator: ie = -| 97.8] 97.9} 98.1] 98.5} 99.7] 99.9} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 99.8} 100.0] 100.1} 100. 
Education® be = -| 95.7} 959] 962] 97.6] 99.6! 99.8] 99.9] 100.0] 100.3] 100.4] 100.5} 100.7] 100. 
Educational books and supplies...........:0 228.2 240.4) 237.5) 239.6) 240.1 241.9) 243.9) 244,7| 244.7) 245.2) 247.5) 249.4) 250.0] 251.2} 251. 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care.....| 261.0 274.6} 270.3) 270.6) 271.4) 275.7) 281.5] 282.1 282.3) 282.7) 283.5} 283.5} 283.9) 284.4) 284: 
ni Communication! OTM Machete Ve) es) = - 100.5 100.7 100.6 99.7 99.8 9.9 100.1 100.0 9.7 99.3 99.5 99.5 99. 
| Information and information processing’ 4 ma - 100.5 100.7 100.7 99.7 9.8 VO 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.3 99.5 99.5 99. 
Telephone services!” ..eesnessssssneeeseseee - - - - - - - = -| 100.0} 99.9} 100.0} 100.4) 100.5] 101. 
IK Information and information processing 
Stier then tolachonasanicesueeeen 57.7| 51.1] 518] 509} 50.1} 49.3/ 49.5] 50.1] 49.3] 48.9] 47.7) 45.8) 44.8] 44.1] 42. 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’* e - - - - - - - - -| 100.0} 966} 91.1] 88.3] 86.0) 81, 
Other goods and services ool 212.2 221.6) 220.2} 219.9) 220.3] 222.1 224,.6| 226.1 226.7| 226.9) 228.2} 230.6; 229.3) 232.3) 234: 
Tobacco and smoking Products..........cesseseenes 232.5 243.3) 243.4] 240.9) 241.7) 243.0} 246.1) 249.9) 250.5) 250.9] 253.6) 261.1] 253.7; 263.6] 270. 


150.1 152.6) 152.6} 152.7} 152.4] 152.4; 152.6} 153.3} 154.3) 153.9} 154.5} 155.0] 155.5) 155.9) 156. 
145.0 145.1 45.0} 145.0} 144.6} 144.4) 144.7} 145.4) 147.1) 146.1 147.0} 147.6] 148.2| 148.4) 150. 
156.6 162.5} 162.4; 162.7) 162.6) 162.8) 163.0} 163.5) 163.7) 164.1 164.5} 164.5) 164.9) 165.5) 165. 
214.7 225.2| 224.6] 225.4) 225.6) 227.2) 227.3) 227.7) 228.3) 228.9} 229.8); 231.1) 231.7) 232.5) 233: 


Personal care’....... i 
Personal care products .. 
Personal care services’ 
Miscellaneous personal services.. 

Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 

Food and beverages...... 

Commodities less food and beverages............. 
Nondurables less food and beverages........... 


139.9 141.8 42.1 141.5] 141.0] 141.4) 142.1 142.3} 142.1} 141.6] 141.4) 141.3) 141.1) 141.6] 142. 
153.2 157.2} 156.6] 156.6] 157.0} 157.6} 157.8] 158.1 158.3} 158.5] 159.6} 159.2} 159.4! 159.5} 159. 
131.8 132.4} 133.2} 132.3] 131.3) 131.6) 132.5] 132.7) 132.3] 131.3} 130.5} 130.5) 130.1) 130.9) 1381. 
132.8 134.5} 135.3) 134.1) 132.9) 133.9] 135.5} 135.7} 135.1] = 133.1 131.5} 131.5] 131.2] 132.3) 133, 


APPA Niecy s.n.-usereoune-cxcouasecoosecnessapuctrems even saan 130.9 132.1 134.7) 131.8] 129.8) 129.4) 132.1 133.9] 133.6} 130.3} 128.7} 130.4] 133.0} 134.0} 133. 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
il and apparel 138.3 140.4 40.2} 139.9) 139.1 140.8; 141.9} 141.2} 140.5) 139.3) 137.6) 136.7} 134.8} 136.0] 138. 
Durables........ 129.2 128.4) 129.2) 128.6) 128.0) 127.4); 127.2) 127.3) 127.3] 127.5] 127.7) 127.7| 127.5) 127-6) 127; 
’ Services............ 174.1 1765)" V75i8]" 764 17 7a Wray Vig!  Weo!” TSA 178.2) 178.7) 179.1 179.6} 179.9} 180. 
: Rent of shelter’. 159.9 164.7) 163.9) 164.5} 165.3} 165.8) 165.8} 166.2} 166.3} 166.6) 167.4) 168.1 168.6; 169.0] 169. 


Transporatation services... 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food........ 
All items less shelter. 
All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food. 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 
Nondurables. 


178.3 182.6) - 182.4) 182.0} 182.9) 182.1} 182.3} 184.2) 184.0) 183.9] 184.9} 185.3) 185.8) 185.7) 185. 
198.1 206.4; 205.0) 205.7) 205.9) 207.4; 209.0} 209.4) 209.5) 209.9) 210.5) 211.2) 211.9) 212.4) 213: 


154.3 157.6} 157.3] 157.5} 157.5} 157.8} 158.4] 158.6) 158.5) 158.1 158.1 158.4} 158.5} 159.0] 159. 
151.0 154.0} 153.8} 153.8] 153.6] 153.9) 154.6} 154.8) 154.7) 154.2} 154.2] 154.1 154.2} 154.6) 155. 
150.7 154.0} 153.6] 153.8; 153.8) 154.2) 154.7] 154.9) 154.9) 154.5} 154.7] 154.8) 154.9) 155.3) 156. 
132.8 133.6] 134.4) 133.5} 132.5} 132.9) 133.7} 133.9} 133.5] 132.5} 131.8} 131.8] 131.5} 132.2] 132. 
134.3 136.2) 136.9} 135.8] 134.7) 135.6} 137.1 137.3} 136.7} 135.0] 133.5} 133.5} 133.2) 134.2} 135: 
139.3 141.6} 141.4) 141.1 40.4) 141.9; 142.9} 142.4) 141.7} 140.7} 139.2} 138.3) 136.6) 137.8} 139. 
143.3 146.2} 146.2; 145.7} 145.3) 146.0} 147.0 
162.7 167.6} 166.5) 167.7) 168.2} 168.2) 1688 
166.2 WAZ 7OF W1 171.8] 172.0} 172.4 
109.8 111.1 109.5) 111.8 10.8) 112.2) 113.5 
160.4 164.1 163.9] 163.8] 164.0) 164.2|' 164.6 
162.3 166.0} 165.9) 165.8 65.9} 166.0} 166.5 
140.9 141.9) 142.9] 141.8) 141.1 140.8; 141.5 
105.9 105.9} 105.5) 105.5) 103.4) 106.7) 108.1 


176.8 182.2 181.4) 181.9 182.6 183.0 183.3 
’ Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


Services less medical care services. 
EnOMOY. sista cconaetee 
All items less energy........ 
All items less food and energy..... 
Commodities less food and energy... 
Energy commodities... 
Services less energy.... 


NoTe: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


All Urban Consumers 


Area sched- 1997 
Jan. 
U.S. city average. 
Region and area size” 

DOCH REMC SIP SADA essa e esa soins so viiFast gases nc enintaivan dasnesavk st scenwes M 167.1] 166.8) 168.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............:cccseseeecseteeeeeeeened M 167.7| 167.5] 169.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°... M 100.7) 100.3] 101.6 

M 156.1} 156.3) 157.6 

Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 156.9} 157.0) 158.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°... M 100.3} 100.5} 101.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 152.1) 162.2| 152.9 
South urban........ M 156.7} 156.6] 157.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 155.7} 155.5) 156.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 101.1} 101.0} 101.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 156.1] 156.0} 157.5 

AU GIS LIES AIN, dacaew etree ee etary cat tnecensaecSinxbccconcvnsaneharsevencdsavevizes M 161.1) 161.1} 163.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 161.2| 161.1] 163.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 101.4) 101.5} 102.3 

Size classes: 

M 144.5} 144.5] 146.0 

M 100.9) 100.9] 101.6 

M 156.5} 156.4] 157.7 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI............sesssseceeseseeeeees M 160.9] 161.1] 162.8 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA............:06008 M 159.9] 159.5] 161.0 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. M 170.2} 169.9] 172.1 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT.................0.4 1 -| 166.7| 171.2 

Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 -| 155.6] 158.2 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 150.6 -| 152.1 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" ...ccsssssscssssssssesee 1 -| 100.5) 101.0 

Atlanta, GA 2 - - - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI | 2 156.0 - - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........::sccccsesseeeeeeeeeeee 2 145.2 - - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL............-scssccccscssssssssssssessvenne 2 -| 157.9 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.. al 2 166.0) 166.0 - 

San Francisco—-Oakland-San Jose, CA.. 2 159.6} 159.8 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.... 2 


’ Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


Urban Wage Earners 
1998 1997 1998 

Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May Apr. | May | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
162.2 162.5 162.8} 157.2] 157.2| 158.4] 158.5] 158.7) 159.1} 159.5 
169.1] 169.3) 169.5] 169.4] 164.4] 164.1) 165.7] 165.9] 166.0} 166.3] 166.4 
170.1] 170.2] 170.2] 170.2] 163.9) 163.8] 165.4] 165.8] 165.8} 166.0] 166.1 
101.4] 101.7] 102.1] 101.8] 100.6] 100.3) 101.3] 101.1] 101.3} 101.5} 101.5 
158.0} 158.4) 159.0) 159.4] 152.6] 152.8] 153.9) 154.2] 154.4] 155.0] 155.6 
158.9; 159.5] 160.1) 160.5] 152.6] 152.7] 153.9] 154.2} 154.7] 155.4] 155.9 
101.6] 101.6) 101.9) 102.3) 100.1) 100.4] 101.1] 101.4] 101.3} 101.7} 102.1 
152.7| 152.9] 153.2] 153.4] 150.0] 150.2) 150.9] 150.8} 150.7} 150.9} 151.3 
157.8] 158.2) 158.5] 158.8] 155.1) 155.1] 155.8] 155.7} 156.0] 156.4] 156.7 
156.7] 157.2} 157.6] 157.7) 153.6} 153.6] 154.4) 154.3] 154.7] 155.1) 155.3 
101.6] 101.8) 102.0) 102.2] 100.9] 100.9] 101.2} 101.1} 101.3} 101.5} 101.8 
157.9] 158.4] 159.1] 159.3] 156.3) 156.3] 157.6] 158.0] 158.2} 159.1} 159.6 
163.2] 163.3) 163.6] 164.3] 157.8] 157.8] 159.4] 159.4} 159.4] 159.6] 160.3 
163.6] 163.8) 164.2] 165.0] 156.2] 156.1] 158.0) 158.0] 158.1} 158.5} 159.4 
102.3} 102.3} 102.2) 102.4 101.4) 101.5} 102.2] 102.2} 102.1} 102.0) 102.2 
146.4] 146.6] 147.0] 147.3] 143.4] 143.3] 144.6] 144.8] 145.0] 145.4] 145.8 
101.7) 101.8) 102.0] 102.2} 100.7] 100.7] 101.3] 101.3} 101.4} 101.6} 101.9 
157.8] 158.1] 158.5] 158.8) 155.6] 155.6] 156.7] 156.8} 156.8} 157.3} 157.8 
163.1] 164.1] 164.8) 165.6] 155.3} 155.5} 157.3] 157.4] 158.3] 159.0) 159.9 
161.1] 161.4) 161.8] 162.3) 154.3] 154.0] 155.1] 155.0] 155.1] 155.6] 156.2 
172.7) 173.0] 173.0] 173.0] 166.1] 166.0] 167.7] 168.2} 168.2} 168.5] 168.6 
-| 171.3 -| 170.9 -| 165.6} 169.3 -| 169.3 -| 168.9 
-| 158.6 -| 159.2 -| 147.8} 150.0 -| 150.1 -| 151.2 
-| 153.0 -| 153.0} 150.4 -| 152.2 -| 152.8 -| 152.8 
-| 101.6 -| 101.5 -| 100.5} 100.8 -| 101.3 -| 101.3 
159.5 -| 160.8 - - - -| 156.6 -| 157.7 - 
158.5 -| 159.1 -| 151.0 - -| 152.9 -| 153.5 - 
146.1 -| 146.3 -| 144.1 - -| 144.7 -| 144.8 - 
160.2 -| 160.2 - -| 155.6 -| 157.3 -| 157.4 - 
167.0 -| 167.1 -| 165.1} 165.2 -| 166.1 -| 166.5 - 
163.2 -| 164.6 -| 156.7} 156.8 -| 159.6 -| 160.8 - 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FE 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
i All items: 
Index...... 156.9 160.5 
iN POVOOME CHEINGE castecscccenssouanteptecccecescvonssusnmsedess pues 3.0 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
WAG sc cccatesberseraren seen cost mwnnracetsh ccuasecencwananmeraseauaitene 153.7 157.7 
i] POTGOICIVAINGGissacses-vssccvasessercccanduevertvenenspcceneeesad 3.2 2.6 
Housing: 
152.8 156.8 
MH | 2.9 2.6 
131.7 132.9 
POICONE CHANGE io. fo avenceicatusaniessaprensncapecodvanvssaserned -0.2 9 
Transportation: 
114.1 143.0 144.3 
5.0 2.8 0.9 
149.3 228.2 234.6 
Percent change... rae 3.5 2.8 
Other goods and services: 
UNCON vivesonasvex-noapanceie 147.7 215.4 224.8 
Percent change 7.8 4.4 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 


All items: 
HAGOX Csciscpsevscusevsac away weoteltswacesveraderkueetsesseanebenextccd 
POPGONE CREINQO ions os ccsnnocnsccxsencpontman~ scesvinae scum nensy 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping | 
1996 s 1997 { May fee July oe Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May 
Ta) SS 
Finished goods...... 131.3 131.8 131.6 131.6 131.3 131.7 131.8 132.3 131.7 131.1 130.3 130.1 129.7 130.0 130.4 
Finished consumer goods. 129.5 130.2 | 130.0 130.0 | 129.7] 130.3 130.5 | 130.7 130.1 129.4) 128.3] 128.1 127.6 | 127.9} 128.6 
Finished consumer foods... 133.6 134.5 | 135.2 134.0] 134.0 134.9 | 134.7] 135.1 134.6 134.4 | 133.1 133.6 | 133.3) 133.6] 133.5 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 127.6 128.2 127.6 128.1 127.6 128.1 128.6 128.7 128.0 127.2 126.1 125.5 124.9 125.3 126.4 
Nondurable goods less food 123.3 124.3 123.5 124.4 124.1 124.8 125.8 124.6 123.9 123.0 121.5 120.6 119.9 120.5 122.4 
Durable goods........ 134.2 133.7 133.6 133.4 132.4 132.3 131.4 134.7 134.1 133.4 133.4 133.5 133.3 133.2 132.0 
Capital equipment... 138.3 138.2 138.1 138.1 137.8 137.7 137.2 138.5 138.3 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.8 137.3 
intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components............+..++++- 125.7 125.6 | 125.4] 1258] 1255] 1258] 126.0] 125.5] 125.5] 125.0] 1242] 1240] 1233] 1233] 123.4 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing... a 128.6 128.3 | 128.4] 128.3 128.2 128.3 128.3 128.0 128.2 128.0 | 127.5) 127.5 127.0 127.0 | 126.8 
Materials for food manufacturing le 125.3 123.2 | 123.9 122.7 | 122.3 122.9 123.1 122.4 | 124.2 123.2 119.9 | 122.1 121.1 121.8 | 123.7 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.6 129.1 129.0 129.3 129.7 129.8 129.9 130.0 130.2 129.9 129.5 128.7 128.4 128.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 131.3 132.8 133.4 133.7 133.2 133.2 133.0 132.3 132.1 131.4 130.5 130.7 130.0 130.0 129.2 
Components for manufacturing............... + 126.9 126.4 126.5 126.4 126.4 126.2 126.2 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 125.9 125.9 
Materials and components 
for construction. 143.6 146.5 147.2 147.0 147.2 147.1 146.8 146.4 146.6 146.4 146.3 146.7 146.6 147.0 147.0 
90.0 89.3 87.2 89.8 88.9 90.0 91.0 89.1 88.3 86.1 83.3 82.0 79.8 80.1 81.1 
141.1 136.0 134.6 134.2 134.1 133.4 135.4 136.4 138.1 139.9 141.4 140.8 142.1 141.6 141.8 
135.9 135.9 | 136.2 136.0] 135.9] 135.8] 136.2 135.8 136.1 136.0 | 135.5 | 135.2 135.0 134.8 | 134.8 
113.8 111.1 110.4 107.1 107.1 107.5 108.5 112.7 114.7 107.8 101.7 100.4 99.2 100.0 100.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 121.5 112.2 117.4 111.3 112.0 111.6 110.6 110.1 110.4 109.0 105.5 105.1 106.6 106.2 106.2 
Crude nonfood materials... 104.5 106.4 101.8 100.5 99.9 100.9 103.2 110.3 113.4 103.2 95.4 93.5 90.5 92.1 92.4 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.. 130.5 130.9 | 130.5] 130.9] 130.4] 130.7 130.9 | 131.3 130.8 | 130.1 129.4 | 129.0 128.6 | 128.8) 129.4 
Finished energy goods ee 83.2 83.4 82.2 83.6 83.1 84.2 85.3 83.2 81.9 80.2 77.6 75.8 74.4 74.7 76.3 
Finished goods less enerQy............0-s0- 139.6 140.2 140.3 139.9 139.7 139.9 139.7 140.9 140.6 140.3 140.0 140.2 140.1 140.3 140.5 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 140.1 141.0 141.1 140.6 140.3 140.7 140.6 141.8 141.4 141.2 140.8 141.1 140.9 141.3 141.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........|. 142.0 142.4] 1423] 142.2] 141.9] 141.8] 141.6] 143.0] 1428] 1426] 142.7] 1428] 142.7] 143.0] 143.1 
Finished consumer goods less tood 
I al al 144.3 145.1 144.9 144.8 144.4 144.4 144.4 146.0 145.8 145.5 145.7 145.8 145.8 146.2 146.9 
Consumer nondurable goods less tood 
UNTO atarseticat Nace steak sesccoseserasdresssvess 151.4 153.4 153.0 153.1 153.2 153.3 154.2 154.3 154.4 164.5 154.8 154.9 155.1 156.0 158.2 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds 125.6 125.7 125.3 125.7 125.6 125.8 126.1 125.6 125.6 125.1 124.5 124.3 123.6 123.7 123.8 
Intermediate foods and feeds.... 128.1 125.4 | 128.3 126.4 | 124.6) 124.6] 126.0 122.6 124.3} 123.5 118.7 | 118.9 117.1 116.0} 116.3 
Intermediate energy goods. 89.8 89.0 87.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.8 79.5 80.0 80.8 
Intermediate goods less energy. 133.6 133.7 133.9 133.7 133.7 133.7 133.8 133.5 133.8 133.7 133.3 133.3 133.3 132.9 132.9 
Intermediate materials less toods 
A SOMO reoieaciiracesaarinsossacnnsacensancrensseses 134.0 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 134.2 134.0 134.1 134.0 
Crude energy materials...............::-1-sssesse4 85.0 87.3 80.8 79.2 79.1 79.7 83.2 92.8 97.1 84.3 74.9 72.3 69.2 71.6 72.0 
Crude materials less energy 130.0 123.5 127.5 123.1 123.1 123.3 122.2 121.5 121.6 120.1 117.0 116.8 117.3 116.7 116.7 
Crude nonfood materials less energ' 155.8 156.5 157.8 157.4 155.6 157.5 156.0 155.0 154.3 152.5 150.5 151.0 148.7 147.4 147.5 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1997 


Ss Indust Se 
. a 1996 | 1997 | May | June/ July | Aug. | Sept. 


— | Total mining industries 84.4 86.1 80.8 79.9 79.5 80.2 82.9 
10 Metal mining, 92.1 85.8 89.7 89.4 85.7 86.4 84.0 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 91.4 92.2 91.7 92.6 91.5 91.6 91.9 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).... 84.8 87.5 80.2 78.9 78.8 79.7 83.5 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, ExCept fUCIS..........csseccseeseererseserees 127.1 128.8 | 128.3] 128.9] 129.2) 129.2) 129.3] 1296] 129.7] 129.9] 130.6] 131.0} 131.3] 132.0} 132. 


127.1 127.5| 127.6| 127.2| 1269] 127.4} 127.3] 127.6] 127.5| 127.0) 126.4] 126.2] 125.7 | 126.0} 126. 
127.1 127.9| 128.9] 1283] 128.0] 128.6] 127.9] 127.5] 127.5| 127.1] 125.8] 126.1] 125.5] 125.4) 125. 
199.1 210.8 | 209.2} 209.6] 209.4} 209.4] 219.4] 219.4] 219.3] 219.3] 219.6] 223.8} 223.8) 230.9] 137. 
118.2 118.8] 1185] 1186] 1188] 1188] 118.9] 119.1] 119.0] 119.2] 119.0} 119.6] 119.6] 119.6} 119. 


- | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 Food and kindred products. 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


made from fabrics and similar materials...... 122.3 123.4] 123.3| 123.4] 123.4] 123.5] 123.7] 123.4) 1242] 1242] 124.4] 124.4) 124.5) 124.5) 124. 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except fumiture.......... 153.5 158.9 | 160.7| 159.8] 160.1] 159.6] 158.9] 157.3] 1582] 157.9] 157.4] 158.6} 157.9] 1584/ 157. 


136.2 138.2 | 138.2] 138.2] 138.5] 138.3] 138.6] 138.6] 138.9] 138.9] 139.1] 139.6] 139.7] 139.3 139. 
| 138.6 133.5| 131.5] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 134.1] 134.6] 135.9] 137.3] 187.7] 137.3] 137.8] 137.2 | 137. 


25 Furniture and fixtures... 
26 Paper and allied products... 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 165.6 169.1 | 168.2] 168.4] 168.7| 168.9] 169.2] 170.7] 171.1 | 171.3] 173.2] 173.1 | 173.0] 173.8) 174. 
28 Chemicals and allied products...... 145.8 147.1| 147.0] 147.0| 147.1] 147.2] 147.1] 147.3] 147.3 | 147.3] 147.3] 147.4] 146.9] 1468] 148. 
29 Petroleum refining and related products. 87.4 85.6 85.5 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.6 79.1 73.8 70.6 65.9 68.1 70. 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 123.1 122.8) 122.9] 122.9] 123.0] 123.1 122.9| 122.7] 1228) 122.8] 122.7] 122.6] 122.6] 122.5} 122. 


3] Leather and leather products............:sseceseees “ 137.1 136.9 | 136.2 136.9] 136.9] 137.0] 137.5] 137.9] 137.4] 137.4] 137.5] 137.4] 137.3 137. 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.....| 127.4| 127.6] 127.4| 127.4| 127.5] 127.5] 127.8) 127.8) 127.7] 127.6] 128.0| 128.0) 128.5) 129. 
33 Primary metal industrieS..............:csceseeseeeeed i 124.7| 125.0] 125.4) 125.2| 125.2] 125.2] 1248] 124.5] 123.9] 123.3] 123.1 122.9] 1225] 122. 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 


transportation equipment. 126.2 127.6| 127.4) 127.5| 127.7| 127.9] 128.0] 128.1] 1282] 1281) 1283) 1285] 1286] 128.6) 128. 


35 Machinery, except electrical........cccssceeenese 119.2 118.5} 118.5] 1183] 118.4] 1183] 1182] 1181] 1180] 118.0] 118.1] 118.0] 117.9] 117.9] 117: 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.. 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


113.2 111.6) 111.8] 111.8) 111.7] 111.1} 111.1] 110.8] 110.8] 110.8) 110.8) 110.6} 110.6} 110.4} 110. 
134.2 134.1] 133.9] 133.8) 132.8] 132.8} 131.8] 135.0] 1344] 133.7] 133.8 | 133.8] 133.8} 133.9] 132. 


goods; watches ANd CIOCKS........csreccecesreees 125.0 125.6| 125.7] 125.3] 125.7| 125.8] 125.8| 125.7| 1258] 125.8] 125.6] 1264) 1263] 1262| 126. 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).......scssseeseereeeeeeey 127.8 129.0] 129.1] 129.1] 129.0} 129.1] 129.2] 129.4) 129.1] 129.1] 129.6] 129.7] 129.6| 129.5} 129. 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 


106.3 108.9 108.8 | 109.0} 109.1 109.3 | 109.4] 109.3) 109.0} 109.4} 110.5} 110.8] 110.6] 111.0) 111. 
43 se (a 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 1323] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3} 132.3} 132. 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 103.7 104.2 104.3 | 104.8 | 104.4 | 104.7 103.8 | 104.6} 104.1 103.3 | 103.0] 101.9) 102.3] 101.6| 102. 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 

& § 


Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 1989 
Finished goods 


Foods 
Energy. 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
sitc 1997 1998 


industry be oe oe = 
Rev. 3 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 


101.2 98.5 97.8 99.7 99.5 98.5 97.6 96.7 94.9 92.5 92.5 91.2 91.5 
95.7 95.3 95.7 96.2 95.2 95.2 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 
99.7 92.3 89.9 93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 

100.7 | 101.6} 104.3} 103.3 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.7 95.0 97.6 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............0srse 93.0 93.4 93.6 92.7 91.6 88.7 88.9 87.8 84.7 85.0 84.2 83.2 83.0 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 110.0 | 100.8 96.0 98.3} 100.1] 101.6] 103.6] 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 136.1 | 134.6] 128.6] 120.5) 120.2} 1083] 1182| 1165] 1108] 113.1] 1084] 105.4) 106.7 
24| Cork and wood 94.2 93.2 92.8 92.4 90.9 88.6 85.8 85.6 85.8 85.2 84.1 84.1 82.5 
25| Pulp and waste paper. 60.5 65.9 69.1 71.4 68.2 69.4 68.3 66.8 63.8 64.7 65.0 64.2 63.5 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... 83.3 83.4 84.2 84.4 83.9 83.4 81.2 80.0 78.2 78.0 77.6 76.4 th8 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.... 97.3 97.8 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.0 
28!  Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP..........:csecesceseeeeeeneed] 89.6 91.7 95.7 96.3 94.4 90.0 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 79.7 80.5 80.2 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... 110.7 110.9 110.9 abhi ed 111.8 112.6 112.0 112.8 109.4 108.5 106.4 104.5 104.6 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes... --| 102.4] 102.0] 101.6] 101.6} 101.9) 102.2} 101.8} 101.3} 101.0) 101.1] 101.0 99.7 99.7 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 120.0 119.4 | 120.9 121.3 121.8] 121.3 120.1 119.0 116.0 114.3 110.5 108.6 108.9 


4) Animal and vegetable oils, fats, aNd WaXeS.............0s000 93.6 94.7 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9} 106.8} 106.5] 104.5) 101.3] 100.8; 101.4} 106.6 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ...... 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 94.9 94.5 93.6 93.4 92.9 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 101.5 | 101.5} 101.1 101.1 101.2} 100.8} 100.9} 100.9} 101.9} 101.6} 102.3) 101.6] 101.6 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 102.8 | 102.9} 103.1 102.6 | 103.7] 103.6} 102.1 101.9} 101.3} 102.0] 101.5/ 101.2} 101.4 


5 
54 
55 
| 57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... | 97.6 97.1 95.9 94.0 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.4 91.6 90.7 90.2 
58 
59 


Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 99.3 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7} 100.3] 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 104.2 | 103.9} 103.9} 104.0) 103.6} 103.4] 103.0) 101.9} 101.9} 101.8} 100.5] 101.8] 100.4 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials......| 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.1 
| 62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ........:cccccceceesseseeseeseeeeseee 103.1 103.2 103.1 102.2 101.9 102.2 102.1 102.1 101.8 101.8 102.1 102.0 101.7 
| 64] Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
| PUM DTSIOMESS A oc vnssens tase ares nice sccecaazeansaserievaasncied 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 84.1 


104.1 104.3) 1045] 104.6} 106.1 106.1 106.3 | 107.1 106.7 | 107.3} 107.0} 107.0) 106.9 
91.7 93.4 92.6 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.3 91.5 92.9 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ..... 
68) Nonferrous metals 


7| Machinery and transport equipment...............ssesseseeed 100.4 100.6 100.5 100.6 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 

71 Power generating machinery and equipment. 106.0} 106.0} 105.9} 106.2] 106.2|} 106.2] 106.3; 1062) 106.8] 106.7 | 106.8; 107.0} 107.0 
| 72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 104.3} 104.2] 104.1 104.4] 104.5) 104.5 104.5 104.9 104.6] 105.1 105.0 104.8 105.1 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 
| 75| Computer equipment and office machines.... 
| 76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
| reproducing apparatus and equipment. 
| 77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... 
| 78| Road vehicles... 


104.7 | 105.2} 105.0} 105.3) 105.2} 105.4] 105.4) 105.4) 105.6] 105.6] 105.8} 105.9] 106.2 
85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 78.9 78.8 


99.6 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.6 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.9 
96.8 96.5 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.1 92.8 92.7 
101.7 | 101.8] 102.0} 101.9) 101.7] 101.8} 101.9} 102.0} 102.0] 101.9] 101.8} 101.9] 101.9 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus. 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1997 


01 
03 


05 
07 


110 


Meat and meat preparations 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates...............ccesecseeseeeecsseeseeneeseeerens 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
UNGTO Ob earn encscc tea rerorncas nites ceparsesceneeneraces samemteertar nos 


Beverages and tobacco..................--sssssseceeseeenenenenees 
BOVOPAG OS ites cated tn ctanseenadNls susirecantnenuofotsrncrseoevonechersned ca 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels................s.ssse 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed). 
Cork and WOO... 
Pulp and waste paper..... 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ... 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 
Gas, natural and MANUfACtUred.........ceceseseseseeeseeereerecsend 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
Inorganic chemicals... 
Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... Fe 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......., 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).......... 

Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) a 
Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. .....:ssccccesseees 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .... 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
Nonferrous metals..........secsee 
Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .... 


Machinery and transport equipment...............:sssssesees 
Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 
Computer equipment and office machines.... 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment. 
Electrical machinery and equipment... 
Road vehicles 


Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANd Optical GOOAS, 1.€.S. .............s.ssesssssecssesesescssecseree 
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104.2 


104.6 
103.2 


97.5 


107.7 
104.2 


96.8 
77.2 
120.9 
67.9 
104.7 
101.8 


106.2 
105.1 
119.7 


96.4 
98.6 
95.4 


103.9 


104.5 
103.4 


100.0 


107.8 
104.3 


102.7 


107.4 
103.1 


92.1 


107.9 
104.4 


94.8 
72.4 
113.1 
69.0 
103.7 
113.2 


102.7 


107.3 
103.8 


86.2 


108.4 
105.1 


94.0 
71.2 
114.0 
69.2 
102.5 
104.8 


111.8 
107.8 
149.7 


95.2 
99.0 
96.3 
96.2 
96.6 
91.6 
82.9 
102.8 


96.6 
95.4 


89.7 
102.2 
93.4 
98.3 


94.3 
99.0 


97.3 
76.7 


91.9 
87.7 
101.6 


101.0 


107.1 107.4 
95.7} 100.9 
94.0 92.9 

109.2 | 109.2 

105.8 | 105.8 
91.0 89.7 
62.9 60.5 

110.6 | 110.1 
64.2 63.7 

100.4 | 100.6 

110.0 | 102.0 
80.2 80.8 
76.0 77.1 

114.5 | 111.4 
93.3 93.0 
94.8 95.6 
94.9 94.7 
95.8 95.3 
94.4 94.1 
94.4 94.1 
81.5 81.9 

101.7 | 101.3 
94.7 94.6 
95.1 95.2 
87.9 88.0 

100.6 | 100.8 
91.2 91.8 
97.3 96.9 
92.9 92.4 
98.1 97.6 
96.6 96.2 
73.0 71.8 
90.7 90.7 
85.6 85.2 

101.5 | 101.5 

100.7 | 100.6 


36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES. 


Foods, feeds, and beverages...............05 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food plata 


Industrial supplies and materials...............ceceeseeee 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 


FSSIER AINE NODYCONNS 0505 crscacect-sangacssscedecocdssccsecsseor 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 

Selected building materials 


PNR ce cians 8s sch Sachs oo cana gare davaneaonge 
Electric and electrical generating equipment......... 
Nonelectrical MAChINETY..............seceeeeseeeneceeeeereee 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............+-] 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............5 
Nondurables, manufactured... 
Durables, manufactured 


Agricultural COMMOAItICS..............-seeseeeetereeeeeeenee 
Nonagricultural commodities 


1997 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
99.4} 993] 99.3] 99.3 99.0 
104.6) 1023] 101.2} 101.8} 101.8 
106.3} 103.8) 1024] 1025] 102.2 
88.0} 87.6 89.0] 96.2) 98.5 
95.2 95.5} 95.8} 95.4} 95.1 
92.6 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 
110.0] 110.0] 110.1] 110.4] 110.9 
92.8) 93.3 93.6} 93.2] 92.8 
95.4] 948] 947] 93.8] 92.8 
100.1} 100.2} 100.0] 100.1 99.5 
100.6} 101.1} 101.2} 102.2] 101.8 
97.9| 97.7 975| 975} 967 
102.1 | 102.1} 102.3} 102.3] 102.1 
101.9} 102.0) 102.2} 102.2] 102.6 
101.2] 1015] 101.7] 101.7] 102.3 
102.1 | 102.0] 102.0} 102.1] 101.9 
103.4 | 101.3] 100.2} 100.3} 100.2 
99.0 


Oct. 
98.6 


99.8 
100.1 
98.0 


94.8 
93.1 
111.3 


92.4 
91.2 


99.3 
101.9 
96.5 


102.2 


102.6 
102.1 
102.2 


98.4 


Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
98.6 98,2 97.5 


100.2 99.3 96.9 
100.7 | 100.0 97.6 
95.7 94.1 90.9 


94.5 93.7 92.3 
94.0 92.7 88.3 
110.7 | 110.2} 107.1 


92.3 91.4 90.4 
89.3 89.3 89.1 


99.3 98.9 98.8 
102.2 | 102.2) 101.7 
96.4 95.9 95.8 


102.3 | 102.3) 102.3 


102.6 | 102.7) 102.5 
102.0} 102.1 102.2 
102.1 102.0 | 101.7 


99.1 98.3 95.6 
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1998 

Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
97.2) 96.9] 96.5] 96.6 
95.0} 944] 93.2) 9414 
96.2) 95.3] 94.1 95.0 
83.8 | 86.2] 85.8] 85.7 
92.0} 91.3} 91.0} 90.8 
87.1 88.0} 87.2| 87.5 
106.1] 103.3} 102.0} 102.1 
90.3} 89.6] 89.5] 89.3 
88.5] 88.0} 87.5] 86.5 
98.8) 985] 98.2) 98.2 
101.1] 101.3] 100.8} 100.8 
95.8} 95.5] 95.2] 95.2 
102.2) 102.2} 102.3} 102.3 
102.5} 102.5] 102.2] 102.4 
102.2) 102.3) 102.1] 102.1 
101.6] 101.3} 101.1] 101.5 
94.2} 93.6] 925] 93.3 
96.9 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Category 
ALL COMMODITIES. .........00sscssensssssssescsesssssensntsnnansees 

Foods, feeds, and beverages..............cssececceeeseere] 100.8 | 101.9 99.4 99.2 99.6 98.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages --| 100:3} 101.3- 97:5 97.3 97.9 96.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 101.8) 103.1 104.2 | 104.1 104.1 105.2 
Industrial supplies and materials................::::0s0008 101.0} 100.4} 100.1 100.8 | 101.1 102.5 
Fuels: and lUbricantsss. ccssancevas-svarcesetants-nasceseaseen 104.9) 1046] 106.6} 107.2} 113.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............::+++ 104.5 | 103.1 105.5) 105.7] 111.6 
Paper and paper base StoCkS..........:::sssesseeseseeseees 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.7 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials..........:.scscseeeseneeeeeeer 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 
Selected building materials.........:ccssesseeeeeeeares 114.8 | 112.3:) 112.8) 111.7) 111.6 1. 107.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.| 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.2 
CED ieal Sa scr entacietteaya peeping teen es aes eae 92.0 92.1 917 91.0 90.5 89.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. od ea OT: 97.1 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.8 
Nonelectrical MAChiNGLy.......:::sceceeesseeteerneereeees 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 100.3 | 100.8; 100.9; 101.0} 101.2} 101.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.... 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.3 
Nondurables, manufactured... 101.0} 100.9} 100.8} 100.8) 101.1 
Durables, manufactured 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdS.........<..2s0-++++ 102.8 99.1 99.8 99.8 99.9 | 101.4 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


97.9 
95.2 
105.2 


101.8 


111.5 
107.7 


84.4 


94.3 
108.3 
96.4 
94.2 


89.4 
96.6 
87.0 


101.4 


99.1 
100.8 
97.1 
100.1 


98.1 
95.7 
104.1 


98.6 


103.3 
100.4 


83.3 


93.8 
107.6 
95.5 
94.2 


89.0 
96.0 
86.5 


101.3 


99.2 
101.0 
97.2 
99.4 


977 
95.3 
103.9 


94.6 


93.9 
90.4 


82.4 


92.7 
105.0 
94.0 
93.7 


88.2 
95.5 
85.7 


101.3 


99.0 
101.0 
96.9 
98.9 


96.7 
93.6 
104.7 


92.2 


87.9 
84.5 


81.3 


92.2 
104.7 
93.8 
92.6 


87.4 
95.8 
84.7 


101.3 


99.2 
101.0 
96.6 
105.8 


96.6 
93.4 
104.9 


89.8 


80.9 
76.8 


81.6 


94.6 
104.6 
94.0 
92.5 


87.0 
95.5 
84.3 


101.4 


98.6 
100.9 
96.3 
98.1 


Category 1997 1998 

Mar. June June Sept. | Dec. Mar. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)............ceeeseeseeeeeeeneeed 95.9 86.5 82.9 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)..............eseeeeeeeeeed 99.+ 97.7 97.2 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 99.5 99.3 


Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 


Ocean liner freight (inbound)... 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 
ast i} iT IV I 1) ul IV I Wl Ml IV I 
ol = = 
Business 
Output per hour of all PersONs............ssccesseseseseseseeeseseees 100.1} 100.3} 100.6} 101.2; 102.0) 102.8} 1026] 103.1) 103.5] 104.1] 105.0} 105.4] 105.9 
Compensation per hour. 4 1057 | 1066 107.3} 1063) 109:3) 110.8) 111.8) 112.7] 113.6] 114.7| 115.9] 1175] 1188 
Real compensation per NOur............cssscececeeseseeeeees 4 OB32 98.2 98.4 98.7 98.9 99.3 99.6 99.6 | 100.1} 100.5) 101.1] 101.9] 102.9 
Unit labor costs 106.1} 106.7] 107.0} 107.2) 107.8} 1089] 109.3) 110.0} 110.2] 110.4) 111.5] 112.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. 108.4} 1088] 109.1] 1105) 111.0} 110.7] 111.3) 111.6} 1124] 112.9] 111.6] 110.6 
Implicit price deflator................:000000 107.0} 107.4] 107.8) 1084} 1089] 109.6] 110.0) 1106] 111.0] 111.3} 111.5] 111.6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons.. 100.3} 100.5; 100.8) 101.4) 102.1} 102.8} 102.6] 103.1] 103.4] 104.0] 1049] 105.3) 105.6 
Compensation per hour 105.5} 106.3) 107.1) 1081) 109.1} 1105) 111.4) 1123) 1135] 1144) 1155] 117.0] 1182 
Real compensation per hour. 98.1 98.0 98.3 98.6 98.7 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.8; 100.2} 100.7) 101.4] 102.4 
Unit labor Costs... 105.8} 106.3} 106.7} 106.9] 107.5} 1086} 109.0} 109.8} 110.0] 110.1} 111.1] 112.0 
Unit nonlabor payments. 109.6 | 109.7; 109.8) 111.0) 111.3) 1109] 111.4] 111.7] 1124] 113.2] 112.1 111.2 
Implicit price deflator. 107.2} 107.5] 107.8] 108.4] 1088} 1094] 109.8) 1105] 1109] 111.2) 111.5] 111.7 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all eMployees..........seeeseeeceeeenees 102.9} 103.4) 104.7) 105.4) 106.0) 107.1 107.8} 108.3} 108.8} 109.4] 111.1 TMS 1120. 
Compensation per NOur............-sssssssesseeeessseeeeeeree 105.9 106.6 107.5 108.3 109.7 110.7 111.5 112.6 113.5 114.7 116.0 Ait: 
Real compensation per hour. 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.6 98.6 99.0 99.4) 100.0} 100.6} 101.6 
NRE RN AA pcan onan vk rei ieee eannr baer snsnavnaecaiseainss| 101.8 101.1 101.2 101.4 101.4 101.5 101.5 101.8 102.0 101.5 102.1 102.3 
Unit labor costs. 102.4] 101.9} 102.0) 1021} 1024] 102.7/ 102.9] 103.5} 103:7] 103.2] 104.3] 104.7 
Unit nonlabor costs 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.6 95.9 95.5 
Unit profits... 134.9] 145.5] 147.3) 1525] 154.7] 156.0] 1564] 157.9] 159.1) 1645] 159.8] 157.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.............+++ 109.7 | 111.9] 112.4) 114.0] 114.0] 114.1] 113.7] 113.8] 114.3] 115.4] 113.6] 112.6 
Implicit price deflator. 104.8} 105.1] 105.4) 106.0] 106.2} 106.4] 1065] 106.9] 107.2) 107.2} 107.3} 107.3 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ssecsesesesteseesseenesee LOR TOS IOS Tite TAC) 1141) 115:8)) 116:9) 117.8) 118:9)) 121.2) 122.5) 122.7 
Compensation per hour. é 108.2) 109.2) 110.1 110.8) 112.0] 112.9] 113.5] 1147] 1154] 1164] 118.1 119.0 
Real compensation per hour.... 99.7 99.8 100.2 100.4 100.2 100.4 100.6 100.3 100.8 101.1 101.5 102.5 103.1 
LIS SQ) 216%) ea" SOR ica eR SR ae ee 97.5 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Private business 
Productivity: 


Output per hour of all PErSONS..............:ceeeeesseeseeseeeees 50.8 70.1 75.5 83.8 95.4 96.1 96.7| 100.2} 100.5) 100.5) 1026 
Output per unit of capital services. ool 9 ADA 117.8} 122.0} 108.1 103.9}- -102.1 98.6]; 100.7| 102.3) 101.5; 101.3 


Multifactor productivity............ : 70.9 86.6 94.6 95.4 99.9 99.5 98.1] 100.2] 100.6} 100.3} 101.3 
CUB U EL eas atest aresen ss crctncants ee tare chico tnraereers ceveesaxarasl hw OSLO 51.6 61.3 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9] 102.7) 107.0) 109.6) 113.4 
Inputs: 

Labor input. 60.7 68.4 72.6 80.5 99.7} 100.3 99.0} 102.8} 107.2} 109.9} 112.0 

Capital services 28.6 43.8 50.3 67.2 94.1 96.6 98.3) 102.0) 104.6) 108.0) 112.0 

Combined units of labor and capital input................ 48.0 59.6 64.8 76.1 97.9 99.1 98.8; 102.6) 106.4) 109.3] 112.0 
Capital per hour of all perSOns.........c.ccseseseeeeeerereeee 42.7 59.5 63.9 15 91.8 94.1 98.1 99.5 98.3 99.1 101.3 

Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............eeeeeseeeeseeeeeees 54.3 72.2 80.3 85.5 95.7 96.2 96.9; 100.1 100.5} 100.7} 102.6 


Output per unit of capital services 127.4 124.3) 128.2} 119.3) -104.5) 1025 98.8; 100.8} 102.1 101.4) 101.1 


Multifactor productivity............008 75.0 89.3 97.5 97.5| 100.4 99.7 98.3) 100.2; 100.5) 100.3) 101.2 
COOH oT oeectecanecbecsetueenrkceon cee sear seRs Os Coe 33.7 51.8 61.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0] 103.0] 107.1 109.9} 113.7 
Inputs: 

Labor input 56.5 66.7 71.2 79.4 99.6} 100.3 98.9] 103.1 107.3} 110.0) 112.3 

Capital services 26.5 41.7 48.2 65.6 93.9 96.4 98.2; 102.2) 104.9] 108.4; 112.5 

Combined units of labor and capital input................ 44.9 58.0 63.4 74.9 97.8 99.1 98.6] 102.8) 106.6) 109.5) 112.4 
Capital per hour of all PersOns..............ccsecenereeeeneeees 42.6 58.1 62.6 76.8 91.6 93.9 98.0 99.3 98.4 99.3 101.5 

Manufacturing 
Productivity: 


Output per hour of all persOns...........ss:seesesseseereeeee ‘ 54.8 62.2 70.5 90.8 93.0 94.9} 102.0) 105.2) 109.6) 114.7 
Output per unit of capital services : 119.6) 129.1 103.1 103.7} 101.1 97.2| 101.7) 105.3) 106.7} 107.4 
83.2 90.8 86.9 99.6 99.2 98.3] 101.3] 104.3} 108.3] 111.1 
57.1 68.7 75.8 97.4 97.5 95.4; 103.4) 109.1 114.1 118.8 
Inputs: 

Hours of all persons. 
Capital services 


92.0 104.2} 110.5} 107.6} 107.2} 104.8} 100.6; 101.4); 103.7) 104.1 103.6 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100} 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons.. 
Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor Costs........ee0 3 
Unit nonlabor payments............sescereesersesesseeeseeseeed 
TMpHICH PAGS GeflatOr.-...2.-...0s.0sensensscevavyanverasescrsese 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..........sssesecseeseeseseeteteneneees 
Compensation per hour..... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all eMployeeS..........ssssseseceeteeeeeeeees 
Compensation per NOUF.............:sessseseeeesssseeeeeneeeees 
Real compensation per hour. 
Total unit costs....... 

Unit labor costs...... 

Unit nonlabor costs 
Unit profits..... 
Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of alll PerSONS..........s.sssecesesesssseeeeeneneees 
Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor Costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments. a 
UIDNGH PACE CONALON.. 5 a-- snnancernrcorenseneceansercoureuence 


— Data not available. 


36.6 


86.1 
43.5 


29.0 
91.6 
37.0 
36.6 
36.8 


80.7 
29.2 
92.3 
36.2 
34.3 
35.5 


74.4 
30.7 
97.2 
40.3 
41.3 
37.5 
52.8 
417 
41.5 


62.1 
28.6 
90.5 
46.1 


85.8 
97.1 
89.9 
91.3 
90.4 


95.7 
85.8 
97.1 
89.7 
90.7 
90.0 


95.4 
86.9 
98.4 
92.5 
91.1 
96.3 
96.0 
96.2 
92.8 


90.8 
86.8 
98.2 
95.5 


90.7 
97.4 
94.4 
93.5 
94.1 


96.2 
90.6 
97.3 
94.1 
93.2 
93.8 


96.1 
91.4 
98.1 
96.2 
95.2 
99.1 
94.6 
97.9 
96.1 


93.0 
91.0 
97.6 
97.8 
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102.6 

99.6 
102.4 
102.7 
102.5 


100.1 
102.3 

99.3 
102.2 
103.1 
102.5 


101.2 
102.1 

99.1 
100.5 
100.9 

99.4 
113.3 
103.2 
101.7 


102.0 
102.9 

99.9 
100.9 


104.3 

98.7 
103.7 
106.8 
104.8 


100.5 
104.1 

98.5 
103.6 
107.4 
104.9 


103.3 
103.9 

98.4 
100.3 
100.6 

99.7 
134.5 
109.4 
103.4 


105.2 
105.6 
100.0 
100.4 


106.9) 111.1 

98.4 99.3 
106.3; 108.3 
108.7) 110.9 
107.2} 109.2 
100.7} 102.6 
106.7} 110.8 

98.3 99.1 
106.0} 108.0 
109.7} 111.2 
107.3} 109.1 
104.1 107.3 
106.3) 110.1 

97.9 98.4 
101.4 101.4 
102.1 102.6 

99.5 98.3 
140.8} 154.9 
110.9} 114.0 
105.0} 106.3 
109.6} 114.7 
108.7) 112.1 
100.1 100.3 

99.2 97.8 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


(1987 = 100] 

Industry SIC 1973 | 1984 
Iron mining, USAbIe OF.............scesecceeseseeeaceeeees 101 50.8 70.0 
Copper mining, recoverable metal 102 42.4 75.9 i i i 
Coal mining 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4] 110.5) 116.4) 1183) 122.1 132.7} 140.4) 147.3} 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3) 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9| 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels............c000000 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5} 103.0} 100.8; 104.4] 103.0 
Meat packing plants.............cccceeeeeeceeeseesenseeeees 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7} 100.9 97.9 96:8} 100.2} 104.5) 105.1 101.0} 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats.. x 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6) 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9 104.6 105.0 101.4 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing..... oat 2015 58.0 99.1 100.5 95.6 96.2} 105.2} 1086) 115.4) 119.6] 119.8; 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and proceSSed..........::ssssceceseessees 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8} 102.6 108.2 114.6] 121.8 115.5) . 11725) 9 920:5 
Fluid milk 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0; 102.3; 103.7} 103.3) 104.3} 104.0} 107.1 112.9} 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8} 100.1 101.5] 106.6; 101.5} 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables... = 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2) 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4; 102.8; 109.3) 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products.............:.20:00+4 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9} 102.5} 102.5} 107.9] 108.3) 111.9] 122.2} 126.8) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods.... 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2} 102.3 99.1 95.5} 106.6) 118.4 
Rice milling.............26+ . 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5} 104.9 99.3} 101.4) 129.5} 109.2} 102.6 
Wet corn mMilling..........:cccseererereeee 2 2046 24.1 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1 103.6} 103.8] 100.4} 101.8) 112.0) 110.0} 1225 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls. 2047,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2) 101.5} 103.7} 107.0) 108.0} 108.1 110.7} 1085} 115.6 
Bakery products...........-ceseeeseeees 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar. 2061,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7} 101.8) 107.7) 110.3} 111.7) 120.2} 115.0) 121.8 
Beet sugar 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3) 110.8) 109.8; 124.2) 135.9 
Malt beverages. ex 2082 43.3 77.7 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2} 110.6) 109.6; 113.4] 112.6); 117.5); 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks..... 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4] 109.8} 119.4) 126.7) 135.1 144.2} 144.7| 150.4} 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fiSh........:.csccsseeeeeeecneeee 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6} 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4) 104.8] 106.7 109.9 111.6] 113.4 101.6} 130.1 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............ 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8} 101.1 100.0} 103.9] 108.1 113.8} 118.4) 125.8) 134.1 142.8 
POSTON Yoni easy Bins pce chan ecaae enemas cia menore eae 2251 ,52 63.2) 102.4] 100.9} 102.5) 108.1 110.9} 109.2} 115.7) 122.2} 117.4) 124.8) 127.1 
YAM SPINNING MIllS........ceecceereeeeeeeesteeeeeeeeeeeeees 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5} 103.3] 106.0} 105.5) 114.1 120.0} 125.5) 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats es 231 75.6 93.2} 106.3} 103.5} 102.4] 101.9 98.7 91.4; 102.4) 109.0) 129.1 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies.. 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8; 101.3] 110.9} 117.9 118.7 114.1 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general..........:0.....+ 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5} 102.3} 101.2) 100.1 99.9} 102.9) 108.9] 101.5} 103.2} 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills..........:.+++ 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6] 105.4) 131.2) 111-0) 5 ogigs 
WHIWORK: « sivesinscoveaveniboaretinnvvagennmesiionnssevannieapernee 2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4) 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
Wood kitchen cabinets......... 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3} 102.0) 101.9} 101.3) 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood. 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3} 104.1 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood.. id 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4/ 100.6) 102.6] 108.3} 114.3} 109.2) 103.4) 101.4) 101.5 
WO0d COMINGS ix -incierackegereaadeaysccnrsievenkpamer sent 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7; 103.2} 108.8} 111.6) 113.5) 109.8; 100.5} 101.0) 107.1 
Mobile homes 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4} 100.6 98.8} 101.2] 102.5} 102.4) 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture..... 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8) 101.2} 102.5] 101.3} 106.5) 106.2; 105.7} 109.1 
Upholstered household fumiture. . 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3} 101.7 98.8} 101.2} 107.7} 115.1 120.0} 120.0) 130.6} 138.7 
Metal household fumiture........ ss 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3} 100.2} 100.7} 101.4) 107.2} 109.5} 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings............ - 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2} 1089) 103.4; 104.4) 105.5) 110.9 
Wood office furmiture.............. at 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4] 101.3} 107.1 104.4} 104.0} 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood.... oe 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9} 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills...........csceereenes 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3 103.1 103.2 102.6 102.1 104.7 104.5 112.4 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6} 102.8 99.8 98.1 100.9} 100.8; 101.9) 105.5} 110.0) 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes.... 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5} 101.6) 105.4) 105.3) 110.9} 116.4} 117.9] 122.9) 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and chlorine..... 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7} 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments 2816 k 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6} 103.3) 107.8) 104.5 98.9} 107.8} 107.8} 115.0) 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e-s. ... 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5| 105.9] 109.0) 102.3} 104.9} 110.7} 113.2) 126.5 
Synthetic fibers. 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8} 102.9} 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3} 112.3) 119.4) 125.7 
Soaps and detergents.... 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3} 102.4} 109.4) 128.2) 126.4) 115.3] 112.6} 111.7) 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries..... mote ort 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6} 105.2] 102.7 101.1 103.9} 108.4) 108.5) 111.6] 115.2 
Paints and allied products............::ccsseeseeeesseeees 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0} 101.4) 103.3] 106.3] 104.3} 102.9} 1088) 116.7) 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3) 110.5 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers. 2873 65.4) 101.1 100.7 90.5} 101.3} 103.3) 107.7) 108.4) 111.8} 117.5) 111.1 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers... 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7} 107.3] 105.0} 106.0) 1226) 118.1 
Fertilizers, mixing only. 2875 90.5 97.8} 100.8 95.1 104.7} 112.4) 112.8) 114.6] 127.1 139.1 118.9) 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, n.@.C. ............6 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4] 108.9] 106.2} 102.2} 1084) 111.0) 115.6] 124.9 
Petroleum refining... hs 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9} 105.3} 109.6} 109.2} 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8} 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes........ =a 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9] 103.8} 103.0) 102.4; 107.8; 116.5) 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting...............5 3052 78.4} 104.9} 100.1 102.1 108.2 97.8} 103.3 96.1 104.3} 111.3) 102.9} 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. ....... 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9} 100.1 101.1 105.3} 107.5} 114.0) 1162] 119.8) 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber... m 314 90.7 98.8; 100.3} 101.9} 102.3) 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4; 106.0] 101.2 
Glass containers........ « 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6; 101.6} 107.5} 108.1 111.5} 106.0} 111.0} 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic......... = 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2} 110.2) 112.4) 108.3] 115.1 119.9| 125.6) 123.4 
Clay construction products... 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3} 102.3 97.4 98.9} 102.3 108.0} 111.3 
Clay refractories 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8} 102.3 98.5} 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0} 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products... 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5} 104.4) 102.1 104.8} 103.8} 104.9) 103.2} 109.3 108.6) 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0} 100.2} 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
SRE ait pecs inden sasshaiseisn aogese nea 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7| 113.5} 108.5) 110.5 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries.............::c001eeeeee 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3} 108.0} 106.9} 107.9 112.4 
Steel foundries 3324,25 105.8} 102.4 99.5} 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 106.2 
Primary copper. 3331 32.8 57.6 77.3 
Primary aluminum 3334 
Copper rolling and drawing 3351 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Aluminum rolling and drawing 
Metal cans.............0 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ...... 

Heating equipment, except electric...... 
Fabricated structural metal 
Metal doors, sash, and trim.. 
Fabricated plate work. oo 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers..... 
Automotive stampings........ 

Metal stampings, n.e.c. 
Valves and pipe fittings... 
Fabricated pipe and fittings.. 
Internal combustion engines, N.€.C. ..........scss008 
Farm machinery and equipment. 
Lawn and garden equipment... 
Construction machinery... 
Mining machinery. | 
Oil and gas field Machinery...............ccceeeeeeeeeeeed 


Metal cutting machine tools. 
Metal forming machine tools. 
Machine tool accessories 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
Ball and roller bearings. 
Air and gas compressors..... eerener 
Refrigeration and heating equipment.................. 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves. 
Transformers, except electronic.......... 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus. 
Motors and Generators... reeeeed 
Household cooking equipment.............::cccccccee 
Household refrigerators and freezers 
Household laundry equipment... 
Household appliances, n.e.c. . 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes.... 
Lighting fixtures and equipmernt..... 
Household audio and video equipment. 
Motor vehicles and equipment 2 
Ce Mee Rss TNO 
Instruments to measure electricity. 
Photographic equipment and supplies.. 


Railroad transportation 
Bus carriers, class 1 
Trucking, except local 
U.S. Postal service... 
Air transportation... 
Petroleum pipelines... 
Telephone communications.... 
Electric utilities... 
Gas utilities a= 5 
Scrap and waste materials............c:0:cccsesseeeeeees 
Hardware stores....... 
Department stores.. 
Variety stores.............. 

General merchandise stores... 
Grocery stores.... 
Retail bakeries.... 
New and used car dealers... a 
Auto and home supply stores..............::0000eseeeees 
Gasoline service stations....... 
Men's and boys' clothing stores. 
Women's clothing stores..... 
Family clothing stores............... 


Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 
Household appliance stores............ 
Radio, television, and computer stores. 
Eating and drinking places................ 
Drug stores and proprietary stores. 
PIGWOP BUGS rccucasnekesccsvencsess crcasaes 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 
Catalog and mail-order houses... 
Commercial banks............. 
Hotels and motels 


Automotive repair shops. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 


3469 
3491,92,94 
3498 
3519 
3523 
3524 
3531 
3532 
3533 
3541 
3542 
3545 
3561,94 
3562 
3563 
3585 
3592 
3612 
3613 
3621 
3631 
3632 
3633 
3639 
3641 
3645,46,47,48 
3651 
371 
3721 
3825 
386 
4011 
411,13,14 pts. 
4213 
43 


| 4512,13,22 pts. 


4612,13 
481 
491,3 pt. 
492,3 pt 
5093 
525 
531 
533 


104.6} 107.4; 109.4) 119.5 
107.6} 106.8 

99.9 99.9 

99.6 96.5 
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99.6 
140.7} 146.3 
100.8 
130.2) 131.1 
109.8} 110.1 
103.3 
109.3) 109.4 
95.8) 100.5 
124.9} 128.4 
109.3} 112.8 
109.7} 109.7 
112.9] 113.0 
119.5} 124.9 
131.4) 143.4 
116.6; 126.3 
123.2| 132.9 
99.5} 109.3 
119.9) 117.5 
110.0) 111.9 
104.3] 116.2 
114.8} 122.3 
110.6} 113.4 
106.3] 107.2 
117.3} 115.0 
115.1 115.0 
142.9} 143.0 
143.4] 159.9 
123.8] 131.7 
124.4) 139.1 
127.4) 125.5 
126.7) 124.2 
150.5} 131.6 
118.9} 116.0 
98.9 
110.0} 107.5 
179.3] 225.3 
107.3} 104.4 
131.8] 132.5 
144.7) 163.6 
132.7} 129.4 
106.6} 106.5 
105.8} 108.4 
108.1 117.7 
141.6} 144.6 
126.8| 135.0 
102.2} 105.9 
107.7} 108.9 
114.5) 106.4 
107.1 107.6 
160.5} 159.3 
161.6] 165.9 
92.2 
85.6 
108.3} 107.1 
103.0} 106.8 
115.0} 119.2 
120.9] 122.6 
118.1 122.9 
114.9} 128.4 
120.5] 123.8 
111.0) 116.4 
115.9} 119.9 
178.4} 195.6 
101.4; 102.2 
103.7} 102.8 
98.7} 104.4 
108.2} 114.0 
120.0] 123.9 
119.5] 124.4 
111.0} 113.2 
101.9) 105.1 
101.1 104.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Country 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 

— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 

on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Civilian labor force 


[2] GIG Cann 2 2 a 119,865 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 

7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 
60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,100 
28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 
22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 

6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 

4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 
28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 


65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 

67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 

63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 

61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 

56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 

German 55:1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.2 52.8 

Italy... 47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 

Netherlands. 56.3 54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 

Sweden........ ie 66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 

SECTOR NG (0/2 0) MaMa pt aan ee 62.9 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 

Employed 
United States’ 112,440 | 114,968} 117,342 | 118,793 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060] 124,900] 126,708 
Canada. .| 12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
Australia ee 7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
Japan 58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
France. 21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 
German’ 26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 
Italy... .| 20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
Netherlands. e 5,850 5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 
Sweden. ee 4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
United Kingdom 25,010 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 
Employment-population ratio® 

Marah Steph aes te te acc cases vc chssstosceesnatceseosseesoanscieancoscrasscas 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 

57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 

60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 

50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 

51.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 60.2 49.7 49.0 

43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 

50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 §5.2 55.6 

aeweeet 65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 

MB MRINES MM SORII ons cesatir sada vp csctssoves sapnieckeietveseasosvisctescned 56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 

Unemployed 
Ue GPC CIs nS a ee a 7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Canada..... 1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
Australia 629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 
Japan.. 1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 
France 2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,150 
Germany 1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 2,120 
Italy. 1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 
Netherlands.. 650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 
Sweden........ . 97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 
SRNR MSIOIOEW occas vs rnicizocncecsrtovedessssssssisasassessersaacainenesad 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 
Unemployment rate 

5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 

7.8 7.6 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 

7.2 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 

2.5 2.3 ZX 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 

10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 

6.3 5:7 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 he 

7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 

7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 

1.9 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 


United Kingdom... 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population, 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 
45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 4960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 


Output per hour 


719 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2) 102.1} 108.1) 115.1] 120.2 


United States.. 2 4 & 
40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 101.7 106.2 107.5 108.6 


Canada... 

Japan....... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.2 114.3 
Belgium.... 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.8 96.7 96.9 99,1 104.1 110.0 109.4 110.6 
Denmark.. 29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9|. 106.8 - - - 
France. 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7} 101.8) 110.4) 114.5] 117.0 
Germany.. 29.2 §2.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0 102.0 100.8 108.4 112.0 117.0 
Italy... 19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 107.4 110.7 113.3 


Netherlands. 19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.0 91.7 93.8 97.1 98.5 99.6; 101.9} 114.2) 119.6) 122.6 


Norway... 36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.5 103.3 
Sweden... 27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 
United Kingdom..... 30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 74.0 78.2 82.7 86.2 89.3 93.9 105.7 109.3 107.6 106.1 
Output 
United States.. So = - - 77.3 91.0 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 112.2 119.8 124.5 
Canada... 34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3 104.1 109.4 110.3 106.2 98.7 104.8 112.8 117.1 118.6 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.5 105.2 
Belgium 30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9 101.0 100.7 96.9 101.4 104.5 104.7 
Denmark.. 40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 101.1 103.0 106.7 106.9 
France.. 32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5 101.7 96.2 101.3 105.4 106.2 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8). 91.8 93.5 94.2 93.9 


21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6) 100.4 99.7 96.6} 101.9) 107.7) 106.8 
31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 88.3 89.5 92.8 96.9) 100.1} 100.6 98.2} 104.2) 107.5) 109.1 
56.5 89.1 102.2} 103.6) 108.1 110.7} 105.3) 101.3} 100.2 98.3} 102.7; 106.7} 109.9) 112.9 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8; 105.2} 107.7] 110.2} 111.6] 110.6] 103.6) 101.3) 115.7) 130.1 132.9 
67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 90.2 94.5] 101.5} 105.5} 105.4) 100.1 101.5} 106.2) 108.0) 108.3 


United Kingdom... 


Total hours 


United States. 


92.2} 104.5) 110.5} 107.6) 103.1 103.9} 106.8] 107.2} 104.9) 100.6) 101.4) 103.8) 104.1 103.5 


Canada... 84.5} 100.9] 107.5} 109.5) 107.2} 111.4] 116.5) 117.0} 110.8) 102.5) 103.0) 106.2} 108.9} 109.1 
Japan 76.3} 102.3) 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8] 100.8; 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
Belgium 172.1 176.3) 165.6} 121.4) 101.6} 100.0) 101.5) 102.3) 104.3) 101.6 93,2 92.2 95.6 94.6 
Denmark. 135.8} 128.3) 118.1 100.6; 113.1 109.0} 106.6; 104.3} 103.3) 101.3 94.7 = - 


140.6} 147.0) 148.7) 131.5) 107.2) 105.1 104.0} 104.4) 104.5} 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 


France. 

Germany. 142.4) 136.1 128.4] 110.3) 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5} 100.1} 100.8 91.1 86.3 84.1 80.3 
Halvencescastes 109.6} 121.8] 123.4] 123.0} 102.7} 104.1 109.5} 110.2} 108.2) 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
Netherlands... 163.3) 155.1 139.3) 111.4 97.0 97.6 98.9 99.7; 101.6} 101.0 96.4 91.3 89.8 89.0 
Norway... 154.0} 154.3] 151.2] 135.0] 121.6] 118.6] 114.3) 107.1] 103.7} 100.8} 102.1) 105.2} 107.2) 109.3 


Sweden... wf 168.3] 154.7} 142.5) 124.0] 118.9] 119.5} 121.4) 119.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3) 106.0 

United KinQdom.........:sscesesssssssesssnsesnsssnssenesensensnens 224.4) 208.6} 194.0] 160.3} 121.9] 120.9] 122.7) 122.3} 118.0) 106.6 96.0 97.2; 100.3) 102.1 
Compensation per hour 

United States 22a n.--csnestatacetsasascopasctierensntneavennet 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7} 102.9) 105.6} 108.7} 112.2 

Canada... 10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 77.5 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1} 100.1) 102.1} 103.9} 108.5 

Japan.. 4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6} 106.7) 110.0) 111.6 


Belgium... 5.6 14.1 rou A 52.7 775 79.3 81.0 85.2 89.9 95.4} 105.0] 1084) 111.6} 114.3 
46 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2| 102.4 = = 
4.3 10.5 14.9 413 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3} 103.6] 106.2) 107.7; 109.6 
8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 117.4) 123.5 
1.6 46 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6} 109.2] 117.1 
6.4 20.3}, 31.8 64.7 85.1 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2; 103.7} 108.2) 111.1 114.5 
47 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4; 109.2) 114.0 
41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0) 101.1 106.2} 113.4 
3.1 6.4 9.6 33.8 59.4 66.3 70.3 75.2 83.5 93.0] 106.3) 108.3} 108.7) 110.8 


United Kingdom... 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States... - - = 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5) 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 
25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2} 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9) 100.7 97.7 
31.2 43.3 50.8 81.8 88.6 89.5 88.3 88.1 92.7 96.3) 100.9 98.6] 102:0) 103.3 
15.5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9} 101.4) 103.5 
18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6); 101.8 96.2 94.0 93.7 
28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2} 105.3) 103.5} 104.8) 105.5 

8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7; 102.5 99.2 98.6) 103.3 
33.0 52.7 65.1 92.7 93.5 95.8 93.5 91.1 92.1 95.6) 101.8 94.8 92.9 93.4 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 Tit 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6] 100.0} 100.9} 102.9} 106.5} 110.3 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 


United Kingdom... 10.3 14.8 18.8 62.1 80.3 84.5 85.0 87.2 93.5 99.0} 100.5 99.1 101.0} 104.4 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


WR Sth esis sacisnapahareeaieninceannan pina caacaas - - ~ 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 
Dison VaSee Cok an CO enn t SeRBRRERE NSS aeons | 32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6; 106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 
Japan.. 10.9 15.3 26.1 51.5 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9) 118.8) 130.1 135.9} 113.8 
Belgium.. 20.1 28.0 42.1 90.0 63.7 77.0 re S| 71.9 89.2 90.6 93.8 94.8} 111.3) 107.2 
Denmark 13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 89.2 93.0} 109.4) 107.7 
France.... 20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 69.0 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 95.1 91.8 99.8 96.9 
109.5 

82.5 

97.4 

106.1 

78.5 


United Kingdom... 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and e of case? TSS ak ey Sea Sea a RENE | ee ee a 
o ‘yp 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989*| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 *| 1994 *| 1995 *| 1996 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 
Lost workday cases... 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 
LERGA Ye SN ea nS 1 8 64.9} 65.8} 69.9| 76.1] 787] 84.0| 865} 93.8 = = = = 


5 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 


Total cases 11.4 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases... 5.7, 5.6 5:7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 
RIE BN Oia cc sceteinn cane stipe na nvcbieeo eaves dedtiouaominsens 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8} 100.9] 112.2} 108.3} 126.9 - - - - 
Total cases 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 
Lost workday cases... sa 4.8 41 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 
Are Ns shai sia ntesesNn sh uxsasrnr- ree- eer ren icon acca ean TILT 145.3} 125.9] 144.0} 152.1 137.2| 119.5) 129.6] 204.7 = - - - 
Total cases 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 4.5 


Lost workdays..... 
General building contractors: 
CGV (CAE | Spe 1M OU oe Gnas 5 A oe 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11:5 10.9 9.8 9.0 
Lost workday cases... 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 4.0 
Lost workdays. 120.4] 122.7] 134.0) 132.2) 137.3) 137.6} 132.0) 142.7 - - - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total CASES 0.0... 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays...... 

Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 What 10.4 
Lost workday cases 7.0 Te, tea 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 
Lost workdays 133.3 140.4 135.7 1414.1 144.9 153.1 161.3 168.3 = = = - 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost WorkdayS.......:.-:00ceceeee 


Durable goods: 


Lost workday cases... : c : A A 3 i 
Re MMA LE Baca vc dsc rece caacsowcatensPaniazhsotsosecbusag)ovaneviyessnosasbices 82.0 87.1 96.8) 111.1 116.5} 123.3) 122.9 126.7 - =- = = 


| Lumber and wood products: 


| Lost workday cases.... ice i i i 
| ESE WOTA YG .5t5r =a. coo, tceek Stutrcosteverecenncancacaifesscestecsnaiedivisaae 171.4 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - 


| Furniture and fixtures: 
| Te SLOANE DS SSE BOE Rr 9 a oor eo ee 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 
Lost workday cases.... 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 Tne. 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 
Lost workdays. 100.4; 103.0] 103.6) 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 


Lost workday cases ' 6.5 7A Tf) 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 
Lost workdays............ : 126.0; 135.8] 141.0) 149.8] 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases ............ 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 
Lost workday cases. ‘i B 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.1 t3 Tie i 6.8 
Lost workdays...........- a i 125.5} 145.8] 161.3) 168.3) 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - = - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Med oR eye pdecagsnevesiecptaasasuesdeoecaerves csc abcaveduvdslcdacscesses 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 
Lost workday cases 6.9 6.8 1/4 8.0 7.9 7.9 5 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 
Lost workdays. 110.1 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 = a — = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ...... 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 le 11.1 11.6 inl 9.9 
| Lost workday cases 4.2 4.2 4.4 47 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdays. 69.3 72.0 (on 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = - - =. 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.4 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 
1} Lost workday cases 2.7 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 


Lost workdayS.............6+ 
Transportation equipment: 
FN eee isan aahenieenansisbaoanananadl . N . i 4 3 i H 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays............ 


Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case* 


Nondurable goods: 
TORE! CASOS So wste cc cos ceceeeeseeba fen dnous duc blana desu spendcanpercenshonmagesnsaan 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Food and kindred products: 


TORE CASO isso pies ev ecnstctee meted en esaues deli pneanciuseievaniedrdeacneniad 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18:8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 

LOSE WOHKEY CASOS <.5- ices ccacesncnekcaontss unas rasssnnesenexanedevgeuysabuaiancn! 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9;-—- 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 

Lost workdays 138.0} 137.8] 153.7] 169.7) 174.7) 202.6] 207.2) 211.9 - - - - 
Tobacco products: 

Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 wy 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 

Lost workday cases. 3.0 25 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 

LOSt WOMKOAYS teves-t nnn scmsahoressncstcuectteorsneseuntene sat tessiimaauipnc ied canne 51.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - 
Textile mill products: 

Total cases ....... 7.5 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 

Lost workday cases. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 

Lost workdayS......:..+. 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: | 

Total CASES .....c.eeeeeee 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 

Lost workday cases. 2.6 rag 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 

Lost workdayS.......++.+ 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9) 104.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases | 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 152 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 


Lost workday cases. | ; 7 i ' 4 i i 

LOSE WOK GAYS orsisn- ncn ccosecceacconnetdesaventantiicennctesdeadaauh iasaasiieeeeaey 94.6 99.5] 122.3) 124.3) 132.9] 124.8) 122.7) 125.9 - - - - 
Printing and sg onan 

Total cases . Boones Ro Conca LLeeo, nosnnceeobadoaac: Beata acetic 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 


Lost workday | cases. 


Lost wWorkdayS........00+ 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 48 
Lost workday cases.... id 2.3 27 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 2.7 2.4 
LOSt WOPKGAYS.0:c:0000>soccsentiscecntneaneonsnriccness a 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal caine 
Total cases . wonadanaheecceuseveg cpnertee se tcws oa eee ACR CARE nVEE MOS oa 5.1 7.1 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 47 48 4.6 
Lost workday ci cases.... 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 


Lost workdays 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
Lost workday cases... 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
LOSt WOKKOAYS: 5. 05.20: 2cuscsavevovsnnescenessanetuessnnnsasanabsnianedaasanipiiunic 107.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 = - = - 
Leather and leather products: 
MOAN CASGS cossesducconsrcksettonesrvaacesvaeterasnsancereeeeanaceexteceie tenses 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 515 5.3 48 4.5 
Lost workdayS.........65 88.3 83.4} 114.5) 128.2} 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ......... 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 
Lost workday cases 5.0 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 §.1 
Lost workdayS.........005 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - 
Wholesale and retall trade 
Total cases 7.4 77 7.7 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost WOrkdayS......0.eeeeeeeees 


Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.2 Tne 7.4 7.6 Teva 7.4 Tee 7.6 7.8 Cel 7.5 6.6 
Lost workday cases 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdayS.......2.:::205 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 ta 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays..... oi 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases. = 9 9 9 9 9 11 141 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 
Lost WorkdayS......0000 a 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - 
Total cases 6.0 
Lost workday cases... 


OBUWOMKOAYS stcprcsiuea san occepesessosasccunceeativhansnesscette 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 


Fatal Occupational Injuries. disabilities. 
3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: — Data not available. 
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Pasay ose 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Event or exposure’ 


Highway incident..... 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 
Moving in same direction............sceeeee 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 
Moving in intersection.. 7" 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment... 
Noncollision incident. 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision... 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 
Overturned 
Worker struck by vehicle. 
Railway incident...... 
Water vehicle incident. 
Aircraft incident 


Assaults and violent acts..... 
Homicides... 
Hitting, kicking, beating. 


Contact with objects and equipment. 
Struck by object... 
Struck by falling object. 
Struck by flying object..... 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...... 


Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.................6 


Fall to lower level. 
Fall from ladder. 
Fall from roof... Patrasicia toss gadeesas 
Fall from scaffold, ‘staging 

Fall on same leVel........ecceeeeeeee 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 
Contact with electric current... 
_ Contact with overhead power tines 
Contact with temperature extremes..........ceeeeee 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 
Inhalation of substances.... 
Oxygen deficiency... 
Drowning, submersion 


Fires and explosions ....... sunsbuvAesoseUavecacssepssessesuscessasssenessusessessasd 


Other events or exposures” Besson iu VeaeNeichee dst swataascteraar exe eaued 


‘ Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 
2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 


Fatalities 
6,632 6,275 
2,762 2,588 
1,343 1,345 
578 659 654 642 
78 100 120 127 
201 245 230 246 
107 123 144 99 
192 189 255 275 
301 336 373 351 
213 236 274 261 
436 392 409 389 
208 214 226 210 
346 365 391 388 
66 86 81 82 
109 119 94 87 
353 282 426 283 
1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 
1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 
52 35 47 46 
852 884 934 762 
90 95 60 67 
205 222 214 221 
1,004 1,045 1,017 916 
557 565 590 547 
361 346 372 341 
77 81 68 63 
316 311 280 255 
159 151 147 131 
110 138 132 99 
600 618 665 650 
507 534 580 577 
78 76 86 97 
108 120 129 143 
66 71 89 82 
62 49 63 53 
605 592 641 609 
334 325 348 348 
140 115 132 139 
33 38 50 56 
127 116 133 107 
83 68 84 62 
111 112 109 97 
78 90 89 7 
167 204 202 207 
76 44 24 25 


1996 
Number 


Percent 


100 


1 
2 
4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
6 
3 
6 
1 
2 
i) 
9 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 

16 
9 
a 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
9 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 


ens 


= 


es 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 
rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series 


Employment situation 


Productivity and costs 


U.S. Import and Export 
Price Indexes 


Producer Price Indexes 
Consumer Price indexes 
Real earnings 


Employment Cost Indexes 


Release 
date 


July 2 


July 15 
July 10 
July 14 
July 14 


July 30 


Period 
covered 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 


2"? quarter 


Release 
date 


August 7 
August 11 
August 13 


August 14 


August 18 


August 18 


Period 
covered 


July 
2™ quarter 
July 
July 
July 


July 


Release 
date 


September 4 
September 3 
September 15 
September 11 
September 17 


September 17 


Period 
covered 


August 
2" quarter 
August 
August 
August 


August 


